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Politicos  wrangle 
over  Internet  taxes 

PARTIAL  BAN  COULD  DERAIL  MORATORIUM  BILL 


By  Matt  Hamblen,  Sharon 
Machlis  and  Patrick  Thibodeau 


don’t  bet  on  that  Internet  tax 
moratorium  just  yet. 

Despite  backing  from  the 
Clinton  administration  for  a  bill 
to  freeze  all  new  Internet  taxes, 
a  chief  sponsor  of  the  measure 
last  week  said  the  moratorium 
idea  might  be  dropped  entirely. 
In  its  place:  permanent  bans  on 
taxes  on  Internet  access,  bit 
rates  and  bandwidth  rates, 
among  other  things. 

Regardless,  most  observers 
believe  that  Web  commerce  will 
be  subject  to  some  form  of  tax¬ 
ation  down  the  road. 

“The  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  preference  for  the  Internet 


SMALL  FISH 


Online  sales  vs. 
catalog  and  retail 

Online  sales,  1997  $2B 

Catalog  sales,  1997  S78.6B 

Retail  sales,  1997  $2.5T 


Source:  WEFA,  Eddystone,  Pa. 

in  this  legislation,”  said  U.S. 
Rep.  Christopher  Cox,  R-Calif. 
“There  is  little  or  no  change  in 
the  laws  for  the  sales  tax.” 

The  House  is  expected  to  vote 
on  the  measure  by  the  end  of 
the  month;  Senate  action  is  still 
pending.  As  many  as  two  House 
Politicos,  page  16 


ANTITRUST  AGONIES  ABOUND 

Justice  Department  mulls  next  round  against  Microsoft.  Page  2 


Cross-platform  battle 

Microsoft  tool  is  latest  attempt  to  derail  Java.  Page  3 


EXTRANETS  FOR  SALE 

Internet  provider’s  unique  service  tailors  online  access.  Page  4 


Complex  R/3 
drives  users 
to  data  marts 

By  Craig  Stedman 


sap  ag’s  R/3  is  proving  unable 
to  handle  some  users’  data  anal¬ 
ysis  requirements. 

Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Jans- 
sen-Ortho,  Inc.  and  S-B  Power 
Tool  Co.  each  initially  planned 
to  let  its  end  users  create  reports 
and  analyze  data  right  inside 
SAP’s  popular  applications. 

But  all  three  quickly  decided 
that  wouldn’t  work  because 
R/3’s  development  language  is 
so  hard  to  work  with  and  its 
built-in  reporting  tools  are  too 
complex  and  don’t  provide 
enough  functionality. 

“When  we  first  got  SAP,  the 
business  community  thought  it 
would  be  the  complete  answer 
for  everything.  But  they’re  start¬ 
ing  to  realize  it’s  not  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  they  thought  it  would  be 
[for  reporting],”  said  Rick  Som- 
R/3,  page  108 


Dennis  Grummer 
director  of  the 
Century  Compli¬ 
ance  Project  at 
Sears,  is  urging 
1,600  suppliers 
to  get  compliant 
-  or  else 


►  Despite  many  warnings,  year  2000  compliance 
among  suppliers  is  off  to  a  dreadful  start 

The  way  things  are  going,  your  retail  shelves  will  be 
bare  and  your  assembly  line  will  be  missing  some 
key  parts  come  January  2000.  Experts  say  many 
suppliers  are  clueless  about  fixing  their  systems  for 
the  millennium  and  are  headed  for  failure. 


Global  IT  jobs: 
Fainthearted 
need  not  apply 

By  Julia  King 


Senior  editor  Kathleen  Melymuka  examines  the 
ripple  effects  throughout  the  supply  chain  in  three 
key  industries.  Managing,  page  76.  And  in  the  latest 
installment  of  the  Year  2000  Chronicles,  we  check  in 
with  six  companies  that  are  starting  to  address  the 
supplier  problem.  Page  28 


for  carl  ricketts,  deploy¬ 
ing  a  worldwide  technology  in¬ 
frastructure  isn’t  just  a  job.  It’s 
more  like  an  Indiana  Jones 
adventure. 

As  the  global  chief  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  Standard 
Chartered  Bank’s  treasury  oper¬ 
ations,  the  41-year-old  English¬ 
man  has  faced  down  tribal 
scavengers  in  Zimbabwe  and 
software  pirates  in  Hong  Kong. 
When  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  he 
works  out  of  an  office  building 
whose  doors  are  riddled  with  old 
bullet  holes. 


The  spammer  next  door.  Lots 

of  bulk  E-mailers 

are  just  plain  folks 

looking  to  quick-step 
past  the  rat  race.  Multilevel 
marketing  types,  maybe. 

Infomercial  types,  sure.  But 
pretty  decent  people  ori  the 
whole.  We  asked  them  why 
,  send  spam  and  what  it’s 

like  to  be  so  despised  by  so  many.  In  Depth,  page  89 


:  '  “■ 


Global  IT,  page  108 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the  5wave@tiac.net 
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At  your  service 

Although  Computer  Associates  abandoned  its  hostile 
takeover  of  Computer  Sciences  last  week,  its  move  to 
acquire  the  big  systems  integrator  is  only  the  first 
step  in  a  more  fundamental  reshaping  of  the  software 
industry. 

Software  makers  are  inevitably  going  to 
become  diversified  service  suppliers  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years,  forcing  corporate 
users  to  rethink  just  how  important  ven¬ 
dor  independence  is  in  their  choice  of  a 
service  company. 

CA,  in  many  ways,  is  a  leading  indicator 
for  the  software  industry  because  it  deals 
mainly  in  mature  markets.  CA  went  after 
Computer  Sciences  because  it  needed  a 
source  of  sustainable  growth  now  that  the  pool  of  potential 
software  acquisitions  is  running  dry. 

Big  software  The  logic  is  in  the  numbers.  Data- 

quest  estimates  that  37%  of  IT  funds  go 

companies  must  into  services,  compared  with  14%  for 

software.  The  year  2000  and  IT  skills 

get  into  services.  shortage  are  driving  that  trend  even 

harder.  IBM’s  service  business  was  up 
22%  last  year,  while  software  sales  were  down  2%.  The  con¬ 
clusion:  Big  software  companies  must  get  into  services  to 
sustain  the  growth  rates  that  keep  their  stock  multiples  high. 

But  that  raises  some  sticky  issues  for  customers.  Systems 
integrators  are  important  sales  channels  for  most  large  soft¬ 
ware  makers,  and  their  vendor-neutrality  makes  them  a  criti¬ 
cal  source  of  buying  advice.  Once  integrators  become  wed¬ 
ded  to  individual  software  companies,  that  neutrality  goes 
away  [CW,  Feb.  16]. 

That’s  why  users  should  step  carefully  in  wedding  them¬ 
selves  to  captive  integrators.  If  choice  is  important  to  you, 
think  about  whether  the  integrator  you  choose  might  some¬ 
day  belong  to  someone  else. 


Paul  Cillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 
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Closer  to  the  flames 

►  Justice  Department  considers  broadening  Microsojt  antitrust  suit 


By  Carol  Sliwa 

AS  MICROSOFT  CORP.  CEO  Bill 
Gates  locked  horns  last  week 
with  U.S.  senators,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  was  pondering 
its  next  step:  whether  to  broad¬ 
en  the  antitrust  case  against  the 
Redmond,  Wash.,  company. 

A  broader  antitrust  case  could 
attack  Microsoft  on  several 
fronts,  from  the  bundling  of 
various  technologies  to  predato¬ 
ry  pricing  and  other  exclusion¬ 
ary  tactics. 

If  the  Justice  Department 
does  file  a  broader  suit,  legal  ex¬ 
perts  said  it  makes  sense  to  file 
it  before  Microsoft’s  planned 
second-quarter  release  of  Win¬ 
dows  98,  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  part  of  the  case. 

The  potential  for  such  pro¬ 
tracted  litigation  was  bad  news 
to  information  technology  pro¬ 
fessionals  interviewed  last  week. 

“If  the  Windows  98  rollout  is 
delayed,  waiting  for  some  legal 
ruling  as  to  whether  the  brows¬ 
er  can  or  cannot  be  included, 
that  will  impact  the  perception 
of  Microsoft  being  a  leader,” 
said  Harold  Bennett,  a  technol¬ 
ogy  specialist  at  The  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  in  Midland,  Mich. 

PUBLIC  WILL  PAY 

Larry  Stouder,  director  of  tech¬ 
nical  development  at  Continen¬ 
tal  Grain  Co.  in  New  York,  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  costs 
of  a  lengthy  legal  battle  —  in 
tax  dollars  and  possible  higher 
prices  for  Microsoft  products. 

“Who  gets  penalized?  Ulti¬ 
mately,  I  don’t  think  it’s  going 
to  be  Microsoft.  I  think  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  technology-using 
public,”  Stouder  said. 

But  Microsoft  is  well  aware 
that  the  Justice  Department’s 
antitrust  chief,  Joel  Klein,  faces 
an  uphill  battle  in  any  broad 
antitrust  case. 

“Klein  has  said  both  publicly 
and  privately  that  he’s  willing  to 
take  some  litigation  risk  in  or¬ 
der  to  advance  [antitrust]  doc¬ 
trine,”  said  Joe  Sims,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  antitrust  attorney  who 
worked  for  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  from  1970  to  1978.  “He 
won’t  bring  the  case  if  it’s  a 
sure-bang  loser.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it’s  only  50-50  or  40- 
60,  he  might  take  that  risk.” 

The  Justice  Department’s  on¬ 
going  investigation  has  been  no 
secret,  although  antitrust  en¬ 
forcers  refuse  to  discuss  possi¬ 
ble  consequences  on  the  record 


with  reporters.  Currently,  the 
federal  agency  is  pursuing  a 
more  narrow  case  that  alleges 
that  Microsoft  violated  a  1995 
consent  decree  by  forcing  PC 
makers  to  license  its  Internet 
Explorer  browser  with  the  Win¬ 
dows  95  operating  system. 

If  the  Justice  Department 
does  file  a  broader  suit,  the  pos¬ 
sible  outcomes  include  another 
consent  decree  —  which  could 
lay  out  more  specific  ground 
rules  for  how  Microsoft  can  do 
business  —  a  court  order  for¬ 
bidding  any  bundling  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  financial  penalties.  A 
breakup  of  the  company  into 


separate  businesses  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  least  likely  scenario. 

Mike  Culp,  a  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  network  planning  at  a 
major  East  Coast  financial  insti¬ 
tution,  doesn’t  see  any  value  in 
the  government’s  wide-ranging 
pursuit  of  Microsoft. 

“All  those  great  legal  minds 
should  be  helping  Microsoft 
and  other  companies  make 
their  businesses  better,  not 
bring  them  into  the  principal’s 
office  and  turn  one  guy  over 
their  knee,”  Culp  said. 


“Sometimes  I  wish  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  stay  out  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  business.  But  then  I  also 
realize  there  are  times  when 
something  like  this  might  be 
needed  to  preserve  the  competi¬ 
tive  environment,”  said  David 
Leong,  Internet  technologies 
systems  integrator  at  Sandia  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratories  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M. 

Under  intense  questioning  by 
several  senators  at  last  week’s 
hearing  on  Capitol  Hill,  Gates 
admitted  that  Internet  content 
providers  are  limited  in  the  way 
they  can  promote  competitors’ 
products  on  certain  pages 


linked  directly  to  Microsoft’s 
site.  The  company  also  restricts 
certain  partners’  “platinum" 
providers  from  paying  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  channel  guide  for 
an  unspecified  period. 

Microsoft  claims  it  is  just  co¬ 
incidence,  but  shortly  before  the 
hearing,  the  company  revised 
its  business  agreements  with 
about  40  Internet  service 
providers  to  let  them  promote 
Internet  products  from  other 
companies  such  as  Netscape.  □ 


- 
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Sample  our  editors’  opinions  on  this  week’s 
news  in  an  audio  roundtable  covering  the 
Senate  hearing,  CA’s  decision  not  to  pursue 
CSC,  recent 

problems  ©COMPUTERWORLD 

and  more.  www.computerworld.com/news 


Microsoft  CEO  Bill  Gates  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Scott  McNealy  field  questions  about  company 
business  practices  at  last  week's  Senate  hearing 
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PalmPilot  memory  boosted 

►  Palm  III  features  better  communications  between  devices 


By  Kim  Girard 


Joe  Martella,  vice  president  of 
desktop  engineering  at  a  New 
York-based  bank,  said  the  Palm 
III  looks  sleeker  but  isn’t  much 
different  from  the  PalmPilot 
Professional  models  the  bank’s 
employees  already  use. 


ates  a  World  Wide  Web  site  de- 
voted  to  PalmPilot  applications, 
power  users  of  the  PalmPilot  said  some  fellow  users  are  con- 
can  soon  upgrade  to  a  new  cerned  that  the  new  infrared 
model  with  more  memory  and  port  doesn’t  communicate  with 
the  ability  to  zap  an  address  or  desktop  PCs,  but  only  with  oth- 
telephone  number  to  a  Palm-  er  PalmPilots. 

Pilot-toting  pal  with  just  a  wave  The  infrared  data  communi- 

and  a  button  click.  cations  port  allows  users  to  THE  COMPETITION 

PalmPilot  maker  3Com  Corp.  share  information  simply  by  Martella  said  he  also  is  keeping 

in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  last  week  pointing  the  devices  at  each  oth-  a  close  eye  on  competing  Win- 

cut  the  prices  of  its  current  er,  highlighting  a  phone  num-  dows  CE  devices,  which  are  due 

PalmPilot  line  by  up  to  20%  to  ber  or  other  data  and  pushing  a  within  the  next  several  months, 

make  way  for  the  new  device,  button.  and  waiting  for  Version  3.0  of 

called  the  Palm  III.  The  ad-  _  m  the  Windows  CE  operating  sys- 

vanced  model  is  scheduled  to  be  ^  1 1 B  ^  tem,  which  promises  additional 

announced  this  week.  Poet-  <Tqq  features. 

- 1 - -  The  Palm  III  still  lacks  a 

FALLING  PRICES  Memory:  2M  bytes  of  RAM  color  screen,  said  Phillip  Red- 

The  price  of  the  PalmPilot  Per-  (room  for  6,000  addresses)  man,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 

sonal  dropped  from  $247  to  Operating  system:  Group  in  Boston.  But  he  noted 

$200,  and  the  cost  of  the  Palm-  pa(m  0s  3  o'  thal  3CoTn  is  P<oviding  battc- 

Pilot  Professional  model  dipped  - - -  ward  compatibility  with  exist- 

from  $369  to  $300.  Available:  April  ing  PalmPilots,  2M  bytes  of 

The  advanced  Palm  III  will  'S'  RAM  and  the  option  to  upgrade 

+  1  -ii  i  •  Other  features.  inTrared  .  .  .  .  *.i  _  ■ 

cost  $399  and  wiU  shtp  next  ^  flMnclal  calcula.  ,”achm“  ”mh  an  ,n' 

month,  company  officials  satd  tor,  world  clock,  Web  chan-  'raf  ?  .. 

“It’s  a  great  product,  said  .  ,  .  ..  later  this  year,  sources  said, 

Tim  Warner,  a  nurse  who  used  rLjTn  anH^ink^to  nersonal  3Corn  wil{  unveil  a  PalmPilot 

the  PalmPilot  Professional  to  .  ,  m_n,JLQ  jn.  witil  built-in  capability  of 

track  patient  names  and  med-  ..  ntor  '  nfi  getting  wireless  packets  of  data, 

leal  information  for  two  years.  SEIZES  97  h  as  s,“k  from  1 

However,  Warner,  who  open  M,eros0”  Outl00h  97  satellite  network.  O 


At  the  U.S./Mexican  border,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  testing  ways  to  scan  voices  and  faces 
in  order  to  identify  frequent  border  crossers.  The 
idea  is  to  let  the  good  guys  cross  faster  and  trip 
up  smuggl  rs. 


Microsoft  moves  to  derail 
Sun's  cross-platform  Java 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


hoping  to  keep  corporate 
developers  faithful  only  to  Win¬ 
dows,  Microsoft  Corp.  will  wage 
a  frontal  attack  on  Java  this 
week  with  a  new  version  of  its 
most  popular  tool  for  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  Java  language. 

Industry  observers  said 
Microsoft  is  trying  to  derail 
Java’s  cross-platform  momen¬ 
tum,  which  threatens  Windows 
by  enabling  developers  to  write 
software  for  other  operating 
systems. 

At  Internet  World  in  Los 
Angeles,  Microsoft  will  unveil  a 
beta  version  of  Visual  J++  6.0. 
That  new  version  would  effec¬ 
tively  kill  the  cross-platform 
capabilities  of  Java  because  it 
adds  Windows-specific  code  that 
ties  applications  written  with  it 
to  the  Microsoft  platform.  Ver¬ 
sion  6.0  will  add  Windows 
Foundation  Classes  that  were 
designed  to  directly  tie  in  to 
proprietary  Windows  functions 
and  services. 

“I  don’t  think  the  idea  here  is 
to  inflict  a  new  language  on  de¬ 
velopers.  That  would  be  awful,” 
said  David  Sarna,  chairman  of 
ObjectSoft  Corp.  in  Hackensack, 
N.J.  Sama  has  been  unofficially 
briefed  on  the  new  version  of 


the  tool,  which  is  expected  this 
summer. 

JavaSoft,  the  Java-focused  arm 
of  Microsoft  rival  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  is  calling  the  move 
an  outright  attack  that  could 
end  up  in  court. 

“If  what  they’re  saying  is 
they’re  going  to  take  pieces  of 
the  Java  technology,  subset  it 
and  call  it  something  else,  that 
goes  against  the  license,”  said 
George  Paolini,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  marketing  at  JavaSoft. 

"Everything  they  have  done  in 
the  past  is  to  try  to  undermine 
the  Java  technology,  and  [those 
efforts  were]  at  least  under  the 
guise  of  making  it  cross¬ 
platform.  Developers  clearly  rec¬ 
ognize  that  cross-platform  ap¬ 
plications  are  where  it’s  at,” 
Paolini  said. 

Sun  has  a  lawsuit  pending 
against  Microsoft  for  breach  of 
contract  over  its  allegedly  non- 
compliant  version  of  Java  in 
the  Internet  Explorer  4.0  brows¬ 
er.  Microsoft  has  countersued 
for  breach  of  contract,  saying 
Sun  did  not  deliver  promised 
technology. 

Users  said  they  are  worried 
about  the  direction  in  which  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  trying  to  steer  Java. 

“Microsoft  is  loading  the  gun 
with  this  one.  They’re  going  to 
shoot  themselves,”  said  Brian 


IBM  notebook  on  diet 


►  Vendor  ups  ThinkPad  memory,  not  its  weight 


By  Kim  Girard 


users  want  a  lighter  notebook, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  they  want 
a  dinky  hard  drive. 

To  address  that  paradox,  IBM 
last  week  said  it  has  developed 
a  6-4G-byte,  slim-line  hard  disk 
drive  for  its  ThinkPad  note¬ 
books.  It  also  is  expected  to  be 
used  in  future  models  of  Dell 
Computer  Corp.’s  Inspiron  and 
Latitude  portable  lines. 

ThinkPads  equipped  with  the 
drive  are  due  in  the  second 
quarter. 

“The  drive  gives  [users]  more 
capacity  at  a  lower  weight.  And 
performance  on  that  drive  is 
good,  given  the  size,”  said  Rob 
Enderle,  an  analyst  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “It’s  a  lot  quicker,  and  its 


capacity  exceeds  anything  in  its 
class.” 

Enderle  said  the  hard  drive 
can  be  used  in  a  mininotebook, 
such  as  Mitsubishi  Electronics 
America,  Inc.’s  Pedion  or  Amity 
models,  to  make  a  decent  desk¬ 
top  PC  substitute. 

The  drive  was  designed  to  fit 
in  ultrathin  2.5-in.  notebooks, 
such  as  those  in  the  ThinkPad 
560  series,  and  can  hold  two  to 
three  times  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  today’s  average  notebook 
drive. 

The  drive,  called  the  Travestar 
6GT,  can  store  more  than  4 
billion  bits  per  square  inch.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  deck  of 
playing  cards  and  can  hold 
the  equivalent  of  3  million 
typed,  double-spaced  sheets  of 
paper.  □ 


Servers  &  PCs,  page  61 


McGuire,  director  of  Internet 
administration  at  Econometrics, 
Inc.,  a  database  marketing  firm 
in  Chicago.  “Cross-platform  is 
the  whole  reason  Java  is  popu¬ 
lar.  That’s  the  whole  point." 

McGuire,  who  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  with  Java  since  the  first 
Java  Development  Kit  was  in 
beta,  said  he  won’t  use  Visual 
J++  now.  “My  interests  are  to 
develop  for  any  platform,”  he 
explained.  “The  notion  that  I 
can  write  something  once  and 
know  it’s  compatible  anywhere, 
that’s  freedom.” 

Tim  Everhart,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  NationsBank  Corp. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  said  he  too  is 
concerned  about  losing  plat¬ 
form  independence.  “I  think 
Microsoft  would  want  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  standardized 
Java  offering,”  he  added.  □ 


Senior  writer  April  Jacobs  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  story. 
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Extranet  service  helps 
users  tailor  info  access 

►  VPN-based  package  creates  online  community 


Non-techies  such  as  Kyle  Sanford 
(right)  are  the  best  help  desk 
staffers.  Corporate  Strategies, 
page  37 


Poor  searching  capabilities  on 
your  site  can  turn  users  away 
—  forever.  Review  Center, 
page  83 


Vtel's  Steve  Cox  and  Rodney 
Bond  are  starting  over  with  a  new 
data  warehouse.  Data  Ware- 
housing,  page  69 


By  Bob  Wallace 


CONCENTRIC  NETWORKS  Corp. 
this  week  will  announce  what 
analysts  are  calling  the  first  ex¬ 
tranet  service,  which  will  let 
users  tailor  infor¬ 
mation  access  and 
services  packages 
to  different  cus¬ 
tomer  groups. 

The  service, 
called  CustomLink 
VPN,  is  a  sales  and 
marketing  tool  that 
creates  an  online 
community. 

“This  is  the  first 
extranet  service 
that  enables  com¬ 
panies  to  stratify 
their  customers 
and  provide  them 
different  capabili¬ 
ties  at  different 
costs,”  said  Bar¬ 
bara  Ells,  an  analyst  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.  “Concentric  is  addressing 
what  has  been  a  sore  spot  for 
the  services  industry.” 

"They  developed  this  ser¬ 
vice  for  one  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  and  realized  the 
large  market  opportunity 
for  it,  so  they  productized 
the  service  and  are  now 

offering  it  to  all  comers." 

-  Barbara  Ells, 

Zona  Research 

The  extranet  service,  based 
on  virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  technology,  was  designed 
to  be  a  low-cost  alternative  to  di¬ 
rect  mail,  telemarketing  and  call 
centers  manned  by  customer 
service  agents. 

“Companies  can  use  the  Con¬ 
centric  service  to  provide  the 
red-carpet  treatment  to  their 
biggest  revenue-producing 
clients,”  while  lesser  clients 
could  get  more  limited  service, 
Ells  said. 

For  example,  a  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  could  stratify  the 
CustomLink  VPN  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  levels: 


■  Brokerage  partners  could  get 
electronic  mail,  the  ability  to 
browse  through  20  internal 
World  Wide  Web  sites,  and  file 
transfers  using  local  and  toll- 
free  dial  access. 

■  Financial  plan¬ 
ners  could  get  a 
subset  of  that  pack¬ 
age,  such  as  E-mail 
and  local  dial-up 
access  to  10  Web 
sites. 

■And  retirement 
account  customers 
could  be  limited  to 
five  Web  sites. 

CustomLink 
VPN  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  alternative  to 
hiring  staff  and  in¬ 
vesting  in  800- 
number  services 
and  equipment  to 
launch  a  home¬ 
grown  program, 
said  Jim  Fey,  director  of  strate¬ 
gic  technologies  at  PMI  Mort¬ 
gage,  Inc.,  a  Concentric  cus¬ 
tomer  based  in  San  Francisco. 
“It’s  a  great  way  to  launch  a 
new  product  or  services  to  the 
masses,”  he  said.  “Especially  if 
you  don’t  have  the  time  or  the 
talent  to  do  things  yourself.” 

Users  also  can  save  by  using 
CustomLink  VPN  in  place  of 
toll-free  phone  numbers  and 
call-center  agents  because  most 
information  can  be  accessed  on¬ 
line.  Consumers  without  online 
access  still  will  have  to  call  an 
800  number  and  talk  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  agent. 

Concentric  estimates  that 
800-number  service  costs  $5  to 
$6  per  hour,  plus  $12  per  call 
processed  by  an  agent.  By  com¬ 
parison,  CustomLink  VPN’s  top 
dial-in  option  costs  $1.50  to 
$2.55  per  hour  and  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  agents.  That’s  a  savings  of 
49%  to  70%,  not  including  the 
cost  of  agent  time. 

“You  get  the  benefit  of  cost 
savings  from  a  VPN  service  and 
a  robust  way  to  better  connect 
with  your  customers,”  said  Mar¬ 
alyn  Rosenblatt,  vice  president 
of  client  services  at  Countrywide 
Home  Loans  in  Simi  Valley, 
Calif.  “I’d  consider  using  [it]  to 
build  an  extranet  linking  us  to 
our  lenders  and  brokers.  The 
savings  are  definitely  com¬ 
pelling,  but  I’d  first  want  to  find 
out  what  security  features  the 
service  does  or  doesn’t  have.”D 
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IS  YOUR  BACKUP  TOUGH  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  JOB? 


Is  your  critical  data  guarded  by  a  puny  backup  solution  that  doesn’t  scaie  up?  Backup 
Express™,  new  from  Syncsort,  is  fast  and  powerful,  designed  specifically  for  today’s  distrib¬ 
uted  networks,  where  the  data  grows  every  day.  Backup  Express™ 
backs  up  and  restores  gigabytes  of  data  fast — whether  on  UNIX, 
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NetWare,  or  Windows  NT.  If  you  want  a  backup  strong  enough  to  Te!  (201)  930-8200  dept.  3scwb 

Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  38CWB 

keep  your  network  data  secure  and  bring  it  back  fast,  call  us.  http://www.synesort.com/38cwb 


©1998  Syncsort  Incorporated. 
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Need  to  send  secure  documents 
via  the  Internet?  See  UPS 


USING  UPS'  ONLINE  DOSSIER 


O  Document  is  ©  Document  is  ©  Document  is 
encrypted  at  send-  sent  to  NetDox  presented  to 

er's  desktop  using  processing  center,  recipient,  and  a 
UPS  client  soft-  where  the  identity  confirmation  is 

ware.  of  the  sender  is  sent  back  to 

checked.  NetDox. 


►  Service  offers  stronger  online  protections  with  $100,000  insurance  coverage 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


most  companies  use  Inter¬ 
net  messaging  to  send  business 
documents,  but  few  trust  it  to 
carry  highly  confidential  infor¬ 
mation.  United  Parcel  Service  of 
America,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  news  service  that 
could  change  that. 

The  Atlanta-based  delivery 
giant  has  launched  UPS  Docu¬ 
ment  Exchange  (www.  exchange. 
ups.com),  a  service  designed  to 
offer  secure  electronic  delivery 
of  documents  over  the  Internet. 

The  service  is  much  stronger 
than  what  is  available  today 
through  most  electronic-mail 
systems. 

UPS  also  will  offer  document 
tracking,  which  users  can’t  do 
now,  and  up  to  $100,000  of 
insurance  against  business  loss¬ 
es  that  result  from  any  service 
failure. 


LLP,  uses  the  NetDox  system  on 
which  the  UPS  service  is  based. 
He  said  his  life  is  no  longer 
ruled  by  the  7:30  p.m.  deadline 
to  drop  off  packages  for  over¬ 
night  delivery.  “I  can  send  a  doc¬ 
ument  at  any  time,  and  it  gets 
there  before  the  next  morning,” 
Slade  said. 

UPS’s  plan  is  to  offer  two 
levels  of  package  service  that 
will  go  live  in  the  second  quarter 
this  year. 

The  first  level,  called  UPS  On- 
Line  Dossier  and  developed  in 
partnership  with  NetDox,  Inc.  in 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  uses  two  layers  of 
encryption  and  digital  certifi¬ 


cates  to  provide  secure  trans¬ 
mission,  delivery  confirmation, 
tracking  and  insurance.  Both 
the  sender  and  receiver  need 
special  client  software,  a  public- 
and  private-key  pair  and  digital 
certificates. 

NONEXCLUSIVE 

The  second  service  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Tumbleweed  Software 
Corp.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
and  is  dubbed  OnLine  Courier. 

It  also  offers  password  protec¬ 
tion,  encryption,  tracking  and 
receipts,  but  it  is  available  to 
anybody  with  an  E-mail  address 
and  an  Internet  connection, 


company  officials  said. 

UPS  officials  said  electronic 
document  delivery  could  ac¬ 
count  for  30%  of  its  business  by 
2000,  and  analysts  agreed  that 
it  should  have  appeal  for  a  wide 
breadth  of  companies. 

Still,  the  success  of  the  service 
isn’t  guaranteed.  In  the  late 
1980s,  Federal  Express  Corp.  in 
Memphis  launched  an  electron¬ 
ic  transmission  service  called 
Zap  Mail  that  was  outmoded 
when  inexpensive  fax  machines 


became  widespread.  Fedex 
didn’t  return  telephone  calls  re¬ 
questing  an  update  on  its  cur¬ 
rent  plans  for  electronic  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  test¬ 
ing  an  electronic  postmark  that 
will  ensure  that  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  haven't  been  tampered 
with,  but  it  has  announced  no 
plans  to  add  the  authentication, 
encryption  or  message  tracking 
that  is  found  in  the  UPS  ser¬ 
vice.  □ 


Oracle  pushes  into  application  management  space 


FAST  AND  CHEAP 

The  idea  is  to  help  companies 
boost  the  security  of  their  E-mail 
networks  by  ensuring  that  docu¬ 
ments  are  opened  only  by  in¬ 
tended  recipients.  And  although 
the  price  of  sending  a  document 

UPS  officials  said  elec¬ 
tronic  document  delivery 
could  account  for  30%  of 
its  business  by  2000. 

with  the  service  isn’t  finalized,  it 
is  expected  to  be  significantly 
less  expensive  than  sending  an 
overnight  letter,  which  costs 
about  $10. 

“We  can  encrypt  our  E-mail 
today,”  said  Harry  Tom,  a  mes¬ 
saging  manager  at  American  In¬ 
ternational  Group,  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
surance  company  in  New  York 
that  uses  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Exchange. 

But  problems  arise  if  senders 
and  recipients  don’t  use  the 
same  encryption  software,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that 
an  E-mail  message  will  be 
opened  only  by  an  intended  re¬ 
cipient,  he  said. 

Most  analysts  agreed  that 
U  PS  won't  be  alone  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  long. 

Ken  Slade,  a  senior  partner  at 
Boston  law  firm  Hale  and  Dorr 


►  Database  maker  moves  beyond  core  market,  into  packaged  software 


By  Craig  Stedman 


with  databases  losing  their 
star  status  to  packaged  applica¬ 
tions,  Oracle  Corp.  is  rushing  to 
expand  the  reach  of  its  manage¬ 
ment  software  to  the  application 
level. 

Oracle’s  Enterprise 
Manager  can  handle 
database  management 
tasks  such  as  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  and 
monitoring. 

But  it  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  do  the  same 
jobs  on  packaged  appli¬ 
cations  tied  to  Oracle 
databases. 

The  new  versions, 
which  are  due  within 
the  next  year,  will  sup¬ 
port  Oracle’s  own  ap¬ 
plications  and  those 
from  rivals  such  as 
SAP  AG’s  R/3. 

LIGHT  USE 

Keeping  a  close  eye  on 
applications  could  help 
users  nip  potential  - 
throughput  problems  1. 
in  the  bud.  1 

u 

Vendors  such  as  i 
BMC  Software,  Inc., 
Compuware  Corp.  and  Plati¬ 
num  Technology,  Inc. 
already  offer  application  man¬ 
agement  tools  similar  to  what 
Oracle  is  promising. 

But  use  of  those  products  is 


still  light,  said  Jonathan  Eunice, 
an  analyst  at  Illuminata,  Inc.  in 
Nashua,  N.H.  Users  “have  been 
more  focused  on  getting  appli¬ 
cations  up  and  running  than  on 
ensuring  that  they’ll  continue 
running,”  Eunice  said. 


For  example, 
Dunlop  Tire  Corp. 
is  “totally  in  reac¬ 
tive  mode”  when  it 
comes  to  manag¬ 
ing  the  Oracle  and 


Lawson  Software,  Inc.  applica¬ 
tions  that  run  its  business,  said 
Hugh  Allan,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  the  Am¬ 
herst,  N.Y.  -based  tire  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Dunlop  has  tools  that  moni¬ 
tor  its  Oracle  databases 
for  performance  bottle¬ 
necks  around  the  clock, 
Allan  said. 

But  about  three  out 
of  four  problems  start 
“because  of  how  peo¬ 
ple  use  the  applica¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “And  we 
really  don’t  even  look  at 
the  applications  [with 
management  tools].” 

The  company  is  also 
gun-shy  about  install¬ 
ing  more  pieces  of  the 

ifi'MUTi'IWiai  packaged  application 
suites  because  it  will 
be  hard  to  predict  the 
effects  on  system 
throughput,  Allan  add¬ 
ed. 

S-B  Power  Tool  Co.,  a 


Problems  start  "because  of  how  people 
use  the  application.  And  we  really 
don't  even  look  at  the  applications 
[with  management  tools]." 

-  Hugh  Allan,  Dunlop  Tire 


k 


Bosch  Gmbh  subsidiary  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  plans  to  go  live  in  May 
with  SAP’s  R/3  applications 
running  on  a  Windows  NT- 
based  Oracle  database. 

FINE-TUNING 

Developers  are  “struggling  to 
master”  the  art  of  tuning  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  database  to  work 
together,  said  Dave  Parris,  vice 
president  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  power  tool  maker. 

The  task  is  complicated  by  the 
size  of  the  project,  he  said.  Up  to 
1,000  users  will  be  able  to  fire 
away  at  the  application  end, 
Parris  added. 

Despite  the  vendor  interest, 
tools  for  managing  packaged 
applications  don’t  have  nearly  as 
much  breadth  as  the  products 
available  for  watching  over  data¬ 
bases  and  hardware,  said  Philip 
Mendoza,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Oracle  officials  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  said  Enterprise 
Manager  also  will  cover  applica¬ 
tions  made  by  The  Baan  Co.  and 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

Meanwhile,  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Manager  upgrade 
that  can  be  used  from 
World  Wide  Web  brows¬ 
ers  is  set  for  beta-testing 
this  month. 

And  Oracle  last  week 
announced  three  pack¬ 
ages  of  optional  tools 
that  will  work  with 
Enterprise  Manager.  □ 


These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance  monitoring 
and  event  management,  today's  applications  come  with  all  kinds  of  require¬ 
ments.  And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on  reliability,  availability,  high 
performance,  and  serviceability. 

That's  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the  management 
software  that's  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™  to  manage 
their  applications. 

Unicenler  TNG  is  A  Single,  Complete, 
Integrated  Solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  01  All  Your  Applications. 

Whether  it's  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own  home-grown 
applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it  all.  It  offers  everything  you  need, 

(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


including  change  and  configuration  management,  software  distribution, 
security,  backup/recovery,  event  monitoring  and  man¬ 
agement,  performance  management,  scheduling,  and 
help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications  without  having 
to  modify  them.  And  by  managing  both  the  applications 
as  well  as  the  computing  infrastructure  in  which  these 
applications  run — Unicenter  TNG  ensures  optimal 
availability,  scalability,  and  manageability  of  your 
business-critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  wK.cai.com 
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Friendly  fire  for  Gates 


FRANK  HAYES 


Thanks  to  michael  dell,  we  now 
know  the  relative  power  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  a  corporate  IS  depart¬ 
ment.  The  IS  shop  can  get  a  PC  from 
Dell  preloaded  with  whatever  Web 
browser  it  chooses.  The  senator  —  even 
as  powerful  a  lawmaker 
as  Orrin  Hatch,  who 
chairs  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  — 
can’t. 

Choice  is  power.  And 
of  all  the  scenes  from 
last  week’s  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  competition  in 
the  computer  business, 
the  face-off  between 

Hatch  and  Dell  may  be  the  one  with  the 
most  important  lessons  for  those  who 
buy  and  sell  information  technology. 

Dell  thought  he  was  just  there  to  lend 
support  to  Microsoft  Chairman  Bill 
Gates.  Dell’s  message  was  supposed  to 
be  that  Microsoft  doesn’t  coerce  or  in¬ 
timidate  PC  vendors  into  bundling  its 
software  or  stifle  choice  for  customers. 


But  Hatch  had  done  his  homework. 
And  when  he  confronted  Dell  with  the 
fact  that  his  company  refused  to  install 
Netscape’s  Navigator  on  a  computer 
Hatch  tried  to  order,  Dell  had  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  only  large  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  get  to  choose  which 
browser  they  receive  with 
their  PCs. 

Everyone  else  gets  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Internet  Explorer, 
Dell  admitted,  due  to  "incen¬ 


Microsoft  probably 
wishes  Michael  Dell 
had  stayed  in  bed. 


tives”  from  Microsoft.  In  other  words, 
thanks  to  Microsoft,  most  Dell  cus¬ 
tomers  had  no  choice  after  all. 

By  the  time  it  was  all  over,  Gates  was 
probably  sorry  he’d  pushed  hard  to  have 
Dell  added  to  the  list  of  witnesses.  All 


in  all,  Microsoft’s  case  probably  would 
have  been  stronger  had  Michael  Dell 
simply  stayed  in  bed. 

But  why  is  choice  such  a  big  issue? 
After  all,  plenty  of  customers  love  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  products.  They’d  choose  those 
products  even  if  a  dozen  alternatives 
were  available. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  politician,  it 
comes  down  to  power.  If  you  can  tell 
people  what  they  can  and  can’t  do,  if 
you  can  limit  their  choices,  then  you 
have  power  —  and  they  don’t. 

Senators  know  about  power.  Some 
have  been  trading  in  coercion  and  in¬ 
timidation  and  "incentives”  for  longer 
than  Microsoft  has  been  in  business. 

But  for  IS  shops,  choice  is  also  about 
success  and  business  advantage  and  the 
bottom  line.  If  you  make  your  own 

technology  choices,  you  can  har¬ 
ness  that  technology  more  effec¬ 
tively  for  the  needs  of  your  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  squeeze  out  more 
productivity  for  employees,  better 
products  for  customers  and  high¬ 
er  profits  for  investors. 

If  Microsoft  —  or  IBM  or  Ora¬ 
cle  or  Sun  or  any  other  vendor  — 
makes  the  technology  decisions,  they’ll 
make  choices  that  serve  their  own 
needs  first.  Those  choices  might  or 
might  not  give  you  the  maximum  busi¬ 
ness  bang  for  your  IT  buck. 


The  good  news,  as  Michael  Dell  re¬ 
minded  us  all  last  Tuesday,  is  that  the 
larger  your  organization,  the  more  pow¬ 
er  you  have  to  dictate  to  vendors  exactly 
what  technology  you’ll  be  using  —  in¬ 
stead  of  the  other  way  around. 

Use  that  power.  Leverage  vendor 
competition  not  just  to  get  better  prices, 
but  to  acquire  exactly  what  you  need. 
Make  your  vendors  work  for  you  and 
your  organization’s  needs.  If  you  don’t 
do  it,  who  in  your  organization  will? 

And  what  should  vendors  learn  from 
the  Hatch/ Dell  staredown?  The  lesson 
is  that  lawmakers,  like  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  lawyers  and  state  attorneys  gener¬ 
al,  aren’t  the  doddering  dopes  many 
businesspeople  believe  them  to  be. 

They  can  be  mercilessly  effective  at 
drilling  through  even  the  most  powerful 
captains  of  industry.  Amid  all  the  soft- 
ball  Washington  press  conferences  and 
civilized  Capitol  photo  ops,  it’s  easy  to 
underestimate  how  much  power  these 
people  wield  —  and  how  willing  they 
are  to  use  it. 

If  Bill  Gates  wants  Microsoft  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  next  round  of  government  in¬ 
vestigations,  he’d  better  not  underesti¬ 
mate  them  again.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld 's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  His  Internet  address  is 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 


Wang  boosts  global  IT  services 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  last  week 
merged  with  Olsy  North  America,  the  $2  billion  ser¬ 
vices  arm  of  Italy’s  Olivetti  Spa,  in  a  $390  million  deal. 
The  combined  entity,  called  Wang  Global,  has  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenue  and  will  provide  desktop  and 
network  support  services  in  130  countries.  Analysts 
said  the  move  should  help  Wang  compete  in  the  glob¬ 
al  IT  services  arena  and  give  the  company,  which  no 
longer  sells  hardware  or  software,  a  bigger  presence  in 
Europe. 

Intel:  Chip  demand  sinks 

Intel  Corp.  last  week  said  weaker-than-expected  de¬ 
mand  for  its  processors  may  mean  a  10%  drop  in  its 
anticipated  first-quarter  revenue  and  net  income.  When 
the  chip  maker  announced  its  fourth-quarter  revenue 
of  $6.5  billion  in  January,  it  noted  that  revenue  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1998  —  ending  March  28  —  was  likely 
to  be  flat.  The  company’s  fourth-quarter  profits  were 
$1.7  billion. 

Aetna  cites  Y2K  charges 

Aetna,  Inc.  reported  that  it  expects  to  take  a  charge 
against  profits  —  $95  million  this  year  and  $44  million 
in  1999  —  to  pay  for  replacement  computers  as  it  fixes 
its  year  2000  problem.  The  Hartford,  Conn.-based  in¬ 
surer  disclosed  the  charges  in  a  filing  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  in  Washington. 

l  awsuit  over  a  Palm 

3Com  Corp.  is  suing  Microsoft  Corp.  in  Germany  and 
Italy  over  alleged  trademark  infringements  related  to 
the  PaimPilot  handheld  computer.  3Com  alleges  that 


Microsoft  tried  to  create  confusion  in  the  market  when 
it  unveiled  a  specification  for  handhelds  —  called  Palm 
PC  —  that  is  similar  to  3Com’s  PaimPilot.  Officials  for 
the  3Com  subsidiary  said  European  trademark  laws 
make  those  courts  a  good  venue  for  the  trademark  in¬ 
fringement  complaint. 

GE  Capital  exits  high  end 

GE  Capital  Services  is  getting  out  of  the  data  center 
outsourcing  business  by  selling  its  midrange  and  main¬ 
frame  outsourcing  operations  to  IBM  Global  Services. 
GE  Capital,  a  $250  billion  financial  services  company, 
said  it  also  will  outsource  its  own  data  center  opera¬ 
tions  to  IBM.  IBM  also  picks  up  28  current  GE  out¬ 
sourcing  customers,  according  to  an  IBM  spokesman. 
Neither  GE  Capital  nor  IBM  disclosed  terms  of  the 
deal.  Analysts  said  the  deal  will  allow  GE  to  focus  on 
its  larger  desktop  and  network  management  services 
business. 

IBM:  Use  Sysplex  or  no  discount 

IBM  is  letting  its  mainframe  customers  know  that  it 
takes  more  than  signing  a  statement  of  intent  saying 
they  will  deploy  the  Parallel  Sysplex  clustering  scheme 
to  continue  enjoying  software  licensing  discounts.  Un¬ 
der  new  requirements,  Parallel  Sysplex  customers  must 
show  they  are  actively  using  the  technology  if  they 
hope  to  receive  software  rebates  on  certain  mainframe 
software  licenses.  Analysts  said  the  discounts  can 
mean  savings  of  between  $250,000  and  $1  million  for 
large  information  systems  shops. 

Japan  PC  market  slips 

Japan’s  PC  market  shrunk  2.1%  in  1997,  a  result  of 
slack  consumer  demand,  higher  PC  prices  and  gener¬ 


ally  weak  economic  conditions,  according  to  market  re¬ 
searcher  I  DC  japan  Ltd.  Total  PC  shipments  reached 
7.9  million  units  for  the  calendar  year.  NEC  Corp.  main¬ 
tained  its  top  market  share  spot,  with  30%  of  all  PC 
sales,  but  it  saw  shipments  shrink  io%.  Number  two 
PC  maker  Fujitsu  Ltd.’s  market  share  grew  to  24%,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  IBM  with  n.4%  of  the  market. 

SHORT  TAKES  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  submitted  a  final  draft  of  their  proposed 
standard  for  Directory-Enabled  Networks  to  allow  de¬ 
velopers  to  build  directories  that  provide  a  single  point 
of  administration  for  all  network  resources.  . . .  AT&T 
Corp.  asked  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  prohibit  slamming,  the  practice  of  switch¬ 
ing  long-distance  customers  from  their  preferred  carri¬ 
ers.  AT&T  plans  to  set  up  a  hot  line  to  field  business 
customer  complaints,  similar  to  its  toll-free  number  for 
consumers.  .  .  .  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  bundled 
application  development  tools  in  a  $1,995  package  for 
the  workstation  market.  Tools  include  Visual  Workshop 
C++  Personal  Edition,  Java  Workshop  and  Java  Studio. 
.  .  .  Citing  White  House  opposition,  Atlanta-based  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  MindSpring  Enterprises, 
Inc.  has  pulled  out  of  the  Generic  Top-Level  Domain 
Council  of  Registrars,  an  organization  working  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  new  series  of  Internet  domain  names  such 
as  .shop,  .firm  and  .org.  .  .  .  Cabletron  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Rochester,  N.H.,  this  week  will  launch  an  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  system  that  allows  customers  to  con¬ 
figure,  price  and  order  products  online.  .  .  .  Gentia 
Software,  Inc.  in  Boston  will  announce  next  week 
that  Version  4.0  of  its  Business  Intelligence  environ¬ 
ment,  priced  at  $135,000  for  up  to  50  users,  will  sup¬ 
port  30  languages,  29  more  than  it  supported  in  previ¬ 
ous  releases. . . .  U.S.  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  said 
she  plans  to  form  the  National  Infrastructure  Protec¬ 
tion  Center  to  crack  down  on  computer  hackers. 
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Time  is  money.  And  when  you  get  a  mission- 


critical  database  on  its  feet  before  your  coffee  gets 


cold,  there’s  cause  for  celebration. Yahoo!®,  the 


leading  search  engine  on  the  Web,  uses  Oracle8'! 


on  NT  to  grow  and  manage  the  sales  of  its  Web 


advertising.  Now  a  global  sales  staff  can  access  a  7 


by  24  data  warehouse,  easily  search  through  inven¬ 


tory  data,  and  put  together  advertising  packages 


for  their  customers.  What’s  more,  the  scalability 


of  Oracle8  on  NT  allows  Yahoo!  to  grow  their 


business  dynamically,  enabling  success  through 


rapid  access  to  business  information.  There’s  more 


to  shout  about.  Doug  Smith  from  Yahoo!  claims, 


Oracle8  on  NT  gives  us  the  performance,  speed 


and  scalability  we  need,  and  is  the  most  cost-effective 


solution  out  there.”  The  leader  chose  the  leader, 


and  the  search  was  over.  Find  out  how  Oracle8  can 


put  exclamation  marks  into  your  business. 


Visit  unvw.oracle.coml8success  to  Learn  more 


or  call  800-633-1072,  ext.  1281 6 
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Brainshare  to  showcase  Novell,  Microsoft  ventures 


By  Laura  DiDio 


Novell,  Inc.  and  rival  Microsoft  Corp. 
are  talking  about  joining  forces  on  as 
many  as  five  cooperative  ventures  involv¬ 
ing  NetWare  and  Windows  NT  migra¬ 
tion,  Computerworld  has  learned. 


The  plans  were  disclosed  by  Novell 
CEO  Eric  Schmidt  as  part  of  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  for  the  company’s  annual  Brain- 
share  developers  conference,  which  kicks 
off  March  23  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Schmidt 
met  with  a  select  group  of  large  NetWare 
customers  at  the  company’s  headquar¬ 


ters  last  week  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  two  consecu¬ 
tive  profitable  quarters,  Novell  will  unveil 
its  new  “Four  Pillars  of  Networking” 
strategy  at  Brainshare.  A  product  road 
map  for  NetWare  5.0  and  a  64-bit  ver¬ 
sion  of  NetWare  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s 


We’re  looking  for  the  brightest  thinkers  to  help  lead  our  newly  formed  IT  group  into  the  future. 
Managing  IT  disciplines  in  architecture,  network  and  data  management  emerging  technologies  research, 
electronic  commerce,  systems  engineering  and  more.  You’ll  also  be  directing  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
premier  11  suppliers.  And  you’ll  be  doing  it  all  for  the  biggest,  most  influential  corporation  in  the  world. 
If  you’re  up  to  it  and  your  experience  and  knowledge  measure  up  to  star  quality,  send  your  resume 
to  GM  Dept.  2 1 3  by  faxing  it  to  3 1 3.667.4994 1 


People  in  Motion. 


by  emailing  it 

■ 

/i 
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General  Motors  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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Merced  chip  also  will  be  rolled  out  at 
the  conference,  sources  at  the  briefing 
said. 

Customers  were  enthusiastic  about 
Schmidt’s  pledge  to  work  with  Microsoft 
on  integrating  its  Windows  NT  operating 
system  with  NetWare. 

Topping  the  upcoming  products  list  is 
a  single  requester/redirector  being  joint¬ 
ly  developed  by  Microsoft  and  Novell  that 
will  easily  link  NetWare  and  NT  clients, 
Schmidt  told  the  customers.  Among 
those  at  the  briefing  were  representatives 
from  Household  International,  Inc., 
ServiceMaster  Services,  Inc.,  ComDisco 
Corp.,  Baxter  Health  Care,  Inc.  and 
Questar  Corp. 

“I’ve  used  both  Novell’s  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  NetWare/ 

Windows  NT  con¬ 
nectivity  packages 
in  the  past.  They 
were  OK,  but  the 
integration  was  less 
than  stellar  because 
they  just  weren’t  co¬ 
operating  with  one 
another  on  techni¬ 
cal  details,”  said  a 
source  who  asked 
to  remain  anony-  BRAINSHARE 
mous. 

Novell’s  new  networking  strategy  will 
encompass  network  services  and  collabo¬ 
ration,  Internet  and  intranet  services, 
network  manageability  and  application 
development.  It  will  form  the  underpin¬ 
nings  of  all  future  Novell  products,  in¬ 
cluding  NetWare  5.0,  company  execu¬ 
tives  said. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  NOVELL 

“For  the  first  time  in  four  years,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  Novell  executives  have 
fashioned  a  cohesive  and  complementary 
strategy  and  product  portfolio,”  said  one 
of  the  users,  who  also  requested 
anonymity.  “They’re  all  singing  the  same 
tune.” 

Bob  Sakakeeny,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group,  Inc.  in  Boston  who  also  attended 
the  Brainshare  preview,  agreed.  He  said 
he  was  encouraged  by  Novell  sticking  to 
its  delivery  schedule  for  NetWare  5.0., 
with  the  final  beta  version  due  next 
month  and  general  availability  in  late 
summer. 

“We’re  now  starting  to  hear  rumblings 
that  Microsoft  may  slip  delivery  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT  5.0  into  the  1999  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  because  of  complications 
with  Active  Directory,”  Sakakeeny  said. 
“This  gives  Novell  a  great  opportunity  for 
a  comeback.” 

NetWare’s  market  share  has  slipped 
in  the  face  of  a  withering  assault 
from  Windows  NT  over  the  past  18 
months. 

Windows  NT  Server  sales  accounted 
for  47%  of  all  network  operating  systems 
sold  last  year,  compared  with  a  31% 
share  for  NetWare,  according  to  D^ta- 
quest,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  consulting 
firm.  □ 


Thinking  outside-the-box. 

ViewSonic®,  The  Display  Technology 
Company™,  has  once  again  delivered  the 
future. This  time,  with  ViewPanel®,  a  line 
of  displays  that  completely  redefine  the 
concept  of  flexibility.  Using  up  to  75% 
less  desktop  space  than  a  standard  CRT, 
they  can  rotate  to  display  images  in 
both  portrait  and  landscape  modes. 

Outstanding  design. 

Standout  performance. 

Made  possible  by  ViewSonic’s  new  LCD 
ViewPanel  technology,  these  ergonomically 
designed,  next  generation  color  displays 
elevate  form  and  function  to  a  new  level. 
And  they’re  equally  capable  of  elevating 
the  status  of  those  who  own  them. 
With  eye-opening  1,024  x  768 
resolution,  ViewPanel  displays 
are  an  idea  as  bright  and  filled 
with  promise  as  the  21st  Century. 
And  they’re  here  today. 


For  the  ViewSonic  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  (800)  888-8583  and  ask 
for  agent  code  81145,  or  visit  ns  at: 
www.  view  son  ic.  com. 


Features 
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A  double  whammy  awaits 

►  Gartner  Group  warns  of  simultaneous  euro,  year  2000  problems 


By  Thomas  Hojfman 


the  IT  labor  shortage  that 
is  keeping  U.S.  companies  from 
developing  business-focused 
systems  is  putting  a  double 
whammy  on  their  counterparts 
across  the  Big  Pond. 

The  skills  crunch  is  making  it 
tough  for  European  companies 
to  simultaneously  complete  the 
two  biggest  systems  projects 
they  have  ever  faced:  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  euro,  the  European 
Monetary  Union’s  unified  cur¬ 
rency,  and  year  2000  repairs, 
according  to  an  exclusive  report 
sent  to  Computerworld  by 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner 
Group,  Inc. 

The  difficulty  for  U.S.  multi¬ 
national  firms  is  that  Europe’s 
problems  will  be¬ 
come  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

U.S.  banks,  bro¬ 
kerages,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  compa¬ 
nies  with  overseas 
interests  and  inter¬ 
faces  also  will  be 
challenged  to  deal 
effectively  with  the 
two  problems. 

IMPACT 

That  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so 
many  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  the 
euro’s  deadline  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  here  in  the  U.S. 

For  example,  executives  at 
many  U.S.  companies  believe 
they  can  attain  euro  compliance 
simply  by  upgrading  their  SAP 
America,  Inc.  and  other  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  systems 
to  euro-  and  year  2000-ready 
versions. 

Big  mistake,  said  Nick  Jones, 


a  Gartner  Group  analyst  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

“It’s  not  that  simple;  you’ve 
got  at  least  six  different 
[euro]  compliance  requirements 
alone”  including  legal,  account¬ 
ing,  local  regulatory,  tax  and  oth¬ 
er  demands  that  have  to  be  met 
in  addition  to  addressing  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  in  software 
programs,  Jones  said. 

Worse,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  other  global 
regulatory  agencies  haven’t  set 
any  compliance  guidelines,  said 
Bill  Imhof,  practice  director  at 
the  Alliance  of  Fiduciary  Con¬ 
sultants  International,  Inc.,  a 
Parsippany,  N.J.-based  financial 
services  consultant. 

Imhof  estimated  that  big 
banks  will  have  to  spend  $100 
million  to  $200 
million  to  prepare 
their  systems  for 
the  euro. 

The  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  is  dealing 
with  the  euro  prob¬ 
lem  by  upgrading 
its  SAP  R/ 2  sys¬ 
tems  to  euro- 
compliant  sys¬ 
tems,  said  David 
Kepler,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at 
the  chemical  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  Mid¬ 
land,  Mich. 

For  non-SAP 
systems,  Dow  will  shut  down 
old  reporting  systems  and  lega¬ 
cy  systems  and  shift  those  appli¬ 
cations  to  its  SAP  environment, 
Kepler  said.  By  having  a  com¬ 
mon  enterprise  system  in  place 
around  the  world,  euro  and  year 
2000  conversions  “will  be  a  lot 
easier  for  us  than  other  com¬ 
panies,”  he  said. 

Because  the  euro  currency 


EURO  TIMETABLE 


Jan.  1, 1999 

►  Lock  foreign  exchange 
rates  to  euro 

►  Commence  dual 
currency  processing 
(euro  plus  local  currency 
such  as  the  German 
deutsche  mark) 

Jan.  1,  2002 

►  Introduce  euro  notes 
and  coins 

►  Massive  switch  of  retail 
transactions  to  euro 

July  2002 

►  Euro  becomes  sole 
legal  tender 

►  All  processing  in  euro 
currency  only 

symbol  isn’t  located  on  any  com¬ 
puter  keyboards  yet,  companies 
with  extensive  operations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  will  have  to  upgrade  hard¬ 
ware  or  make  software  patches. 

Windows  95-based  software 
won’t  be  able  to  “read”  the  euro 
symbols  either,  Jones  said. 

For  U.S.  companies  receiving 
electronic  mail  from  Europe, 
that  problem  should  be  mainly 
an  annoyance,  Jones  said. 

But  for  organizations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  “the  whole  desktop  issue 
is  rather  a  monster,”  he  said. 

There  is  a  widespread  mis¬ 
conception  among  U.S.  banks 
that  they  have  a  three-year  tran¬ 
sition  period  to  make  the  euro 
conversion  after  Jan.  1, 2000. 

So  while  Belgians  “won’t  be 
able  to  buy  com  flakes”  with  the 
euro  until  2002,  Jones  said, 
euro-sensitive  bank  and  securi¬ 
ties  processing  systems  must  be 
ready  by  Jan.  1,  1999,  Imhof 
said.D 

RELATEDLINKS 

For  these  and  other  related  links, 
point  your  browser  at 

www2.computerworld.com/ 

home/features.nsf/AII/ 

g8o3ogeuroy2klinks 

►  IT  impact  of  the  euro 

www.ispo.cec.be/y2keuro/euroit.htm 

»-  Rules  of  thumb  for  year  2000  and 
euro  software  repairs 

www.euro-emu.co.uk/ 
issuehubs/rthumb  98.  shtml 

*-  European  Monetary  Union  and  IT 

www.  euro-emu.  co.  uk/issuehubs/ 
infotech.shtml 


Euro  projects  get  the  money _ 

U.S.  retailers,  manufacturers  and  other  companies  with  interna¬ 
tional  partnerships  and  business  divisions  in  Europe  could  be  im¬ 
periled  by  converging  euro/year  2000  projects. 

That’s  because  European  companies  are  throwing  more  money 
and  bodies  at  euro  conversions  than  at  the  year  2000  problem, 
-aid  Nick  Jones,  a  Gartner  Group  analyst  in  London. 

For  example,  according  to  a  survey  Jones  conducted  among 
Gartner  customers  last  week,  European  financial  services  compa- 
nic-  are  spending  three  to  five  times  more  on  the  euro  problem 
1  *  An  .hey  are  allocating  to  year  2000  fixes. 

That  could  delay  European  year  2000  readiness  and  potentially 
cripple  U.S.  companies  that  depend  on  European  organizations  for 
•  aw  materials,  services  and  key  electronic  interfaces. 

“Nobody  [in  Europe]  wants  to  work  on  year  2000.  It’s  perceived 
as  being  really  boring,”  Jones  said.  —  Thomas  Hoffman 


"We’re  [in  a  better 
position]  to  handle 
the  conversions" 
than  many  rivals 


Existing  patch  could 
have  stymied  hackers 


By  Laura  DiDio 


the  spate  of  hacker  attacks 
that  crashed  thousands  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  Windows  95  sys¬ 
tems  at  NASA,  government 
agencies  and  universities  over  a 
two-day  period  last  week  didn’t 
have  to  happen. 

None  of  the  attacks  resulted 
in  any  network  damage  or  lost 
data.  But  they  could  have  easily 
been  prevented  with  a  free  secu¬ 
rity  patch  that  immunizes  Win¬ 
dows  systems  from  denial-of- 
service  attacks,  security  experts 
said. 

ANEW  GAME 

Denial-of-service  attacks  flood 
PCs  or  servers  with  phony  mes¬ 
sages,  which  cause  the  devices 
to  overload  and  crash.  These 
types  of  attacks  aren’t  new.  But 
until  now,  hackers  could  attack 
only  one  server  or  system  at  a 
time. 

“Now  they’ve  automated  the 
denial-of-service  attack  to  crash 
thousands  of  machines  simulta¬ 
neously.  That’s  scary,”  said 
Chris  Klaus,  chief  technology 
officer  at  Internet 
Security  Systems, 

Inc.  in  Atlanta. 

For  instance,  doz¬ 
ens  of  unclassi¬ 
fied  Navy  computers 
with  direct  Internet 
links  crashed  in 
Point  Loma  and 
Charleston,  S.C., 
and  Norfolk,  Va., 
said  Ron  Broersma, 
a  civilian  computer 
security  expert  at 
labs  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the 
Navy  in  Point  Loma. 

He  said  the  so-called 
TearDrop2  denial-of- 
service  attack  ex¬ 
ploited  a  glitch  in 
Windows  NT  that  in¬ 
structs  the  system  to 
expend  its  memory 
resources  to  solve 
invalid  data  problems. 

“Any  customer  that  fully  up¬ 
dated  their  Windows  95  and 
Windows  NT  systems  with  our 
security  hot  fixes  was  not  vul¬ 
nerable  to  these  common  deni¬ 
al-of-service  attacks,”  said  Karan 
Khanna,  a  Microsoft  Windows 
NT  security  product  manager. 
During  the  past  six  months,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  posted  five  fixes  to 
halt  those  attacks,  Khanna  said. 

Frank  O’Donnell,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab¬ 


oratory  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  said 
he  is  less  confident  in  the  patch¬ 
es.  “We’re  not  sure  how  this 
particular  attack  came  in,  so  we 
can’t  say  that  the  patch  would 
have  prevented  it,”  he  said. 

THE  FIX  WORKED 

Craig  Huckabee,  research  assis¬ 
tant  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  Madison,  a  NASA  re¬ 
search  partner,  said  crashes 
from  the  denial-of-service  at¬ 
tacks  happened  very  fast.  “We 
had  45  Windows  NT  [machines] 
go  down  at  once.  We  began  in¬ 
stalling  patches  right  away.  They 
did  protect  us  on  Tuesday  night 
when  we  got  hit  again,  though 
some  NT  machines  with  the 
patches  did  slow  down,”  Hucka¬ 
bee  said. 

And  14  out  of  15  NASA  sites 
were  hit  late  Monday  with  the 
TearDrop2  and  NewTear  denial- 
of-service  attacks  that  crashed 
several  systems,  though  a  NASA 
spokesman  declined  to  say  how 
many. 

Among  the  universities  re¬ 
porting  TearDrop2  denial-of- 
service  attacks  last  Monday  and 


Tuesday  were  MIT,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  University  of 
California  campuses  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  Irvine,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

Denial-of-service  attacks  are 
difficult,  though  not  impossible, 
to  trace  because  they  don’t  in¬ 
clude  legitimate  return  address. 

The  patch,  called  Teardrop2, 
is  available  from  Microsoft  at 
www.microsoft.com/security/ 
newtear2.htm.  □ 


Internet  Security  System's  Chris  Klaus 
described  last  week's  attacks  as  "scary" 
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Were  changing  the  way  the  game  is  played. 


Of  all  the  games  in  town,  were  clearly  the  easiest  one  to  play. 
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GpenView's  future 
hinges  on  service 

►  HP  attempts  to  quash  user  concern  with  tools 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


Duke's  Paul  Ed¬ 
munds:  “I  feel  more 
comfortable  now  as 
an  OpenView  user” 


users  of  openview  manage¬ 
ment  tools  said  they  are  relieved 
to  see  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  re¬ 
covering  from  recent  fumbles  in 
the  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  arena  and 
clarifying  the  future 
of  OpenView. 

HP  last  week  said 
OpenView  will  have 
a  laser-sharp  focus 
on  quality  of  service 
—  in  other  words, 
helping  informa¬ 
tion  systems  man¬ 
agers  provide  the 
uptime  and  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  that 
businesses  are  de¬ 
manding. 

To  demonstrate  its  renewed 
commitment  and  focus,  HP  an¬ 
nounced  service-oriented  tools 
designed  to  make  OpenView  de¬ 
liver  tangible  results  sooner 
than  its  competitors’  suites  (see 
story  at  right). 

USER  CONFIDENCE 

“Now  that  I  know  where  they 
are  going  and  how  they  will 
differentiate  themselves,  I  feel  a 
whole  lot  better,”  said  Paul  Ed¬ 
munds,  a  senior  network  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Duke  Energy  Corp.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  “Every  vendor 
talks  a  great  set  of  buzzwords 
about  sendee  management, 
but  HP  is  assembling  the  tools 
and  expertise  so  we  can  make  it 
happen.” 

Concern  about  HP’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  OpenView  flared  up 
several  times  last  year. 

Users  and  analysts  com¬ 
plained  that  HP  was  lost  in  the 
battle  between  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc.  and 
Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.  for  a  market 
that  could  reach  $18  billion  by 
2001 

Many  wondered  if  shifting 
the  software  division  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  division  signaled  a  demo¬ 
tion.  And  many  were  shocked 
when  HP  hardware  divisions 
bundled  competing  products 
with  their  servers. 

'here’s  no  doubt  left  about 
Lk  importance  of  OpenView 

Itware  to  HP’s  business,”  said 
f.  iidra  Potter,  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  engineer  at  Air  Products  & 
Chemicals,  Inc.  in  Allentown, 
."  .d  president  of  the  Open- 


View  Forum  user  group. 

Users  said  they  were  reas¬ 
sured  to  hear  HP  Chairman  and 
CEO  Lew  Platt  stress  the  strate¬ 
gic  role  of  OpenView  software. 
Platt  said  HP’s  goal  is  to  help 
transform  an  IS 
manager’s  role 
from  tactical  tech¬ 
nologist  to  trustee 
of  critical  business 
services. 

“That  goal  pro¬ 
vides  a  practical  fo¬ 
cus  for  enterprise 
management  tech¬ 
nology”  that  has 
been  missing  from 
CA  and  Tivoli,  said 
Jim  Herman,  vice 
president  at  North¬ 
east  Consulting  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.  in  Boston.  “HP  is 
clearly  showing  why  you  need 
integrated  management  tools: 
to  report  what’s  meaningful  to 
the  business,  not  to  the  de¬ 
vices.” 

For  example,  IS  managers  at 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
are  under  pressure  from  inter¬ 
nal  users  and  external  custom¬ 
ers  to  maintain  availability  of 
services,  not  specific  systems 
and  network  connections,  said 
Michael  Stollery,  an  advanced 
systems  administrator  at  the 
EDS  service  management  cen- 


Hewlett-  Packard  added  or 
enhanced  these  and  other 
OpenView  tools  last  week: 

■  MeasureWare  Service  Re¬ 
porter  monitors  response 
times  experienced  by  end  us¬ 
ers  of  critical  applications. 
Then  it  posts  simple  reports 
on  a  World  Wide  Web  page  so 
IS  managers  can  compare  ac¬ 
tual  performance  to  the  goal 
defined  by  a  service-level 
agreement. 

■  IT  Service  Manager,  a  library 
of  modules  that  help  define 
and  track  service  goals,  now 
links  to  IT/Operations  and 
Network  Node  Manager. 
Help  desk  operators  running 
those  consoles  can  get  more 
information  about  systems 
and  networks  to  solve  service 
disruptions. 

—  Patrick  Dryden 


ter  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

“They  don’t  care  if  we  can 
ping  a  server  98%  of  the  time. 
They  want  E-mail,  databases 
and  Web  servers  available  98% 
of  the  time,”  Stollery  said.  “HP 
is  going  in  the  right  direction  to 
help  us  do  that.” 

Even  so,  HP  can’t  deliver  all 
the  pieces  to  meet  a  company’s 
management  needs.  EDS,  for 
example,  plans  to  use  CA’s  Uni¬ 
center  TNG  as  the  manager  of 
managers  to  give  IS  a  clear  view 
of  business  processes.  It  will 
interact  with  HP’s  network 
manager,  NetScout  Systems, 
Inc.’s  traffic  monitor  and  BMC 
Software,  Inc.’s  system  man¬ 
ager.  □ 


Cybercrime  takes  costly  toll 


By  Laura  DiDio 


a  joint  survey  by  Computer 
Security  Institute,  Inc.  (CSI)  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  cybercrime  is 
on  the  rise  and  that  security- 
related  losses  totaled  $137  mil¬ 
lion  in  1997. 

San  Francisco-based  CSI  and 
the  FBI  surveyed  security  pro¬ 
fessionals  at  520  Fortune  1000 
businesses.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  findings: 

■  Eighty-eight  percent  suffered  a 
security  breach  in  1997. 

■  Nearly  75%  suffered  financial 
losses.  Losses  totaled  $137  mil¬ 
lion,  a  rise  of  37%  from  $100 
million  in  1996. 

■  Forty-four  percent  reported 
hacks  from  inside  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

■Twenty-four  percent  were 


hacked  from  outside. 

■  Another  25%  experienced  de- 
nial-of-service  attacks. 

■  Fourteen  percent  had  net¬ 
works  and  data  sabotaged. 

“Computer  crime  is  boom¬ 
ing,  and  few  people  are  doing 
enough  to  protect  against  as¬ 
saults  ranging  from  stolen  lap¬ 
tops  to  high-tech  Internet  heists 
worth  millions,”  said  CSI  direc¬ 
tor  Patrice  Rapalus. 

The  520  organizations  sur¬ 
veyed  reported  losses  of  $11.2 
million  from  financial  fraud, 
$17.2  million  from  telecom¬ 
munications  fraud,  $33.5  mil¬ 
lion  from  theft  of  proprietary  in¬ 
formation,  $2.1  million  from 
sabotage  of  data  or  networks,  $7 
million  from  computer  viruses 
and  $5.2  million  from  laptop 
computer  theft,  according  to 
CSI.D 


Vendors  adopt 
service  model 

►  Xerox  buys  network  integrator;  CA  retrenches 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

xerox  corp.  last  week  bid 
$415  million  for  a  network  inte¬ 
grator.  Computer  Associates  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  set  its  sights  on 
new  takeover  targets.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trend:  Service 
what  you  sell. 

The  complex  ecosystem  of 
software,  hardware  and  net¬ 
works  demands  expertise  that 
organizations  have  trouble  find¬ 
ing  and  keeping.  So  they  spend 
more  than  one-third  of  their  in¬ 
formation  technology  budget  on 
consulting,  outsourcing  and  var¬ 
ious  services  to  make  technol¬ 
ogy  cooperate  with  business  ob¬ 
jectives,  according  to  analysts. 

RIGHT  STUFF 

“This  is  an  intelligent  move  on 
the  part  of  Xerox,”  said  Jim  Aze- 
vedo,  systems  developer  at  Drey- 
ers  Ice  Cream,  Inc.  in  Union 
City,  Calif.,  which  uses  a  docu¬ 
ment  management  system  to 
track  ice  cream  recipes.  “When 
we  installed  our  system,  we 
had  to  hire  network  integrators 
from  an  outside  consulting 
firm.”  He  said  he  prefers  one- 
stop  shopping  for  software  and 
services. 

Such  demand  translated  to  $2 
billion  in  document  services 
outsourcing  last  year  for  Xerox, 
up  58%,  as  customers  sought 
help  distributing  information  in 
an  increasingly  network-based 
world,  according  to  Xerox  offi¬ 
cials  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

That  is  why  Xerox  is  seeking 
its  largest  acquisition  in  10 
years:  XLConnect  Solutions, 
Inc.  and  its  parent  company,  In¬ 
telligent  Electronics,  Inc.  in  Ex¬ 
ton,  Pa.  XLConnect  has  1,500 
employees  and  had  revenue  of 
$135.7  million  last  year.  It  pro¬ 
vides  network  management, 
consulting,  design  and  integra¬ 
tion  services  for  midsize  and 
large  companies. 

“The  goal  is  to  better  manage 
documents  across  networks  and 
go  further  designing  and  build¬ 
ing  networks  for  imaging  and 
workflow  functions,"  said  Tim 
Wallace,  president  and  CEO  of 
XLConnect. 

For  example,  Xerox  wants  to 
build  device-monitoring  capa¬ 
bilities  that  XLConnect  now  us¬ 
es  to  manage  networks  into  its 
hardware  and  software,  Wallace 


said.  Then  Xerox  could  offer  re¬ 
mote  maintenance,  supply 
tracking  and  chargeback  ser¬ 
vices  to  create  revenue,  he  said. 

CA  hungers  for  such  a  service 
arm,  but  last  week  company  of¬ 
ficials  said  CA  would  let  its 
$io8-per-share  cash  tender  of¬ 
fer  for  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
(CSC)  expire  at  midnight  March 
16.  That  day,  a  court  in  Nevada, 
where  CSC  is  incorporated,  will 
hear  CA’s  plea  to  overturn 
CSC’s  poison-pill  defense. 

Some  analysts  said  they 
doubted  Islandia,  N.Y. -based 
CA’s  withdrawal  decision,  say¬ 
ing  they  believed  it  to  be  a  strate¬ 
gic  move  to  get  CSC  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  pressure  the  board  to 
accept  the  cash  offer. 


"It's  essential  for  us  to 
provide  not  just  the 
technology  but  the 
service. ...  no  one 
[takeover  target]  on 
the  horizon  [is]  as  big 
as  CSC." 

-  Charles  Wang 
CA  chairman,  CEO 


“I  can’t  be  more  direct:  No, 
it’s  time  to  just  let  the  offer  ex¬ 
pire,”  said  CA  Chairman  and 
CEO  Charles  Wang. 

Barring  any  “significant 
change  in  the  landscape”  with 
CSC,  CA  will  build  up  its  own 
services  organization  and  “take 
smaller  steps”  in  future  acquisi¬ 
tions,  Wang  said. 

“It’s  essential  for  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  not  just  the  technology  but 
the  service,”  Wang  said.  There 
will  be  other  service  provider 
targets  this  year  and  next  year, 
he  said,  but  “no  one  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  as  big  as  CSC.” 

A  service  arm  would  be  a  stra¬ 
tegic  advantage  for  CA,  but 
“they  won’t  be  crippled  without 
one,”  said  Charles  Phillips,  an 
analyst  at  Morgan  Stanley,  Dean 
Witter  &  Co.  in  New  York.  □ 
Senior  editor  Barb  Cole-Gomol- 
ski  contributed  to  this  article. 
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AVAILABLE  FEATURES  AND  OPTIONS 


Intel  300MHz  Pentium'  II  processor 
64MB  ECC  SDRAM 
4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI-3  hard  drive 
Fire  GL  1000  pro  8MB  66MHz  PCI  Open  GL 
Professional  3D  accelerator 
Samurai™  chip  set 
19'  Hitachi  SuperScan  CM751 
(18’  display)  ,26dp  monitor 


MICRON  POWERDIGM  Xsu 


Dual  Intel  333MHz  Pentium  II  processors 
128MB  ECC  SDRAM 
4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI-3  hard  drive 
Fire  GL  4000  15MB  3DRAM/16MB  CDRAM  Open  GL  Professional 
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Iomega  1 GB  Jaz  SCSI  drive 
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Wavetable  stereo  sound  with  speakers 
Microsoft'  IntelliMouse™ 

Microsoft  Windows  NT"  Workstation 
5-year/3-year  Micron  Power™  limited  warranty 


your  company  needs  to  stay  on  top.  And  MicronIM  systems  come 
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30-day  money  back  policy 
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Politicos  debate  'net  tax  issues 
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committees  may  vote  on  the  is¬ 
sue  this  week. 

The  bill  appears  to  leave  the 
contentious  issue  of  sales  taxes 
on  World  Wide  Web  businesses 
in  the  air.  Such  taxes  are  some¬ 
thing  many  of  the  nation’s  gov¬ 
ernors  have  been  itching  to  levy. 

Those  trying  to  sell  goods 


over  the  Internet  said  they  have 
two  requests  for  those  waging 
the  debate  on  Capitol  Hill:  A  tax 
system  that  handles  Web  orders 
the  same  as  mail  or  telephone 
orders  and  one  that  isn’t  a  night¬ 
mare  to  administer. 

“We  should  be  treated  exactly 
like  a  mail  catalog  —  no  better, 


no  worse,”  said  Phil  Polishook, 
vice  president  of  marketing  at 
EToys,  Inc.  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  For  now,  Web  businesses 
generally  follow  the  same  rules 
as  mail  order,  collecting  sales  tax 
only  in  states  where  they  have  a 
physical  presence. 

“If  it’s  a  flat  playing  field, 


we’re  OK  with  it,”  said  Jamie 
O’Neill,  chief  operating  officer 
at  Garden  Escape,  Inc.  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas.  "We  would  not  be 
happy  if,  because  we’re  an  Inter¬ 
net-based  company,  we  end  up 
paying  tax  on  every  transaction, 
when  a  traditional  direct  mar¬ 
keting  company  does  not.” 


There  also  is  concern  that  a 
sales  tax  would  open  the  door  to 
tracking  tax  data  not  only  for  50 
states,  but  also  for  30,000  city, 
county  and  other  local  taxation 
districts. 

"Taxes  change  so  often,  we’d 
need  a  dedicated  person  in 
charge  of  that,  or  at  least  a  part- 
time  person,”  said  Eva  Wood- 
small,  site  director  at  Toys.com 
in  Altadena,  Calif.  Woodsmall 
said  she  hopes  that  no  new  taxes 
are  passed  in  the  near  future. 
The  company  already  has  its 
hands  full  with  year  2000  pro¬ 
gramming  issues,  she  noted. 

States  are  worried  they  will 
lose  sales  tax  revenue  as  more 
consumers  purchase  goods  and 
services  over  the  Internet.  The 
sales  tax  "is  a  1930s  tax  in  a  21st 
century  environment,  and  it 
can’t  survive  under  current 
rules  calling  for  physical  pres¬ 
ence  and  totally  uncoordinated 
and  complex  administration,” 
said  Harley  Duncan,  director  of 
the  Federation  of  Tax  Adminis¬ 
trators  in  Washington. 

The  National  Governors  As¬ 
sociation  backs  letting  each  state 
create  a  single  sales  tax  on  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce,  easing  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  local 
tax  districts.  The  governors  want 
similar  rights  for  mail  and 
phone  catalog  sales.  Only  Con¬ 
gress  could  grant  those  rights 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  only  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  may  regulate  and 
therefore  tax  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Many  in  the  industry 
question  whether  all  the  states 
could  agree  on  such  a  plan  and 
whether  powerful  cities  would 
forfeit  their  local  taxing  powers. 

Meanwhile,  officials  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Virginia  —  all  with  Re¬ 
publican  governors  and  growing 
Internet  industries  —  support 
an  Internet  tax  moratorium. 

Utah  Gov.  Michael  O.  Leavitt, 
also  a  Republican,  said  he  spent 
hours  on  the  phone  last  week 
with  Cox  arguing  that  Congress 
shouldn’t  prevent  all  new  types 
of  state  taxing  authority  of  the 


Internet.  Top  White  House  aide 
Ira  Magaziner  told  Computer- 
world  last  week  that  President 
Clinton  supports  the  Internet 
Tax  Freedom  Act  because  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  commission  to  hammer 
out  agreement  on  Internet  sales 
tax  collection  and  the  authority 
of  states  and  localities. 

CENTRALIZED  TAXATION 

One  possible  electronic-com¬ 
merce  scenario  the  commission 
could  adopt,  Magaziner  suggest¬ 
ed,  would  let  consumers  buy 
goods  over  the  Internet  using  a 
smart  card  encoded  with  the 
customer’s  place  of  residence.  A 
third-party  auditor  could  collect 
all  the  money  and  then  distrib¬ 
ute  appropriate  funds  to  the 
vendors  and  government  tax 
agencies.  “Taxing  authorities 
would  save  money  by  getting 
more  compliance  and  getting 
money  sooner,”  Magaziner  said. 

Internet  tax  experts  have  sug¬ 
gested  other  methods,  including 
allowing  states  to  tax  a  Web- 
based  vendor  on  the  total  sales  it 
makes  in  a  state  if  it  exceeds  a 
set  minimum. 

Web  business  executives  are 
taking  the  debate  in  stride. 
“People  will  figure  it  out,  and 
we  will  do  whatever  we  have  to 
do,”  said  Cyndy  Ainsworth,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  at  Net  Con¬ 
tents,  Inc.,  which  runs  Virtual 
Vineyards  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  □ 
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Collection  rules  vary  from  state  to  state 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


internet-based  businesses 
are  not  created  equally  —  at 
least  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  sales 

tax  system. 

For  now,  Internet-only  busi¬ 
nesses  follow  largely  the  same 
1  0  ies  as  mail-order  catalog  com¬ 
panies.  That  means  they  collect 
.-.ales  tax  only  in  states  where 
they  have  a  physical  presence,  or 
nexus,”  in  tax  lingo.  For  exam- 
pi.  Virtual  Vineyards  in  Palo 
A  Calif,  charges  sales  tax  on- 
ly  ov.  infers  shipped  to  custom- 
e  ■  in  California. 

.!  fir  a  corporation  such  as 
:  .  die  hsuer.  Inc.,  which  has 
i.rck  asui  mortar  stores  across 
•  ‘  <> . :  i  ■  t  r v,  t  s  World  Wide  Web 
1  -  mV  ..harge  sales  tax  for  or- 
,■  v’.h-’re  there  is  an  Eddie 


Bauer  store.  Unfair?  “We  don’t 
get  a  choice  on  it,  whether  it’s 
fair  or  not.  We  don’t  waste  any 
energy  on  that,”  said  Judy  Neu¬ 
man,  vice  president  of  interac¬ 
tive  media  at  Eddie  Bauer,  based 
in  Redmond,  Wash. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
know  if  the  site  loses  customers 
because  of  the  tax  without  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey,  Neuman  said, 
but  she  doesn’t  recall  receiving 
complaints.  “We  get  more 
E-mail  about  charging  for  ship¬ 
ping,”  she  said. 

To  muddle  the  issue  further, 
there  are  enterprises  such  as 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.  Although 
the  bookseller  has  stores 
throughout  the  U.S.,  it  charges 
sales  tax  on  its  Web  site  in  only 
four  states  (Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Virginia). 


The  company  wouldn’t  com¬ 
ment  on  tax  issues,  but  observ¬ 
ers  said  Barnesandnoble.com 
was  set  up  as  a  separate  corpo¬ 
rate  entity  and  thus  has  to  pay 
sales  tax  only  in  states  where  the 
Internet  business  has  a  physical 
presence. 

“I  think  that’s  a  fairly  com¬ 
mon  strategy  —  look  to  isolate 
your  nexus-creating  activities,” 
said  Michael  McLoughlin,  a 
manager  at  KPMG  Peat  Mar¬ 
wick  LLP’s  national  tax  office  in 
Washington.  States  have  tried 
and  failed  to  tax  separate  mail¬ 
order  arms  of  retail  stores  such 
as  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  he  said. 

Some  retailers  with  multiple 
channels  want  everyone  playing 
by  the  same  rules  so  Internet- 
only  competitors  can’t  escape 
charging  sales  tax.  □ 


Q:  Where  does  Congress  stand  on  Internet  taxation? 

A:  The  Internet  Tax  Freedom  Act  originally  called  for  a  five-year 
moratorium  on  new  taxes  on  the  Internet,  but  that  provision  may 
undergo  changes  before  the  House  or  Senate  votes  on  it.  President 
Clinton  has  endorsed  the  moratorium,  which  would  allow  a  pro¬ 
posed  commission  time  to  consider  a  uniform  way  to  levy  sales 
taxes  on  Internet  transactions. 

Q:  What  did  the  National  Governors  Association  approve  Feb.  24? 

A:  It  has  no  force  of  law,  but  the  governors  group  approved  the 
Internet  Development  Act  of  1998.  California  and  New  York  were 
among  its  dissenters.  The  act  has  three  parts:  It  calls  for  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  any  new  federal,  state  and  local  Internet  access  or  bit  fees.  It 
calls  on  each  state  to  establish  a  single  statewide  sales  tax  rate  on 
all  taxable  electronic-commerce  and  mail-order  purchases  and  to 
create  a  method  of  distributing  the  appropriate  share  to  cities  and 
counties.  It  also  seeks  a  simplified  state  sales  tax  structure  and 
administration.  The  governors  oppose  the  moratorium  before  Con¬ 
gress;  they  are  afraid  it  will  become  permanent. 

Q:  Who  cares  if  you  pay  taxes  on  the  Internet? 

A:  Internet  vendors  may  choose  not  to  impose  any  taxes  on  their 
customers,  but  nearly  everybody  —  including  President  Clinton, 
Congress  and  the  governors  —  supports  allowing  the  same  taxes 
required  in  a  face-to-face  transaction  to  be  applied  to  online  pur¬ 
chases.  Street  vendors  worry  that  they  will  face  an  unfair  burden  if 
their  Internet  competitors  don’t  pay. 
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Sound  off  on  'net  taxes 


The  battle  over  Internet  taxes  isn’t  quite  as 
simple  as  Main  Street,  U.S.A.  vs.  main- 
street.com.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  for  example,  has  weighed  in  in  favor 
of  a  moratorium  on  Internet  taxation  to 
allow  the  'net  to  grow. 

Some  World  Wide  Web  businesses  say 
they  could  handle  collecting  sales  tax;  it’s 
just  a  database  and  programming  issue. 
Others  say  it  would  add  significant  IT  costs. 
All  businesses  agree  that  they  want  an  Inter¬ 
net  tax  system  that's  fair.  But  fairness,  like 
beauty,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Business 
and  industry  leaders  sound  off  on  the  issue: 

"The  White  House 
has  always  said  we 
wanted  no  tariffs 
and  custom  fees 
internationally  on 
the  Internet  and 
no  discriminatory 
taxes  or  access 
taxes.  But  we  nev¬ 
er  said  states  or  cities  could  not  ap¬ 
ply  existing  taxation." 

-  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDE  IRA  MAGAZINER 


"It's  not  absurd  to  pay  the  taxes. 

It's  the  paperwork  behind  it  that's 
absurd." 

-  PHIL  POLISHOOK,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  MARKETING,  ETOYS,  INC. 


"This  is  the  new  thing  [in  media  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  Internet].  Now  I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  start  getting  E-mail  saying 
’Why  don't  you  stop  charging  tax.'" 

-  BRIAN  SUGAR,  NEW-MEDIA  DIRECTOR, 
J.  CREW  GROUP,  INC. 


"The  truth  is  that 
the  sales  tax  is 
owed  today  on 
Internet  sales.  If 
you  buy  over  the 
Internet  in  the  46 
states  with  a  sales 
tax,  you  legally 
owe  the  state 
where  you  live.  Ordinary  people  don’t 
know  about  this,  and  it  is  not  collect¬ 
ed  by  states  because  of  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  not  knowing  where  the  sales 
are  done." 

-  UTAH  GOV.  MICHAEL  LEAVITT 


"If  we  want  to  argue  what  consti¬ 
tutes  sufficient  physical  presence  to 
require  [tax]  collection,  we  can  have 
litigation  until  my  kids  are  through 
college." 

-  HARLEY  DUNCAN,  DIRECTOR, 
FEDERATION  OF  TAX  ADMINISTRATORS 


"If  they're  taking  on  the  Internet, 
they're  going  to  be  taking  on  all  of 
direct  marketing.” 

-BOB  SMITH,  PRESIDENT, 
SHOP.ORG  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 


"I  couldn't  look  someone  in  the  face 
and  say,  'If  we  [have  to  pay  one  sales 
tax  rate  to  each  of  the  50  states], 
it's  going  to  put  us  out  of  business.’ 
From  a  burden  standpoint,  it’s  not 
horrible." 

-JAMIE  O’NEILL,  CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER, 
GARDEN  ESCAPE,  INC. 


"The  alternative  [to  a  moratorium]  is 
to  let  the  states  tax  at  their  will  and 
take  it  to  court.  Then  in  six,  seven 
years,  it  will  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 

-  MICHAEL  MCLOUGHLIN,  MANAGER, 
KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 
NATIONAL  TAX  OFFICE 
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Managing  Re-Systemization 

How  U  S  WEST  Dex  moved  from  a  mainframe  to  a  distributed 
environment  with  PATROL 


US  WEST  Dex,  one  of  many 
U  S  WEST  companies, 
sells  Yellow  Pages  adver¬ 
tising,  related  mailing  lists 
and  other  products  that  are 
derived  from  telephone  directories. 
In  all,  they  publish  over  300  directo¬ 
ries  with  over  42  million  printed 
copies. 

Handling  all  of  this  publishing 
and  taking  care  of  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  USA  and  international  clients 
calls  for  complete  distribution  of 
data  24  hours  a  day.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  critical  applications  must  be 
available  to  thousands  of  users. 

The  original  mainframe  needed 
upgrading  and  the  decision  was 
made  by  U  S  WEST  Dex  manage¬ 
ment  to  move  to  a  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment.  Over  a  period  of  many 
months,  operational  processes  were 
decreased  on  the  mainframe  and 
increased  on  the  distributed  systems. 

U  S  WEST  Dex  created  a  new 
group  called  the  “System 
Management  Center”  (SMC)  to  rec¬ 
ommend  products  to  help  them  ease 
and  manage  the  transition.  As  inter¬ 
action  with  the  SMC  progressed 
over  a  couple  of  months,  one  partner 
relationship  between  two  vendors 
stood  out,  that  of  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software. 

“We  found  that  the  partner  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  was  able  to  satisfy  a  broad 
range  of  our  needs.  The  joint  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  individual  products 
tended  to  complement  and  even 
strengthen  each  other.  We  saw  clear 
advantages  to  both  vendors  working 
with  us  as  a  single  team  rather  than 
separately.  We  awarded  them  our 
contract  jointly  and  plan  to  order 
more  later  this  year,”  explains 
Project  Manager  Henry  Vargas  of 
U  S  WEST  Dex. 

“Our  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  re-architected  into 
the  client/server  model  to  help  give 
us  a  competitive  advantage.  We  use 
the  Hewlett-Packard  systems  due  to 


their  mission-critical  capabilities, 
high  performance  and  the  ability  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  BMC 
Software  to  put  together  a  solution.” 

These  products  will  provide  U  S 
WEST  Dex  with  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  information  from  their  new  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment 
and  process  it  to  report  the  status  of 
individual  elements  within  their  IT 
environment.  They  will  be  able  to 
graphically  show  the  current  status 
of  all  elements  of  their  enterprise, 
including  networks,  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases,  and  manage 
them  through  one  console.  They 
should  realize  a  seamless,  easy  tran¬ 
sition  of  critical  systems  with 
reduced  user  downtime. 


“We  are  pleased  to  be  working 
with  BMC  Software  on  this  project,” 
said  Business  Development 
Manager  Travis  Muesing,  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  “We  have  worked 
with  them  before  and  have  always 
felt  that  our  products,  services,  sup¬ 
port  and  education  complement 
each  other.  Together,  we  can  always 
provide  our  customers  with  a  com¬ 
plete,  timely  and  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  integrated  network  and 
system  management  needs.” 

U  S  WEST  Dex  plans  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  of  the  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software  products  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  support  for  IT  oper¬ 
ations,  performance  monitoring  and 
IT  administration. 


U 


HP 


is  reselling  PATROL "  technolo¬ 
gy  and  products  because  of  the 
tight  integration  BMC  Software 
is  delivering  through  the  HP 
OpenView  enterprise 
solutions.  Together,  HP 
OpenView  and  PATROL  pro¬ 
vide  the  highly  desired  comple¬ 
mentary  functionality  that  our 
customers  need  today  in  the  areas 
of  application  and  data  management.  ^  ^ 


Johnnie-Mike  Irving,  General  Manager 
HP  Professional  Services  Organization 
for  the  Americas 

Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/info 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 
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THEY  ARE  SURROUNDED  BY  BANANA  PEELS. 


The  way  they  do  business  is  changing. 


Their  product  line  is  changing. 


Their  customers  are  changing. 


Their  competitors  are  changing. 


Even  the  company's  name  is  changing. 
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Manufacturing.  Join  dynamic  companies  like  federal  Express  ( Corporation,  pox  Inc,,  and  Mobil 


today.  Before  you  meet  your  next  banana  peel,  1-888-7/3-82 77  or  www. people-soft. cOiti 


We  work  in  your  world. 


Change  is  the  only  constant  in  business  these  days.  That's  why  the  ability  to  adapt  has  always 


been  at  the  core  of  our  applications,  from  HR  and  f  inancials  to  Supply  Chain  Management  and 
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NetMeeting  cuts  Dow  travel  expenses 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

to  help  cut  international  travel  costs  for 
its  growing  global  organization,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  in  Midland,  Mich.,  last  fall 
decided  to  bring  together  teams  of  its 
workers  via  real-time  data  sharing  and 


collaboration.  As  a  result,  workers  in  vir¬ 
tual  teams  have  reduced  the  number  of 
trips  they  expected  to  take  on  projects, 
and  shortened  by  15%  the  time  it  takes 
to  edit  and  pass  on  conventional  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  documents  to  other  members 
of  the  team,  Dow  officials  said. 


Dow  has  made  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Net- 
Meeting  document  sharing  software 
available  to  30,000  desktops  at  250  sites 
worldwide  since  last  October.  Thousands 
of  workers  have  downloaded  and  used  it. 
And  in  a  survey  of  about  200  Dow  work¬ 
ers,  85%  said  NetMeeting  had  increased 


Another  Deloitte  Consulting  Difference 


THEM: 


deliver 

results. 


DELOITTE 

CONSULTING: 

Technologies 

only  deliver 

promises. 

People  and  processes 
deliver  results. 


What  too  many  consultants  fail  to  recognize  is  that  without 
significant  change  to  the  processes  people  use  with  new  technologies 
or  strategies,  their  promised  returns  will  never  be  fully  realized. 
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At  Deloitte  Consulting  we  have  always  understood  how  critical 
people  are  to  implementing  real,  lasting  change.You  can 
see  it  in  our  working  style -a  uniquely  flexible, 
respectful  and  collaborative  approach  that  prompted 
one  analyst  to  tell  Computerworld  *  “We  hear  time  and  again 
that  they  are  the  most  user-friendly.” 

Which  is  important. 
Because  it  helps  us  get  your  entire  organization, 
from  boardroom  to  backroom,  to  buy  into  changes  at  hand. 
And  gives  us  the  ability  to  transfer  the  knowledge 
and  skills  your  people  will  need  to  deliver 
the  full  benefits  of  any  new  technologies  and  strategies. 

And  to  keep  those  improvements  from 
unraveling  after  we’ve  gone. 

For  results  you  can  count  on  today.  And  build  on  tomorrow. 


A  very  different  approach.  For  very  different  results. 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 

Group 

_ _ / 

www.dtcg.com 


their  productivity,  officials  said. 

Users  within  groups  of  up  to  25  have 
been  able  to  view  documents  at  the  same 
time  from  each  of  their  desktops, 
although  Dow  so  far  hasn’t  employed 
NetMeeting  for  audio-  or  videoconfer¬ 
encing.  A  worker  views  documents  on  a 
PC  while  talking  on  a  normal  telephone, 
Dow  officials  said. 

“We’re  pretty  happy  with  what  we’re 
able  to  do  with  it,”  said  Jay  Vander  Wall, 
technical  architect  at  Dow’s  information 
systems  center. 

A  FEW  GLITCHES 

Two  problems  were  quickly  encountered 
and  overcome.  First,  sharing  documents 
over  the  wide-area  network  became  slow 
with  25  workers  when  one  PC  was  doing 
all  the  sharing.  To  work  around  that 
problem,  Dow  IS  teams  developed  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  workers  to  pool  PCs  in  an  office 
into  a  hub  and  connect  that  hub  to  oth¬ 
ers  around  the  world,  Vander  Wall  said. 

The  other  prob¬ 
lem  was  getting 
newcomers  used  to 
data  collaboration 
etiquette.  With  Net- 
Meeting,  data  can 
be  shared  for  others 
to  view  only  or  for 
workers  to  collabo¬ 
rate  on.  In  the  latter 
case,  anybody  can 
grab  the  cursor  and 
edit  a  document.  “The  first  time  people 
use  NetMeeting,  somebody  might  get  en¬ 
thused  and  grab  the  cursor  and  start 
playing,  resulting  in  a  waste  of  time,” 
Vander  Wall  said.  “They  say,  ‘Wow,  I  can 
move  the  mouse.’  ” 

IS  started  posting  reminders  on  the 
Dow  Web  site  that  data  sharing  is  like  a 
face-to-face  meeting.  “For  instance,  when 
I  talk,  you  listen.  And  when  you  talk,  I 
listen.  Or  when  1  have  the  cursor,  let  me 
have  it,”  he  said.  The  amount  of  travel 
savings  hasn’t  been  totaled,  but  one  team 
of  five  workers  said  NetMeeting  saved 
them  two  to  three  domestic  trips,  worth 
about  $10,000. 

Despite  Dow’s  findings  about  trip  re¬ 
duction,  analyst  Mike  Gotta  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  said 
real-time  collaboration  may  not  save  on 
air  miles,  though  he  said  it  might  make 
trips  more  productive.  NetMeeting’s 
biggest  limit  so  far  is  its  ability  to  reach 
only  32  members  in  a  group,  he  said. 

Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  also  in  Stamford, 
estimates  NetMeeting  will  have  10  mil¬ 
lion  active  users  in  three  years,  when 
later  releases  will  support  higher-quality 
audio  and  video  and  graphics  sharing. 
The  research  company  doesn’t  know 
how  many  people  now  use  the  product. 

NetMeeting,  which  can  be  downloaded 
free  from  the  Internet,  is  by  far  the 
largest  product  in  its  class,  said  Gartner 
analyst  Tom  Hooper.  Competitors  in¬ 
clude  FarSite  from  DataBeam  Corp.  in 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Atrium  from  VocalTec 
Communications  Ltd.  in  Northvale,  N.J.; 
ProShare  from  Intel  Corp.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.;  and  Conference  from 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  □ 


Dow  workers  In 
virtual  teams  have 
shortened  by  15% 
the  time  it  takes  to 
edit  and  pass  on 
conventional  E-maH 
documents  to  other 
team  members. 


Siebel 


From  a  cold  start  —  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  —  Vantive  now 
outstrips  Siebel  in  the  number  of 
new  customers  choosing  our  sales 
force  automation  product  even7 
quarter.  This  is  rather  unusual,  and 
begs  the  question,  “What  happened?'’ 

Perhaps  it  started  with  our  roots  in  the 
customer-satisfaction  business.  But  it 
clearly  ends  with  things  as  simple  as  our 
open-book  reference  policy,  our  rapid 
6-second  on-average  field-sales-rep 
synchronization  (versus ...  well ...  just  ask 
Siebel),  and  our  550-customer 
dominance  in  the  front  office. 

If  you’re  considering  sales, 
marketing,  customer  sendee  or  field 
service  application  software  from 
anyone  else,  we  invite  you  to  call  for 
the  free  ROI  for  Mere  Mortals  bible. 

Or  visit  our  Web  site.  While  vou  still  have 

J 

a  prayer.  Selah. 


Call  1-800- VANTIVE 

( 1-300-826-8483  or  408-9820*00  from  outskk- 

www. vantive.com  numberone 


©1998  Vantive.  Vantive,  its  logo  and  tag  line  are  trademarks  of  The  V&'tve  Corporation.  TR8A 
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*  Matt  Maguire  knows  all  about  delivery.  His  company  delivered  over  226  million  pizzas  last  year.  And  with 
4,500  stores  across  the  country,  Matt's  network  had  to  deliver  the  same  superior  performance  and  reliability 
that  made  Domino's®  the  world's  leader  in  pizza  delivery. 


To  do  that,  Matt  chose  Novell®  networking  solutions.  NetWare®  software  as  the  core  server  operating  system. 
NDS™  technology  to  manage  his  other  operating  systems,  including  SCO®  UNIX®  and  Windows  NT®. 
ManageWise®  to  support  all  1,200  remote  devices  in  his  network  from  a  single  location.  And  GroupWise® 
messaging  services  to  leverage  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  give  employees  worldwide  access  to  their  email. 

All  in  a  seamlessly  integrated  system  that  could  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  business  and  scale  up 
as  it  grew. 


The  result?  On-site  technician  calls  were  reduced  to  twice  a  year,  administration  tasks  were  performed  in  minutes 
instead  of  hours,  money  was  saved,  productivity  was  increased,  employees  stayed  in  touch  and  Matt  looked 
like  a  genius. 

Now  that's  delivering,  www.novell.com 


(www.computerworld.com)  March  9,  1998  Computerworld 
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Layer  3  switching 


DEFINITION:  An  emerging  technology  in  which  high-speed  routing 
is  built  in  to  LAN  switches.  The  Layer  2  predecessor  doesn't  perform  routing. 
Layer  3  switches  off-load  tasks  such  as  IP  routing  and  can  route  faster  than 
Layer  2.  They  also  cost  less  than  high-end  routers.  With  Layer  3  switching,  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers  are  able  to  move  routing  closer  to  end  users  with 
out  forcing  them  to  shell  out  big  bucks  for  routers. 


Layer  3  switching 
soon  to  mature 


By  Bob  Wallace 

layer  3  switches  boost  network  perfor¬ 
mance  and  may  eventually  eliminate  the 
need  for  expensive  routers. 

Network  performance  increases  with 
these  switches  because  they 
have  built-in  routing  and  rout¬ 
ing  is  moved  much  closer  to 
the  desktop.  That  reduces  the 
number  of  devices  through 
which  data  has  to  travel. 

“Layer  3  switching  is  part  of  a  cohe¬ 
sive  switching  strategy,  not  a  one-for- 
one  substitute  for  routers,”  says  Tom 
Nolle,  president  of  CIMI  Corp.,  a 
Voorhees,  N.J.,  consultancy.  “They’re 
best  used  today  to  [off-load]  backbone 
routers.” 

More  companies  are  expected  to  de¬ 
ploy  Layer  3  switches  because  those 
switches  cost  less  than  backbone 
routers,  and  prices  are  expected  to  drop 
even  more. 

“1  wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
cost  per  port  of  Layer  3  switches  came 


down  20%  to  25%  over  the  next  year,” 
said  Jim  Metzler,  president  of  The  Met- 
zler  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  former  network  manager  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

“That’s  because  there’s  a  huge 
amount  of  competition  in  this 
emerging  market.  There  isn’t 
any  one  vendor  that  domi¬ 
nates  the  Layer  3  switching 
market,”  he  says. 

Metzler  also  says  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  under  $500  per  port 
list  price  that  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc., 
will  put  on  its  Layer  3  switch  when  it 
ships  in  May.  “And  remember,  that’s  list 
price,  which  is  usually  25%  more  than 
you  end  up  actually  paying,”  he  says. 

LIMITED  USE 

Layer  3  switches  may  cost  less,  but  they 
shouldn’t  be  used  yet  to  replace  routers. 
Rather,  they  should  be  used  to  off-load 
tasks  from  backbone  routers.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  new  breeds  of  switch¬ 
es  handle  only  IP  traffic,  whereas 


routers  handle  many  protocols.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  most  Layer  3  switches  lack  the 
wide-area  network  interfaces  that  routers 
use  to  link  networks  to  the  outside 
world. 

And  IP  routing  isn’t  enough  for  users. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  Infonetics 
Research,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  64 
companies  that  said  they  plan  to  use  Lay¬ 
er  3  switches  cited  multiprotocol  routing 
as  the  most  sought-after  feature.  Only 
27%  cited  IP-only  routing  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  capability. 

IPX  SUPPORT 

Despite  the  increasing  popularity  of 
IP,  there  are  roughly  60  million 
Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  users  in  the 
U.S.,  which  represents  a  lot  of  IPX 
traffic,  said  Larry  Howard,  an  analyst  at 
Infonetics. 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.’s  Catalyst  5500 
LAN  switch  supports  IPX  now,  and 
3Com  Corp.’s  Core  Builder  3500  will 
ship  with  it  in  April.  Cabletron’s 
SmartSwitch  Routers  will  ship  with 
IPX  support  in  the  coming  months,  and 
Bay  Networks,  Inc.’s  Accelar  switch 
will  have  IPX  support  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

But  there  are  few  Layer  3  switch  ven¬ 
dors  that  plan  support  for  less  widely 
used  protocols  such  as  Apple  Computer, 


AT  ISSUE 


Performance 
and  price 


Inc.’s  AppleTalk  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  LAT. 

Limited  protocol  support  and  the 
dearth  of  WAN  interfaces  mean  existing 
routers  still  have  a  place  in  campus  net¬ 
works. 

Of  the  four  largest  Layer  3  players  — 
Cisco,  3Com,  Bay  Networks  and  Ca¬ 
bletron  —  only  3Com  considers  Layer  3 
switches  replacements  to  backbone 
routers. 

Adding  Layer  3  switches  to  a  network 
doesn’t  necessarily  require  adding  new 
hardware.  Some  vendors,  such  as  Cisco, 
offer  add-ons  to  their  existing  LAN 
switches  that  transform  them  into  Layer 
3  systems. 

Layer  3  switches  are  faster  than  most 
backbone  routers,  Nolle  says.  But  it 
isn’t  important  to  users  which  Layer  3 
switch  is  fastest  because  most  systems 
can  route  several  million  packets  per  sec¬ 
ond,  he  adds.  “The  Layer  3  switch  ven¬ 
dors  would  have  you  argue  over  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a 
pin,”  he  says.  □ 


QUICK 

STUDY 

ONLINE 


For  more  on  Layer  3: 

1 vivw.computerworld.com/. 
\  I  IJ  II  Y  Click  on  Resource  Center. 

Under  In  Focus  section, 
click  on  QuickStudy. 


WSSSKKHKESinnL 

Many  users  with  high-speed 
LANs  are  looking  to  implement 
Layer  3  switching  in  their 
corporate  data  networks, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  of 
network  managers  at  104  U.S. 
organizations. 

All  respondents  have  at  least 
some  LANs  with  switched 
100M  bit/sec.  or  faster 
technology  and  are  responsible 
for  managing  or  planning  the 
networks  at  their 
organizations. 

.ourc«:  I’tlooetict  Research.  Inc..  San  Jose.  Calif. 


Do  you  plan  to  use 
Layer  3  switching  by 
year  2000? 


FAQ 


Layer  3  switches 
vs.  routers 


Q:  What  is  the  difference  between  Layer  3 
switching  and  regular  routing? 

A:  Not  much.  Layer  3  switches  were  designed 
to  provide  greater  performance  at  a  lower 
price  than  traditional  routers. 

Q:  Will  Layer  3  switches  always  improve 
the  performance  of  your  network? 

A:  No.  They  will  improve  performance  if 
your  router  is  too  slow  to  support  the 
speed  of  the  LANs  your  company  uses. 

Q:  Do  Layer  3  switch  management  systems 
differ  from  systems  used  to  manage  routers? 

A:  Yes.  There  are  a  lot  of  variations  in  man¬ 


agement  packages  for  Layer  3  switches  just 
as  there  are  lots  of  variations  in  router 
packages.  IS  managers  need  to  look  at  each 
Layer  3  switch  management  package  before 
deciding. 

Q.Do  Layer  3  switch  vendors  plan  support  for 
protocols  beyond  IP? 

A.  Yes.  The  major  players,  Bay  Networks, 
Cisco,  3Com  and  Cabletron,  either  have  sup¬ 
port  or  plan  support  for  Novell  IPX.  Cisco 
already  supports  additional  protocols,  but 
many  vendors  will  likely  stop  after  IPX  sup¬ 
port  because  they  feel  user  companies  will 
eventually  phase  out  additional  protocols. 


An  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  MEMORY  ON  SELECT  COMPAQ  SERVERS 
PROSIGNIA  200,  PROLIANT  800,850R,  1600, 2500, 3000 

Double  the  base  memory. 

NEW  SERVER  PRICES 

ProSignia  200  now  starting  at  $1,450* 

ProLiant  1600  now  starting  at  $3,640* 

ProLiant  3000  now  starting  at  $4,430* 

ProLiant  5500  now  starting  at  $8,010* 

Couple  this  with  great  new  prices  on  4.3GB 
and  9.1GB  hard  drives  for  even  greater  value. 


AND  YES,  IT’S 


SAVE  UP  TO  18%*  ON  COMPAQ  DESKTOPS 
DESKPRO  2000,  4000,  6000 

Save  up  to  1  8%*  on  selected  models. 

Prices  now  starting  at  $1,219* 
including  Compaq  V50  monitor. 


Call  us  by  April  30, 1998. 


i 


COMPAQ  NOTEBOOKS 
ARMADA  1500  FAMILY 

Free  additional  16MB  memory*  on 
select  models.  Prices  starting  at  $1,499? 

ARMADA  4000  FAMILY 
Prices  starting  at  $1,499?  Free  additional 
32MB  memory*  on  Armada  4220T. 

ARMADA  7000  FAMILY 
Prices  starting  at  $1,499? 
50%*  off  ArmadaStation  Expansion  Base 
on  Intel  Pentium®  processor 
with  MMX~  technology  233/266MHz  models. 
Free  CD-ROM  and  modem  with  select  models. 


ABOUT  ACQUISITIONS. 


HALf  OFF  MONITOR  WITH  THE  PURCHASE  OF  COMPAQ 
PROFESSIONAL  WORKSTATIONS  5100, 6000,  8000 

Half  off  an  award-winning  V90  monitor  (shown) 
with  select  2D  workstations  or  P110  monitor  with  select 
3D  workstations.  Compaq  Professional  Workstation  5000 
prices  now  starting  at  $1,999*  Lease**  payments 
starting  at  $66  per  month  for  a  36-month  lease. 


/isit  us  online  at  www.compaq.com/ promos/  or  for  your  local  reseller  call 


1-800-553-3619 
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Y2K  spotlight  falls  on  suppliers 


►  Companies  assess  readiness  of  their  business  partners 

snack-food 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  series  following  six  companies  as 
they  work  on  their  year  2000  problems.  This 
article  was  written  by  Julia  King,  with  con¬ 
tributions  from  Gary  H.  Anthes,  Thomas 
Hoffman  and  Maryfran  Johnson. 

ask  Year  2000  project  managers  what 
keeps  them  up  at  night  and  chances  are 


and  results;  otherwise  the 
giant  will  do  its  own  tests. 

Nabisco’s  strategy  for  non-IT  vendors 
isn’t  as  far  along.  The  company  will  be¬ 
gin  testing  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  connections  with  suppliers  and 
customers  near  year’s  end,  said  John 
Halper,  Nabisco’s  director  of  project 
management  and  strategic  planning. 


The  real  Issue  with  the  year 
2000  for  most  companies  Is 
the  coordinated  action  with 
your  suppliers  and  your 
customers,”  says  Cherise 
Vaughn,  a  consultant  working 
with  C.  R.  Bard 


you’ll  get  the  same  answer:  suppliers. 

Virtually  all  large  companies  rely  on 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  external 
hardware  and  software  vendors,  utilities, 
banks,  transportation  and  other  service 
providers.  A  date-conversion  problem  at 
any  single  point  in  those  supply  chains 
could  bring  a  business  to  its  knees. 

Some  companies,  such  as  Nabisco, 
Inc.,  have  adopted  a  “trust  but  verify”  ap¬ 
proach  toward  suppliers.  Other  compa¬ 
nies  are  still  surveying  suppliers  about 
their  year  2000  plans  and  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  users  about  which  suppliers  are 
most  critical  to  them. 

With  22  months  to  identify,  fix  and 
test  every  supply-chain  system,  failures 
will  occur.  Here’s  a  look  at  how  six  com¬ 
panies  plan  to  minimize  the  damage: 

NABISCO 

“Trust,  but  verify,"  said  President  Ronald 
Reagan  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  pledge  to 
reduce  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nabisco  has  adopted  that  Cold  War 
philosophy  toward  its  suppliers’  year 
2000  readiness. 

Most  of  the  company’s  100  informa¬ 
tion  technology  vendors  are  industry 
leaders  —  a  criterion  for  picking  them  in 
the  first  place  —  and  Nabisco  is  confi¬ 
dent  those  vendors  will  be  prepared.  If 
needed,  hough,  Nabisco  will  send  a 
team  to  inspect  the  vendors’  test  plans 


Nabisco  may  put  in  place  special  con¬ 
tingency  plans  for  critical  suppliers, 
Halper  said.  It  might  stockpile  extra  in¬ 
ventory  or  make  arrangements  with  al¬ 
ternate  suppliers  for  emergency  deliver¬ 
ies,  if  necessary.  “You  can  mitigate  risk 
by  visiting  key  suppliers  and  looking  very 
closely  to  see  if  their  [year  2000]  process 
is  going  along  fine,  but  even  that  is  not 
foolproof,”  Halper  said. 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Union  Pacific  Corp.  in  Omaha  has  whit¬ 
tled  its  list  of  16,000  outside  vendors  to 
800  critical  suppliers  of  everything  from 


wheel  bearings  and  brake  shoes  to  PC- 
based  software. 

The  suppliers  have  been  further  cate¬ 
gorized  into  four  groups:  software  ven¬ 
dors,  makers  of  equipment  with  embed¬ 
ded  code,  service  vendors  and  providers 
of  other  products  such  as  office  supplies. 

So  far,  60%  of  those  product  vendors 
have  responded  to  the  railroad’s  queries. 
The  least  responsive,  at  17%,  were  ser¬ 
vice  vendors,  such  as  utilities  and  banks. 

But  what  most  worries  Fred  Krause, 
the  4 1 -year  Union  Pacific  veteran 
charged  with  tracking  suppliers’  year 
2000  plans,  is  comput¬ 
erized  equipment,  such 
as  trackside  event 
recorders  and  the  black 
boxes  on  locomotives. 

Four  in  10  of  those 
vendors  have  respond¬ 
ed  to  Union  Pacific’s 
year  2000  survey,  but 
not  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  reliable. 

As  a  result,  Union 
Pacific  has  begun  its 
own  year  2000  testing 
of  computerized  equip¬ 
ment,  everything  from  overhead  cranes 
in  rail  yards  to  trackside  microwave 
communication  units. 

“We’re  just  really  zeroing  in  on  the 
identification  of  this  equipment  with 
embedded  code,”  Krause  said.  Assess¬ 
ment  is  supposed  to  be  completed  by 
September,  he  said.  The  company  will 
replace  equipment  that  fails  to  meet  its 
year  2000  requirements. 

MERRILL  LYNCH 

The  supply-chain  conundrum  poses  vex¬ 
ing  challenges  for  financial  services  giant 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  The  firm  relies  on 
hundreds  of  external  interfaces.  Those 
range  from  market-data  feeds  from  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  to  transaction  clearinghous¬ 
es  such  as  The  Depository  Trust  Co. 

The  difficulty  “is  waiting  for  them  to 


KEEPING  TRACK 


be  able  to  test  with  us,”  said  Susan 
Luechinger,  Merrill  Lynch’s  year  2000 
program  manager. 

Merrill  Lynch  plans  to  enter  Wall 
Street-wide  testing  with  the  Securities  In¬ 
dustry  Association  beginning  in  July. 

Merrill’s  250  internal  and  contract 
staffers  last  fall  began  working  Friday 
nights  and  weekends  to  prepare  for  the 
testing.  The  process  had  to  move  for¬ 
ward  anyway  because  critical  mainframe 
systems  that  process  and  support  stock, 
equity  and  options  trades  were  entering 
the  remediation  pipeline. 

As  Merrill  enters  the  fourth  quarter,  it 
will  start  integration  testing  with  market- 
data  feeds  and  other  groups  that  process 
40i(k)  retirement  plan  contributions. 


Virtually  all  large  compa¬ 
nies  rely  on  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  exter¬ 
nal  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  vendors,  utilities, 
banks,  transportation  and 
other  service  providers. 


C.  R.  BARD 

Tracking  the  year  2000 
readiness  of  350  EDI 
partners  and  52  suppli¬ 
ers  of  everything  from 
latex  to  metal  wiring  is 
like  a  maniacal  game 
of  musical  chairs  for 
C.  R.  Bard,  Inc. 

The  $1.3  billion 
manufacturer  of  med¬ 
ical  devices  this  year 
sent  every  supplier  a 
letter  with  basic  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  year 
2000  progress,  plus  an  update  on  Bard’s 
own  efforts  in  its  $11  million  date- 
conversion  project. 

The  task  of  communicating  Bard’s 
plans  to  hundreds  of  outside  companies, 
as  well  as  raising  internal  awareness 
with  its  own  product  managers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives,  falls  to  Cherise  Vaughn.  She  is 
president  of  C-Coe  PeopleTech,  a  special¬ 
ized  consulting  firm  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

In  less  than  a  year,  she  has  dealt  with 
some  600  people  via  letters,  voice  mail, 
faxes  and  electronic  mail.  “I  bet  it’ll  be 
close  to  4,000  people  by  the  time  we’re 
done,”  Vaughn  said,  the  lilting  cadence 
of  an  Alabama  upbringing  evident  in  her 
voice.  That  Southern  charm  takes  the 
edge  off  her  tenacious  pursuit  of  Bard’s 
suppliers. 

One  obstacle  to  getting  the  answers 


In  addition  to  sending  letters  to  check  on  suppliers'  year  2000  compliance  progress,  and  identifying 
which  suppliers  they  need  to  stay  in  business,  the  following  companies  are: 


Nabisco 


East  Hanover,  N.J. 

•  Visiting  key  suppliers  to  examine 
their  year  2000  projects 

•  Testing  links  to  materials  suppli¬ 
ers  and  transportation  vendors 

Union  Pacific 

Omaha 

•  Testing  computerized  equipment 


Merrill  Lynch 


New  York 

•  Stepping  up  work  schedule  to 
prepare  for  securities  industry 
tests 

C.  R.  Bard _ 

Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

•  Hiring  a  consultant  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  employees  and  track 
suppliers'  plans 


CISC 


Toronto 

•  Building  a  risk  model  to  see 
which  supplier  interfaces  are 
most  critical 

Conectiv 

Wilmington,  Del. 

•  Having  lawyers  communicate 
with  suppliers  to  spur  responses 
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she  needs  is  the  ever-changing  roster  of 
contacts  at  those  firms,  Vaughn  said. 
Working  with  a  io-person  team,  the  con¬ 
sultant  uses  a  Microsoft  Corp.  Access 
database  to  keep  track  of  about  1G  byte 
of  documents  on  Bard’s  medical  product 
line,  customer  information,  EDI  partners 
and  vendors. 

“When  we  first  started,  we  might  get 
five  customer  inquiries  a  week,”  Vaughn 
said.  “Now  it’s  five  to  io  a  day.” 

CIBC 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
(CIBC)  launched  its  millennium  project 
in  April  1995  with  a  letter-writing  cam¬ 
paign  to  its  product  vendors. 

“There’s  been  a  lot  of  work  trying  to 
track  down  original  [software]  vendors” 
to  find  out  whether  they  still  exist  and  if 
they  plan  to  fix  their  software,  said  Vice 
President  John  Bums,  the  bank’s  year 
2000  project  director. 

The  bank  also  has  talked  with  Canadi¬ 
an  telecommunications  vendors  about 
joint  testing.  The  challenge  in  schedul¬ 
ing  those  tests,  Bums  said,  is  that  “most 
organizations  [including  telecommunica¬ 
tions  companies]  are  still  internally  fo¬ 
cused”  on  the  millennium  problem. 

There’s  been  some  resistance  to 
schedule  integration  testing  from  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  vendors  that  provide 
market  data  and  other  feeds  to  CIBC, 
Bums  said.  Others  are  more  receptive. 

To  help  figure  out  who  will  make  it 
and  who  won’t,  CIBC  is  building  a  risk 
model  to  determine  which  vendors  and 
external  interfaces  are  needed  for  the 
bank  to  stay  open.  Burns  said  CIBC 
hasn’t  needed  to  build  contingency  plans 
around  any  single  vendor  or  partner. 

CONECTIV 

The  first  time  Conectiv  (the  merged  At¬ 
lantic  Energy,  Inc.  and  Delmarva  Power 
&  Light  Co.)  queried  its  175  major  sup¬ 
pliers  about  their  year  2000  readiness, 
only  10%  of  them  responded. 

Then  last  year,  the  lawyers  got  in¬ 
volved.  A  second  set  of  letters  sent  via 
registered  mail  directly  to  suppliers’  at¬ 
torneys  yielded  a  55%  response  rate. 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  all  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  have  been  enlightening,”  said 
Chris  Arena,  Conectiv’s  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  manager.  “Some  companies  just  told 
us  to  reference  their  Web  page.” 

Yet  insufficient  supplier  data  may  be 
the  least  of  the  $2  billion  utility’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Internally,  Conectiv  executives  have 
yet  to  put  year  2000  compliance  on  the 
corporate  priority  list.  So  even  if  Arena’s 
team  had  received  back  all  175  surveys, 

©COMPUTERWORLD 

For  more  information  on  the  Year  2000 

Chronicles  and  other  year  2000  resources, 
go  to  www.computerworld.com/news. 
Then  point  your  cursor  at  “Features” 
and  click  on  “Year  2000.” 


there  is  still  no  plan  in  place  to  act  on 
the  information. 

So  far,  the  utility’s  business  managers 
have  failed  to  account  for  computer  sys¬ 
tems  that  were  created  outside  the  com¬ 
pany’s  information  systems  organization, 


including  systems  for  generating  and 
distributing  power. 

The  $3  million  project  Arena  heads 
covers  only  those  systems,  such  as 
billing,  which  were  written  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  utility’s  IS  group. 


Arena  said  he  lacks  answers  for  the 
letters  he  receives.  "We’re  starting  to 
pick  up  a  ton  of  mail  from  shareholders 
and  customers  we  supply  power  to,  ask¬ 
ing  what  we’re  doing  in  terms  of  year 
2000,”  he  said.  □ 


No  decision¬ 
making 
bottlenecks. 

You  can't  simply  pour  on  more 
general  IT  information  to  uncap 
the  decision-making  bottlenecks 
that  block  your  company's  critical 
technology  strategies. 

To  create  a  clear  IT  advantage, 
you  need  a  proactive  resource  that 
has  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  IT.  A 
resource  that  can  provide  you  with 
concrete  recommendations  and 
clear  direction  -  in  the  context 
of  your  business.  META  Group  is 
the  only  IT  advisory  and  research 
company  providing  that  kind  of 
clear  direction. 

Sound  refreshing?  More  than 
1,400  META  Group  clients 
around  the  world  think  so. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at 
1-800-945-META  or  visit  us 
at  www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  thirst  for  clear 
direction  at  META  Group. 


Fresh  Thinking. 
Relevant  Answers. 
Clear  Direction. 


META  Group 


Your  hardware  should  work  harder. 

80%  of  business  PCs  shipping  today  have  32  megs  of  RAM  or  more. 

So  if  you’re  like  most  companies,  your  standard-issue  PC— the  one 
you’d  put  on  the  desk  of  any  new  employee— is  plenty  capable  of 
running  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation. 

It  would,  in  fact,  perform  better. 

It  would  be  more  reliable. 

More  secure. 

And  faster. 

Just  so  long  as  it’s  running  Windows  NT  Workstation. 

So,  is  it? 

Windows  NT  Workstation  fits  into  your  existing  environment  and 
works  with  the  standard  applications  and  peripherals  you  already  have. 
So  it’s  easy  to  see  why  Windows  NT  Workstation  has  become  the 
compelling  choice  for  every  new  desktop  in  your  organization. 

To  evaluate  your  current  mix,  visit  us  online. 

It’s  time  for  that  standard-issue  PC  to  start  living  up  to  its  potential. 


•  >  .itorasoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?,  the  Windows  logo  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or 

'  •—*'  c-vuntMes.  Claim  regarding  the  percentage  of  32-meg  business  machines  shipping  today  is  supported  by  studies  from  Mercury  Research. 


Windows  NT 

Workstation  4.0 


www.microsoft.com/windows/nt_workstation/  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?” 


Microsoft 


j 
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Do  something!  While  a 
roomful  of  U.S.  sena¬ 
tors  baked  Bill  Gates 


in  the  spotlight  last  week  and  grilled  him  on 
Microsoft’s  business  practices,  the  main  political 
meal  sat  off  to  the  side,  largely  ignored. 

Internet  taxation  may  not  be  as  tasty  a  topic; 
in  fact,  it’s  as  sleep-inducing  as  a  glass  of  warm  milk. 
But  the  threat  of  it  has  more  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  for  our  industry  and  your  companies 
(see  related  stories,  pages  i6  and  17). 

It  is  mildly  reassuring  to  hear  The  Other  Bill  — 
Clinton,  that  is  —  repeatedly  saying  that  cyberspace 
must  be  kept  free  of  new  taxes.  There  is  even  more 
good  news  in  the  recently  proposed  Internet  Tax  Free¬ 
dom  Act,  which  would  put  a 
five-year  moratorium  on  any 
new  Internet  taxes.  There 
certainly  are  'net  taxes  al¬ 
ready,  since  any  company 
selling  goods  electronically 
must  follow  the  same  rules 
as  mail-order  companies  do. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  states  are  a  greedy  and 
shortsighted  little  bunch,  and  the  National  Governors 
Association  just  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  Tax 
Freedom  Act.  Except  for  the  governors  of  more  high- 
tech-sawy  states  such  as  California,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  most  of  these  gubernatorial  goobers 
think  they  should  be  able  to  glom  onto  any  server, 
router  or  Web  page  involving  commerce  across  state 
lines  and  call  that  a  taxable  “physical  presence.” 

just  imagine  the  aggravation  and  expense  of  having 
to  track  and  collect  a  whole  new  set  of  taxes  through 
your  fledgling  Web  commerce  project.  Talk  about  a 
poison  pill  for  your  electronic  future. 

Like  most  boneheaded  ideas,  the  governors’  is 
based  on  fear  —  the  fear  of  losing  current  sales  tax 
revenue  as  people  opt  for  the  convenience  of  Web 
shopping.  But  as  smart  as  this  industry  thinks  it  is, 
we  have  a  pathetic  history  of  political  naivete. 

So  snap  out  of  it!  Do  something  to  support  the  Tax 
Freedom  Act.  Write  to  your  state  and  local  politicos. 
Realize  that  your  company’s  electronic-commerce 
future  could  be  at  stake.  If  Washington  pols  can  take 
a  bite  out  of  Bill  Gates,  what  can  they  do  to  you? 


Maryfran  johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maryfran_Johnson@cw.com 


A  message  to  you  analyst 
blowhards:  Triangulate  this! 

I  second  Maryfran  Johnson’s 
opinion  in  her  editorial  about  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  ["Blowhards,  Inc.,” 
CW,  Feb.  9]. 

Things  are  truly  getting  out  of 
hand.  I  can  hardly  stomach  the 
forum  promotions.  For  example, 
the  Gigaworld  IT  Forum  held 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  last  summer 
offered  the  following:  “Come  pre¬ 
pared  to  listen,  interact  and  trian¬ 
gulate  input  from  users,  suppliers 
and  investors.” 

It  also  extolled  "the  unique 
architecture  of  our  briefings  .  .  . 
electronic  networking  utilizing 
attendee  bios.” 

Give  me  a  break! 

The  brochure  was  enough  to 
keep  me  away.  Thanks  for  hitting 
the  mark.  I  hope  it  raises  some 
eyebrows  and  spurs  some  im¬ 
provements. 

Robert  Watson 
Phoenix, 
rcwatson@apsc.com 

You  don't  know  the  AS/400 
like  I  know  the  AS/400 

Ihave  some  strong  reservations 
about  the  content  of  the  review 
of  the  AS/400  in  Computerworld's 
review  of  enterprise  servers  [“IT 
Leaders’  Choice,”  Jan  12]. 

I  gathered  from  some  of  the 
comments  in  the  article  that  the 
author  doesn’t  know  the  AS/400. 
This  system  is,  in  some  technical 
areas,  years  ahead  of  the  market 
and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

Your  reviewer  states  that  “its 
operating  system  (OS/400)  and 
database  management  system 
(DB2/400)  have  limitations  be¬ 
cause  each  is  proprietary.” 

If  there  are  indeed  limitations, 


they  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  fact,  I  would  argue  that  they 
are  no  more  severe  than  the  limi¬ 
tations  people  encounter  with  HP/ 
UX,  AIX,  SCO-Unix  or  Windows 
NT. 

Michael  Crump 
Technical  project  leader 
Ball-Foster  Glass  Container  Corp. 

Muncie,  Ind. 
mcrump@ballfoster.com 

The  issue  is  Microsoft's 
unethical  business  practices 

It’s  strange  to  read  articles  and 
opinions  saying  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  shouldn’t  interfere 
with  what  features 
a  software  company 
wants  to  add  to  its 
products. 

These  people  are 
missing  the  point. 

The  whole  case 
against  Microsoft  isn’t 
about  what  new  soft¬ 
ware  features  it  wants 
to  add  to  its  products. 

Rather,  it’s  about  the  unethical 
business  practices  Microsoft  has 
apparently  used  to  promote  its 
products. 

If  Microsoft  had  simply  shipped 
its  Windows  95  and  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  products  to  the  hardware 
OEMs  and  not  restricted  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Netscape  Navigator  to 
them,  there  wouldn’t  have  been  a 
case.  But  OEMs  have  filed  affi¬ 
davits  saying  they  were  threatened 
by  Microsoft  if  they  removed  Ex¬ 
plorer  or  added  Netscape.  Instead 
of  letting  users  decide,  Microsoft 
decided  for  them. 

The  market  should  determine 
which  products  win  out  over 
others.  But  when  competition  is 
negated  —  not  necessarily  by  su¬ 
perior  products  but  by  unethical 


practices  —  the  government  is  go¬ 
ing  to  step  in  to  correct  the  matter. 

Les  Hartzman 
Chatsworth,  Calif. 
lhartzma@primenet.com 

Computerworld  does  its 
part  to  spread  Y2K  hype 

Talk  about  year  2000  hype. 

Computerworld,  Jan.  19,  page  2: 
“Cobol  programmers  may  make 
$780,000  a  year  before  year 
2000.”  (In  their  dreams.) 

Page  86:  "Microwave  ovens  will 
fail.”  (Ovens  have  dates?) 

Page  86:  "What  will  you  do  if 
there  is  no  electricity  for  five  days 
in  a  row?”  (Sit  in  the 
dark.) 

Page  88:  “82%  of 
companies  underesti¬ 
mate  Y2K  costs.” 
(82%  of  companies 
underestimate  every 
IT  project.)  You 
should  be  ashamed. 

And  Prudential 
(page  81)  is  going  to 
document,  distribute  and  test  con¬ 
tingency  plans.  I’d  feel  better  if 
they  just  fixed  their  code. 

Steve  Wirth 
Hamilton,  Ohio 
wirths@champint.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


The  market 
should  deter¬ 
mine  which 
products  win 
out  over  others 
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Coming  soon:  Year  2000  SWAT  teams 

William  Ulrich 


The  computer  industry’s  rocky  transition  into  the 
next  century  can  be  broken  into  three  phases: 
project  management,  crisis  management  and 
cleanup  management.  Project  management  you  know 
about.  Cleanup  management,  which  could  extend  sev¬ 
eral  years  into  the  next  century,  is  self-explanatory. 

It's  time  for  IS  to  prepare 


But  unbeknownst  to  many,  crisis 
management  is  the  most  critical  phase 
of  the  century  transition.  It  begins 
Jan.  1,  2000,  and 
continues  until  or¬ 
ganizations  achieve 
system,  third-party 
and  data  interface 
stability. 

Nobody  is  talking 
about  year  2000 
crisis  management 
planning  yet.  They’d 
better  start  talking  soon,  or  else. 

Don’t  confuse  crisis  management  with 
contingency  planning  (which  should  be 
well  under  way  already).  Contingency 
planning  is  like  putting  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers  in  a  kitchen  cabinet.  It’s  a  good  idea. 
It  makes  you  feel  like  you’re  covered. 


the  executive  suite  for 
crisis  management. 


Crisis  management,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  what  you  do  when  there  is 
indeed  a  smoky  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

And  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
you  plan,  trust  me:  You  will  face 
your  share  of  year  2000-related  fires. 

Year  2000  crisis  management  re¬ 
quires  that  you  form  a  team  that  in¬ 
cludes  tactical  response  units,  business 
leaders,  third-party  managers,  purchas¬ 
ing  executives,  legal  counsel,  hot-line 
support  and  communication  coordina¬ 
tors.  Tactical  response  units,  composed 


of  IS  and  business  professionals  paired 
by  area  of  responsibility,  will  coordinate 
hundreds  of  decisions. 

Tactical  response  units  must  be  able  to 
make  quick  decisions  without  calling  for 
group  consensus,  and  they  must  have 
the  grit  to  escalate  strategic  decisions  to 
senior  executives  as  needed. 

Crisis  management  teams  must  plan 
for  high-volume  end-user  change  re¬ 
quests,  systems  software  and  hardware 
failures,  network  outages 
and  queries  from  business 
units  experiencing  desktop, 
embedded  or  non- IT  sys¬ 
tems  failures.  Those  teams 
also  must  plan  to  respond  to 
customer  calls,  regulatory  in¬ 
quiries,  third-party  delays, 
data  contamination,  power  or  telecom¬ 
munications  outages,  supplier  shortages 
and  broader  economic  problems. 

From  an  enterprise  perspective,  the 
teams  will  craft  cross-functional  recovery 
strategies  that  can  be  invoked  as  prob¬ 
lems  arise.  That’s  required  because  un¬ 
coordinated  tactical  units  may  end  up 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

Clearly,  crisis  management  work  will 
be  exciting  (albeit  highly  stressful). 
That  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  bad  thing.  I  an¬ 
ticipate  that  many  of  the  sharpest,  hun¬ 


griest  minds  in  IS  will  jump  at  the 
chance  to  work  in  a  pressurized,  SWAT- 
team-like  environment.  Difficult  though 
it  may  be,  you  should  begin  pulling  elite 
talent  off  year  2000  compliance  efforts 
later  this  year  and  start  using  those 
workers  to  help  establish  your  crisis 
management  team. 

Being  forced  to  shift  business  strate¬ 
gies  to  accommodate  year  2000  failures 
will  be  the  most  difficult  situation  orga¬ 
nizations  will  face.  Executives  should  be 
ready  when  called  on  to  shift  strategies 
in  the  face  of  problems.  That  is  a  chill¬ 
ing  thought,  but  one  IS  must  prepare  for 
—  and,  more  important,  prepare  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  suite  for. 

Unfortunately,  most  project  offices 
and  business  units  I’ve  dealt  with  have 
not  yet  established  crisis  management 
plans.  That  oversight  will  result  in  the 
breakdown  of  organizational  infrastruc¬ 
tures  during  the  early  days  of  the  new 
millennium.  Year  2000  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  planning  should  begin  soon,  be¬ 
fore  it’s  too  late.  □ 


Ulrich  is  president  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc.  and  co-author  of  The  Year 
2000  Software  Crisis:  Challenge  of  The 
Century  (Prentice  Hall,  1997J.  His  Inter¬ 
net  address  is  tsginc@cruzio.com. 


Attack  of  the  mutant  vendors 

Michael  Schrage 


As  whiny,  obnoxious  and  self-indulgent  as  your 
prima  donna  programmers  can  be,  one  of  the 
few  creatures  in  computerdom  even  more  irk¬ 
some  —  and  less  valuable  —  is  the  Persistent  Vendor. 
You  know  the  type.  If  you  spend  any  serious  money  at 


all,  you  probably  have  a  few  cruel  IT 
sales  tales  to  tell.  Sometimes,  they’re 
even  funny. 

Be  warned:  The  era  of  the  perniciously 
persistent  vendor  is  coming  to  an  end. 

No,  we’re  not  going  to  see  a  kinder, 
gentler  vendor  evolve.  On  the  contrary. 
We  are  going  to  witness  the  proliferation 
of  a  new  kind  of  IT  vendor:  a  multi- 
media  mutant  sure  to  devour  ever-larger 
portions  of  your  time  and  budget.  All  in 
your  best  interest,  of  course. 

Consider  this:  Computer  Associates’ 
Charles  Wang  is  prepared  to  shell  out  10 
billion  hostile  dollars  to  acquire  CSC. 
Compaq  paid  a  premium  to  acquire  Dig¬ 
ital  —  not  for  its  Vaxen,  to  be  sure,  but 
purportedly  to  acquire  Digital’s  enter¬ 
prise  services  segment.  Now  toss  in  the 
fact  that  Oracle’s  best  blend  of  growth 
and  profit  seems  to  come  from  its  con¬ 


sulting  arm  and  the  observation  that 
companies  ranging  from  Hewlett- 
Packard  to  Platinum  to  PeopleSoft  are 
committed  to  expanding  their  consulting 
services. 

The  vision  of  tomorrow’s  vendorship 
becomes  achingly  clear:  IT  companies 
that  once  sold  you  profitable  products 
are  counting  on  selling  you  profitable 
services  in  pure  or  bundled  forms. 
Should  we  call  these  new  offerings 
“serducts"  or  “provices?”  I  don’t  care. 

But  you  should. 

There’s  not  a  shred  of  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we’ll  see  a  time 
when  a  software  vendor  of¬ 
fers  to  license  its  product  at 
60%  off  list  price  if  you 
agree  to  a  24-month  consult¬ 
ing  and  services  contract  that 
gives  the  vendor  effective 


entry  into  your  enterprise.  There’s  no 
question  that  the  ability  to  bundle  in 
consulting  services  puts  vendors  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  simultaneously  learn  more 
about  your  business  even  as  they  acquire 
greater  flexibility  in  pricing  their  offer¬ 
ings  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  your 
purchasing  procedures. 

Consulting  budget  tapped  out?  Such  a 
vendor  would  purr:  No  problem  —  we’ll 
bundle  the  consulting  into  the  software  li¬ 
censing  agreement. 

In  other  words,  you’ll  not  only  face 
a  vendor  that  knows  next  to  nothing 
about  your  business  trying  to  pitch 
to  you,  but 
you’ll  also  have 
a  consultant  do¬ 
ing  the  same 
thing.  Speaking 
as  someone  who 
does  a  lot  of 
consulting,  I 
don’t  have  to  tell 


you  how  painful  that  can  be. 

Seriously,  though,  it’s  clear  that  be¬ 
tween  the  labor  shortage  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  enjoyed  by  the  Sapients,  Cambridge 
Technology  Partners  and  Andersen  Con¬ 
sultings  of  the  world,  there  is  every  in¬ 
centive  for  traditional  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  to  invest  heavily  in  their 
own  consulting/services  arms.  IBM  cer¬ 
tainly  is. 

That  said,  I  want  to  stress  that  there’s 
something  fundamentally  new  about  this 
IT  consulting  trend.  There  are  more  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  and  value-added  retailers 
and  system  integrators  than  ever  before 
in  an  environment  where  cheap  labor 
has  effectively  vanished. 

In  other  words,  companies  such  as 
yours  may,  ahem,  actually  need  consul¬ 
tants  who  can  effectively  advise  the  en¬ 
terprise  on  the  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  their  wares. 

Did  you  notice  I  wrote  “effectively?” 

Have  you  noticed  that  neither  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  Intel  nor  Cisco  have  invested 
greatly  in  consulting  services  —  yet?D 

Schrage  vs  a  research  associate  at  the  MIT 
Media  Lab  and  author  of  No  More 
Teams!  His  Internet  address  is  schrage@ 
media.mit.edu. 


What  should  we  call  New 
Age  bundled  offerings? 
'Serducts?"  "Provices?" 


3  thingo  a  LAN  Manager  can  count  on: 


Managing  migration  eaoiiy. 


There  are  some  things  about  your  job  you’ll  never  be  able  to  change, 
like  how  fast  everything  changes.  That’s  why  you  need  10/100  networking 
from  3Com.  Our  SuperStack®  II  switches  are  the  easiest  way  for  you  to  move 
to  the  power  of  a  switched  10/100  network. 

The  SuperStack  II  Switch  3300  is  fully  stackable  to  100+  ports,  pro¬ 
viding  high  performance  and  easy  management  for  the  entire  stack.  The 
SuperStack  II  Switch  3900  comes  with  built-in  Gigabit  Ethernet  for 
unprecedented  performance.  Both  switches  support  the  latest  multimedia 
applications  through  new  capabilities  such  as  IEEE802.1Q/p  and  multicast 
filtering.  And  both  feature  advanced  controls,  including  easy-to-use  web- 
based  management.  Together,  they  offer  complete  migration  flexibility, 
letting  you  move  to  a  switched  10/100  network  at  a  most  affordable  price. 

For  vour  free  “10/100  solutions”  CD-ROM,  call  us  at  1-888- 

689-3266  ext.  7528  or  visit  our 
website  at  www. 3com.com/  1  0- 
lOOsolution.  Change  is  coming. 

The  SuperStack  II  Switch  3300.  Fully  stackable 

10/ 100  switching from  $175  per  port  Make  sure  it’s  for  the  better. 


First  affordable 
migration  to  Gigabit 
Ethernet:  offering 
ivire-speed  9.8 
million  pps 
performance.  The 
SuperStack  II 
Switch  3900. 
10/100  switching 
with  built-in 
Gigabit  Ethernet. 


Copyright  ©  1998  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com,  the  3Com  logo,  and  SuperStack  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  3Com  Corporation 
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' e’re  proud  to  announce  that  the  Sybase  Adaptive  Server  -  enterprise 
and  Hewlett  Packard®just  set  a  new  record  for  database  performance 

THAT  BLDWS  THE  COMPETITION  AWAY.  THE  FACTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES. 


•1.5  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  ORACLE® 
•3.5  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  MICROSOFT® 
•2  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  IBM® 


And  ALL  THIS  SPEED  COMES  WITH  REMARKABLE  PRICE/PERFORMANCE.  So  IF  YOU’RE  LOOKING  FOR  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  HELP  GIVE  YOUR  BUSINESS  AN  EDGE,  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS.  AND  LOOK  TO  SYBASE.  VISIT  WWW.SYBASE.COM/ADAPTIVESERVER. 

Or  call  for  our  free  information  kit  on  the  Adaptive  Server  family,  at  1  -  B  □  □  -  B  -  S  Y  B  A  S  E  (REF.ASCW3). 

I  Sybase 

©  1  99B  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners.  TPC  is  a  registered  trademark  or  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council. 

Sybase  results  as  or  February  13,  1998.  Other  companies  results  from  published  TPC-C  results  available  as  or  February  13,1998:  Sybase's  Adaptive  Server  Enterprise  l  1.5  on  HP  v2200 
Enterprise  Server,  MicRosorr’s  SQL  Server  6.5  on  NEC  Express  5B00  HV8000,  Oracle  8  vB.O.3  on  Fujitsu  GRANPOWER7000  model  BOO  and  IBM  DB2  on  IBM  AS/400E. 
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The  Fortune  500 
and  the  year  2000: 


I  Two  out  of  three 
companies  still  don't  have 
a  detailed  year  2000  plan 

I  Of  those  companies  with 
plans,  only  one  in  five  are 
executing  them 

I  75%  of  companies  will 
spend  between  21%  and 
30%  of  their  1998  iT 
budget  on  year  2000 

I  82%  of  companies  claim 
they  have  underestimated 

their  year  2000  costs 

I  38%  of  companies  haven't 
developed  contingency 
plans 

Base:  108  Fortune  500  companies 

Source:  IT  Metrics  Strategies,  Cutter  Information 

Corp.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
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Wonderware  acquired 

Siebe  PLC,  a  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land-based  maker  of  process, 
temperature  and  appliance 
control  systems  and  industri¬ 
al  equipment,  said  it  will  buy 
Wonderware  Corp.,  a  maker 
of  factory  automation  soft¬ 
ware.  The  deal  is  worth  about 
$375  million  and  is  expected 
to  be  completed  next  month. 
Wonderware  is  expected  to 
continue  to  operate  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  subsidiary. 


Electronics  sales  rise 

U.S.  factory  sales  of  electron¬ 
ics  equipment,  components 
and  related  products  rose 
11%  last  year  to  a  little  more 
than  $460  billion,  according 
to  the  Electronic  industries 
Association,  an  Adington,  Va.- 
based  trade  group.  Of  that 
figure,  electronic  components 
sales  totaled  $147.6  billion  — 
an  increase  of  12%  from  the 
previous  year.  Sales  of  com¬ 
puters  and  peripherals  in  the 
U.S.  increased  9%  from  1996 
to  $90  billion. 


FRAUD  FORWARDING 


The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  receives  about 
500  forwarded  E-mail 
messages  each  day  from 
consumers  who  request  an 
investigation  of  the  sender 
for  fraud  or  deception. 


Companies  combat  IT  labor  crunch 


Warner-Lambert's  Rich  O'Brien  (left)  is  bolstering  his  help 
desk  with  nontechnical  analysts  such  as  Kyle  Sanford  (right) 
who  are  recruited  by  IHS  president  Eric  Rabinowitz  (center) 


Nontechies  good 
in  support  roles 

By  Tim  Ouellette 


jeff  menzies  and  Kyle  Sanford 
landed  help  desk  jobs  at  IHS 
HelpDesk  Service,  Inc.  because 
they  lacked  just  the  right  experi¬ 
ence. 

Neither  had  a  computer  sci¬ 
ence  degree  or  previous  com¬ 
puter-related  job. 

Instead,  Menzies  had  lots  of 
experience  installing  electronic 
alarm  systems  and  dealing  with 
customer  service  situations.  He 
was  looking  to  embark  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  career.  Sanford  “had  done 
practically  everything,”  includ¬ 
ing  positions  in  offices,  airports, 
retail  and  telemarketing. 

UNORTHODOX  METHODS 

IHS’s  approach  may  seem  un¬ 
conventional,  but  nontraditional 
information  technology  workers 
are  bringing  a  new  perspective 
to  the  computer  industry  and 
filling  much-needed  positions. 

“Traditional  computer  science 
people  can  make  terrible  help 
desk  analysts  because  that  is  not 
really  what  they  had  in  mind  for 


their  careers,”  said  Eric  Rabi¬ 
nowitz,  president  of  IHS.  And 
they  tend  to  bum  out  faster  be¬ 
cause  they  would  rather  be 
working  on  more  glamorous  de¬ 
velopment  projects,  he  said. 

The  New  York  company  first 
looks  for  workers  who  are  long 
on  patience  and  varied  work  ex¬ 
perience,  and  then  it  considers 
technical  skills. 

As  a  result,  workers  such  as 


Menzies  and  Sanford  who  go 
through  IHS’s  special  training 
have  delivered  the  most  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  200  corporate  clients, 
Rabinowitz  said.  And  they  have 
the  highest  retention  rate,  he 
said. 

They  make  up  about  30%  of 
IHS’s  overall  workforce,  and 
their  numbers  are  growing. 

Help  desk,  page  41 


Benefits  are  key 
in  recruiting 

By  Bob  Wallace 


your  own  $10,000  account  — 
tax  free  —  to  pay  for  child  care, 
your  kids’  college  tuition,  your 
first  home  mortgage  or  elder 
care.  That’s  among  the  benefits 
Xerox  Corp.  provides  to  retain 
and  attract  IS  staff. 

“We  basically  make  a  one¬ 
time  $10,000  deposit  for  each 
[IS]  employee,”  said  Bob 
Monastero,  director  of  human 
resources  for  the  information 
systems  department  at  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  copier  and 
imaging  company. 

It  is  well  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment  given  the  shortage  of  IS 
staff,  he  said. 

Xerox  recently  placed  first  in 
a  Computerworld  ranking  of  the 
top  25  companies  that  excel  at 
Benefits,  page  41 


MORE  THAN  A 
DENTAL  PLAN 


What  benefits  are  the  IS 
department  getting? 

3% 

Telecommuting 

Base:  96 
respondents 


Technology  trims  hospital  budget 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


THE  DETROIT  MEDICAL  CENTER 

has  embarked  on  an  aggressive 
treatment  for  what  its  managers 
describe  as  a  bloated  cost  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Troy,  Mich.-based  facility 
is  one  year  into  a  three-year 
effort  to  surgically  remove  $250 
million  from  the  hospital’s  $1.8 
billion  expense  base. 

ALLIANCE 

With  the  help  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.-based  consultant  Cerner 
Corp.,  the  medical  center’s  in¬ 
formation  services  organization 
is  leading  the  charge  to  con¬ 
solidate  hospitals  and  data  cen¬ 
ters;  streamline  its  manage¬ 
ment  structure;  and  re-engineer 
processes  to  make  the  hospital 
well  again. 


Detroit  Medical 
Center’s  600-per- 
son  IS  group  isn’t 
operating  alone. 

Eight  senior-level 
physicians,  nurses 
and  hospital  admin¬ 
istrators  last  Sep¬ 
tember  joined  the 
team  to  work  part- 
time  on  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  medical 
professionals  will 
act  as  IS  liaisons 
throughout  the 
overhaul  project. 

The  members  of 
this  operating  committee  pro¬ 
mote  best  practices  and  new 
processes  that  the  medical  cen¬ 
ter  and  Cerner  have  prescribed, 
and  dispense  them  to  their  re¬ 
spective  departments  “on  a 
peer-to-peer  basis,"  said  Ter- 


Detroit  Med¬ 
ical's  Terrence 
Carroll:  Consult 
with  business 
units  before  you 
make  IT  changes 


rence  Carroll,  43,  vice 
president  and  chief 
information  officer  at 
the  medical  center. 

“We  have  the  vice 
chair  of  surgery  who 
spends  half  his  time 
working  with  us,” 
said  Carroll,  who  not¬ 
ed  that  the  medical 
center  plans  to  re¬ 
place  the  IT  infra¬ 
structures  in  five  fa¬ 
cilities  beginning  this 
May. 

“You  can’t  make 
these  changes  with¬ 
out  direct  input  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  units,"  Carroll  said. 

The  early  results  have  been 
promising. 

The  medical  center  plans  to 
close  three  of  its  eight  hospitals, 
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On-site  amenities* 

Base:  97 
respondents 


Child  care 

Base:  93 
respondents 


Sabbaticals 


Base:  92 
respondents 


7*0  Offered  jk-  Not  offered 
Unique  to  IS  department 

1  Credit  unions,  workout  facilities, 
ntterias,  etc. 

Base:  Survey  of  CiOs  and  human 
resources  vice  presidents  at  large 
U.S. -based  companies 

Source;  The  Hay  Group.  Philadelphia 
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that’s  spread  across  corporate 
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headquarters,  four  manufacturing 
facilities  and  200  global  sales  offices. 


But  without  the  right  storage  system 


in  place,  the  taste  it  leaves  in  your  mouth 
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StorageTek 

Where  the  world’s  information  goes. 
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Conference:  March  23-26,  1998 

Exhibits  8  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 

World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 


$  The  Internet  OpenSM 

The  largest  live  demonstration  and  evaluation 
program  of  Web-based  business  applications. 

$  The  Executive  Conference 

Internet  Strategies  For 
Business  T  ransformation 

Case  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 

^  The  Internet  Town  Meeting5” 

Customers  Speak  Out  On  The  Future 
of  Internet  Commerce 

The  liveliest  and  most  popular  forum  for 
debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business  issues. 

$  Over  200  Internet  Vendors  and 
Internet  Open  Application  Providers 

PIUS... 

Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  BamesandNoble.com 
—  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 


Internet 

Commerce 


Expo 


The  Industry’s  Largest  and  Most 
Comprehensive  Conference  Program 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Industry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Programs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  today’s  most  vital  Internet  business  issues 


Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in  Boston. 
ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the  high  quality 
programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  latest 
innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  business. 


Don't  wait.  Because  it's  not  business  as  usual  anymore. 

www.idg.com/ice 
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Fax_ 


e-Mail 
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Phone:  800-667-4ICE  (4423)  Fax:  508-370-4325 
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SOFTWAF  E  PIONEERS 


■  l  ING 

TO  KNOW  XML 

■  PURCHASING 
THE  PAYOFF 


I DB2  The  new  database  as  universal  as  the  World  Wide  Web  itself. 

I  version  50 


IBM,  DB2,  AIX  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names 


Is  your  database  missing  something?  Nothing  brings  data  to  life  on  the  Web  like 


on  diverse  platforms  (think  Windows  NT®  to  Sun™  Solaris®  to  AIX®),  you  can  leverage  skills  across  business  units  and  functions.  For  some 


may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  ol  others.  ©1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


1)112  Universal  Database.  It’s  the  missing  link  between  core  business  functions  and  the  dynamic,  user-driven 
without  a  hiccup  from  laptops  to  massively  parallel  arrays.  And  with  the  same  code  base  running  natively 


eye-opening  demos  and  free  trial  code,  visit  www.software.ihm.com/db2cw  or  call  1  800  730-4334,  ext.  104.  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet 
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The  Internet  will 
be  it.  It’s  going  to 
threaten  the  telephone 
companies  and 
everyone  else  in  the 
telecommunications 
industry.  The  whole 
world  is  going 
to  change. 


John  Sidgmore 
CEO.  UUNET  Technologies 
Vice  Chairman/COO. 
WorldCom.  Inc. 

Internet  World 
Keynote  Speaker 


Spring  Internet  World  '98 
M<:  rch  9-13, 1998 
Los  Angeles.  California 


Summer  internet  World  '98 
July  13-17.  1998 
Chicago.  Illinois 


Fall  Internet  World  '98 
October  5-9.  1998 
New  York.  New  York 


Internet  World  Canada  99 
February  2-5.  1999 
Toronto.  Ontario 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


Growing 

The  other  day,  I  had 
one  of  those  “mo¬ 
ments  of  clarity,” 
when  a  shrouded  truth  is 
suddenly  laid  bare.  It  came 
after  a  series  of  events,  all  in¬ 
volving  myself  and  others 
taking  part  in  the  great  wave 
of  electronic  commerce. 

The  first  event  involved 
Emmerce  editor  Alan  Alper. 
For  a  landmark  birthday  cel¬ 
ebration,  our  department 

Today’s  PIONEERING 

Web  sites  practically 
have  to  be  their  own 
SOFTWARE  companies 


pains 

in  the  “Commentary”  sec¬ 
tion.) 

The  next  incident  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  co-worker  who 
downloaded  and  beta-tested 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
Millicent  wallet  software. 

The  trial  itself  went  OK,  but 
the  wallet  software,  which 
embeds  itself  within  the 
browser,  has  started  causing 
occasional  JavaScript-like  er¬ 
rors.  She  plans  to  download 
the  Millicent  trial  again,  in 
hopes  of  figuring  out  how  to 
properly  do  a  de-install. 

The  third  event  involved 
me.  When  I  subscribed  to 
The  Boston  Globe  online  a 
year  ago,  I  willingly  typed  in 
my  credit  card  number  and 
expiration  date.  Just  recently, 
I  began  receiving  biweekly 
E-mails  from  a  company  I’ve 
never  heard  of,  requesting 
that  I  indicate  my  new  expi¬ 
ration  date  on  a  supplied 
form.  However,  I’m  just  not 
inclined  to  give  away  infor¬ 
mation  about  my  credit  card 
to  a  fairly  anonymous  E-mail 
sender.  I  guess  I’d  prefer  a 
phone  call  on  that  one. 


gave  him  an  online  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Music  Boulevard, 
which  sells  music  CDs  over 
the  Web.  Well,  it  took  days 
for  the  site  to  send  the  gift 
certificate,  and  worse,  they 
sent  it  only  after  multiple 
phone  calls  to  the  Web  site 
owners.  (For  a  full  account  of 
the  experience,  see  www. 
computerworld.  com! emmerce. 
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The  upshot:  In  the  busi- 
ness-to-business  world,  you 
can  work  with  your  partners 
on  those  types  of  kinks  and 
process  details.  The  best 
e-commerce  practitioners  do 
just  that,  in  excruciating  de¬ 
tail  (see  story,  page  20).  But 
business-to-consumer  sites 
don’t  have  that  luxury.  When 
you  don’t  know  who’s  going 
to  visit  your  Web  site  next, 
there’s  lots  of  guesswork 
involved  and  so  many  unex¬ 
pected  things  that  can  go 
wrong. 

With  thousands  of  linger¬ 
ing  details  to  work  out,  it’s 
become  clear  to  me  how  pre¬ 
liminary  the  first  Web  com¬ 
merce  sites  and  technologies 
truly  are.  What  has  also  be¬ 
come  clear  is  the  degree  to 
which  today’s  pioneering 
Web  sites  practically  have  to 
be  their  own  software  com¬ 
panies  to  meet  consumers’ 
very  high  and  well-en¬ 
trenched  expectations.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they’re  not  finding 
well-honed  business  practices 
lying  around  in  packaged 
software  (see  story,  page  12). 

However,  analysts  seem  to 
think  that  in  the  future, 
users  will  view  electronic 
commerce  software  packages 
as  we  view  today’s  ERP  soft¬ 
ware  packages  from  the  likes 
of  SAP,  Oracle  and  People- 
Soft.  That  is  —  you  would 
never  even  think  of  building 
your  own.  Hmmm  —  that’s 
progress,  right? 
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'A  O  It’s  a  pivotal  year  for  the 
.1  bmJ  commerce  software 
pioneers.  By  Mark  Halper 
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EC  INNOVATORS:  ADAPTEC 

The  Far  East, 
Right  Next  Door 

•1/  1  Adaptec  forges  system- 
to-system  links  with  its 
suppliers  over  the  Internet. 

By  Anne  McCrory 
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For  a  pleasing  commerce  site  . . . 

LOOK,  LISTEN,  ASK  AND  RESPOND 


BY  CARLA  CATALANO 

Millipore  Corp.  is  one  com¬ 
pany  that  doesn’t  like  to  use  a 
lot  of  guesswork  when  it 
comes  to  adding  features  and 
functionality  to  its  Web  site. 
“We  ask  what  our  customers 
want  and  then  we  give  it  to 
them,”  said  Tom  Anderson, 
director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  at  the  Bedford, 
Mass.-based  company. 

In  this  way,  Millipore  —  a 
$619  million  multinational 
maker  of  purification  prod¬ 
ucts  —  is  a  step  ahead  of 
many  of  its  counterparts  on 
the  Web.  Many  companies  — 
particularly  those  with  a  lot  of 
traffic  and  transactions  — 
find  it  difficult  to  analyze  and 
then  act  on  the  glut  of  infor¬ 
mation  detailing  what  visitors 
are  doing  on-site.  Others  are 
all-too-eager  to  implement  the 
latest  technology  without  first 
knowing  whether  their  most 
loyal  Web  visitors  will  value 


Millipore 
combines  online 
surveys  with 
more  implicit 

customer  data 
to  create 

a  well-honed, 

customer- 
friendly  site. 

those  features. 

Online  surveys  are  one  way 
Millipore  takes  the  customer’s 
pulse.  “We  were  already  look¬ 
ing  at  access  logs  and  [con¬ 
ducting  face-to-face]  inter¬ 
views,  so  why  not  use  our 
Web  site  to  help  pinpoint 
what  our  customers  want?” 
Anderson  said. 

The  company  conducted 


its  first  online  survey  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1996.  Its  finding:  Cus¬ 
tomers  wanted  online  order 
tracking  and  the  ability  to 
check  on  product  availability 
—  but  they  didn’t  care  much 
about  online  payments. 

“It  took  a  few  months,  but 
we  put  order  tracking  right  up 
there  using  Perl,”  Anderson 
said.  Perl  provides  a  link  be¬ 
tween  Millipore’s  Web  server 
and  its  back-end  Oracle 
Corp. -based  order  tracking 
system,  according  to  Claude 
von  Roesgen,  webmaster  at 
Millipore.  “We  had  a  systems 
analyst  at  Millipore  write  a  re¬ 
port  that  creates  an  ASCII  file 
every  three  hours  of  all  pend¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  previous 
month.  That  file  is  then 
FTP’d  through  the  firewall  to 
the  Web  server,”  von  Roesgen 
explained.  Customers  enter 
their  order  number,  and  the 
system  checks  for  a  match. 

“Customers  can  now  see 


whether  or  not  their  order 
was  delivered  and  even  patch 
into  the  shipper’s  tracking  sys¬ 
tem,”  von  Roesgen  said. 

Product  availability  is  in 
the  works.  “Well  probably 
use  an  off-the-shelf  applica¬ 
tion  to  add  that  functionali¬ 
ty,”  said  von  Roesgen,  who  is 
currently  evaluating  Oracles 
WebCustomer. 

Millipore  creates  its  surveys 
in  Lotus  Notes,  which  the 
company  also  uses  to  collect 
the  survey  responses  and  ag¬ 
gregate  the  results.  “Any  time 
we  go  to  our  database,  we  can 
see  real-time  percentages  for 
various  questions,”  von 
Roesgen  said. 

To  encourage  responses, 
Millipore  offers  incentives, 
which  have  included  a  base¬ 
ball  cap  with  the  company’s 
logo,  a  palmtop  flashlight  and 
a  $10  donation  to  the  Milli¬ 
pore  Foundation  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name. 


COMMERCE  Pulse 


Bots  Make  Better 
Shopping 

SERVER-BASED  shopping  agents 
seem  destined  to  change  the  on¬ 
line  shopping  landscape. 

Whereas  client-based  agents  re¬ 
quire  additional  software  and 
bandwidth,  server-based  agents, 
or  bots,  do  the  searching  from  the 


data  center  of  the 
provider,  returning  in¬ 
formation  faster  and 
making  shopping  easier. 

Excite  paved  the  way  for 
server-based  shopping  bots  when 
it  introduced  its  Shopping 
Channel  based  on  Jango.  ViaWeb, 
Inc.  followed  with  Shopfind,  which 


can  find  pages  that 
are  generated  dynami¬ 
cally.  And  Yahoo  has  a 
strategic  partnership 
with  Junglee  Corp.  to  allow 
users  of  the  Visa  Shopping  Guide 
to  comparison  shop. 

As  bots  mature,  they  will  let 
customers  search  merchant  data¬ 


bases  in  more  sophisticated  ways 
and  merchants  compete  on  more 
than  price  alone,  said  Nicole 
Vanderbilt,  an  analyst  at  Jupiter 
Communications'  Digital 
Commerce  Group  in  New  York. 

Two  new  competitive  arenas:  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  return  policies. 

-  NATALIE  ENGLER 
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electronic  com¬ 
merce  MARKET, 

2000  (projected) 


Source:  BancAmerica,  Robertson  Stephens 


Source:  UBS  Securities  LLC 


Response  rates  have  been 
encouraging.  The  two  annual 
surveys  gleaned  500  responses 
within  three  weeks,  while  a 
worldwide  advertising  survey 
brought  in  100  responses 
within  three  days.  “We 
wanted  to  know  if  the 
advertising  program  was 
believable  and  attractive 
and  what  image  it 
would  convey,”  Ander¬ 
son  said.  Using  online 
surveys  made  that 
process  much  quicker 
and  more  cost  effective, 
he  added. 

But  companies  that 
want  to  follow  Milli- 
pore’s  success  with  on¬ 
line  surveys  should  keep 
their  eyes  open.  “Sur¬ 
veys  are  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  which  way  the 
wind’s  blowing,  but  we 
also  do  extensive  mining 
of  our  access  logs  and 
face-to-face  surveys  with  cus¬ 
tomers  to  gauge  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  with  the  Internet 
space,”  Anderson  said. 

Indeed,  while  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  from  online 
surveys  may  be  important,  to 
follow  that  information  alone 


“grossly  neglects  sampling 
methodologies”  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  understand  cus¬ 
tomers  or  Internet  users  in 
general,  said  Chris  Stevens, 
an  electronic  commerce  ana¬ 


lyst  at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc. 
in  Boston. 

For  instance,  not  everyone 
is  willing  to  fill  out  online 
surveys  and,  Stevens  cau¬ 
tioned,  the  information  that’s 
missing  may  be  more  valid 
than  the  responses. 


The  challenge  is  to  figure 
out  how  to  leverage  implicit 
information  in  addition  to 
explicit  information.  Implicit 
information  represents  what  a 
user  does  on  the  Web  site, 

while  explicit  informa¬ 
tion  includes  registra¬ 
tion  data  such  as  name, 
address  and  telephone 
number. 

You  can  do  that  in 
part  by  analyzing  access 
logs,  von  Roesgen  said. 
“It’s  like  looking  over 
your  users’  shoulders 
and  watching  pages  — 
you  can’t  see  the  smile 
on  their  faces  but  you 
can  see  what  they’re 
doing,”  he  said. 

For  example,  Milli- 
pore  noticed  people 
were  inputting 
catalog  numbers  in  the 
site’s  search  engine 
without  inserting  the 
spaces  dictated  by  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  marketing  materials.  “By 
creating  special  pages  that 
have  catalog  numbers  without 
spaces,  we  averted  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  our  clients,”  von 
Roesgen  said. 

The  company  also  uses 


Microsoft  Corp.’s  Usage  Ana¬ 
lyst  to  analyze  details  such  as 
number  of  visits  and  number 
of  pages  viewed  per  visit. 

While  log  file  analysis  tools 
are  good  enough  for  99%  of 
Web  sites,  the  sheer  amount 
of  information  those  tools 
collect  would  be  unmanage¬ 
able  for  large  sites  like 
Amazon.com,  Stevens  said. 

“When  you  have  gigabytes 
of  information,  just  putting  it 
into  data  warehouses  and  us¬ 
ing  a  conventional  decision- 
support  tool  is  a  very  large 
process,”  he  said.  “What’s  fas¬ 
cinating,”  he  added,  “is  that  a 
bunch  of  companies  do  next 
to  nothing  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  what  their  customers 
say  they  want  and  what  they 
do  on  the  Web  site.” 

As  for  Millipore,  it  will 
continue  to  use  online  surveys 
as  one  way  to  make  its  site 
more  useful  to  customers, 
Anderson  said.  After  all,  visits 
to  the  site  have  doubled  since 
its  implementation  in  1996. 
And,  he  added,  “that’s  where 
the  customers  are.” 


Catalano  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Holliston,  Mass. 


SETting  Up  Web 
Merchants...  and  Banks 

THERE'LL  be  no  fooling  cybermer¬ 
chants  or  banks  starting  April 
Fools’  Day.  Or  will  there? 

That’s  the  day  MasterCard 
International,  Inc.  ends  automat¬ 
ic  chargebacks  on  repudiated 
Web  transactions  for  retailers 


supporting  the  Secure  Electronic 
Transactions  (SET)  protocol.  It’s 
also  the  day  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc.  will 
begin  a  two-year  waiver  of  heavy 
SET  fees  for  U.S.  card-issu¬ 
ing  banks. 

The  net  effect  of 
both  changes: 

Conspicuous  cost  ob¬ 


stacles  to  SET  adoption  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  banks  seem  to  be 
crumbling.  The  only  problem  is, 
some  merchants  -  and  many 
consumers  -  are  still 
struggling  to  adopt 
SET.  Lack  of  client 
software  and  con¬ 
sumer  ignorance  are 


the  primary  inhibitors. 

Darryl  Peck,  CEO  of  Cyberian 
Outpost,  Inc.,  a  Kent,  Conn.,  re¬ 
seller  of  computer  products,  will 
not  embrace  SET  until  customers 
clamor  for  It.  “If  they  ever  freak¬ 
ing  get  it  working,  we'd  be  the 
first  in  line,"  he  said. 

-ALAN  ALPER 
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ELECTRONIC  PROCUREMENT 


BY  TOM  DUFFY 

ies  Cullinan,  MasterCard  Interna- 
tion^pnc.’s  vice  president  for  global  pur¬ 
chasing,  an  electronic  purchasing  devo- 
tee.  sm® 

'rom  his  office  at  MasterCard’s  head- 
Tters  in  aptly  named  Purchase,  N.Y., 
Cullinan  is  overseeing  the  firm’s  move  to 
an  online  purchasing  system.  His  staff 
just  finished  beta- testing  a  system  from 
Elekom  Corp.  in  Bellevue,  Wash.,  which 
involved  about  $2  million  worth  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  barely  1%  of  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  $200  million  procurement  budget. 
By  firing  up  their  Web  browsers  and  tap¬ 
ping  into  a  catalog  housed  on  a  Windows 
NT  server  inside  the  firewall,  buyers  are 
able  to  choose  office  supplies,  computer 
accessories  and  promotional  jackets  with¬ 
out  ever  having  to  root  around  for  a  pa¬ 
per  catalog. 

With  MasterCard’s  previous  procure¬ 
ment  system,  a  handful  of  vendors  were 
listed  on  separate  online  catalogs,  acces¬ 
sible  via  individual  proprietary  applica¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  routing,  and  orders 
were  sent  in  batch  files  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  vendors. 

Now,  once  items  are  chosen,  the  req¬ 
uisition  order  is  routed  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  manager  for  approval.  The 
system  notifies  the  purchaser 
of  the  approval  via  E-mail  and 
sends  off  a  purchase  order  to 
the  supplier,  either  through 
fax,  E-mail  or  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI).  In  the  near  future,  purchasing  data 
will  be  aggregated,  categorized  by  com¬ 
modity  type  and  transferred  to  Master¬ 
Card’s  general  ledger  system. 

But  Cullinan  doesn’t  want  to  stop  there. 
He  envisions  a  day  when  less  durable  pur¬ 
chases,  such  as  advertising,  can  also  be 
made  electronically.  “I’m  talking  about 
marketing  collateral,  multimedia  buys, 
trade  show  buys,”  Cullinan  said,  sketch¬ 
ing  out  his  futuristic  dream. 

But  while  electronic  catalogs  have  been 
around  for  years,  true  electronic  procure¬ 
ment  is  in  its  infancy.  According  to  one 
estimate,  fewer  than  20  such  systems  — 
which  marry  sophisticated  purchasing  soft¬ 


“MARKETING 

colla  :ral. 

MULTIMEDIA 
BUYS.  TRADE 
SHOW  BUYS"  MAY 
BE  POSSIBLE  IN 
THE  FUTURE. 

JAMES  CUUINAN 
MASTERCARD 


PROCUREMENT  SYSTEMS  show 


BEWARE  of  thorny  implementatior 


ware  with  robust  electronic  catalogs,  pro¬ 
viding  a  central,  searchable  database  of 
an  enterprise’s  suppliers,  automated  rout¬ 
ing  and  linkages  with  back-end  systems 
— have  been  implemented  in  the  U.S.  to¬ 
day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  area  is  often  tout¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  highest  payback  —  and 
thus  one  of  the  fastest  growing  —  areas 
of  electronic  commerce. 

The  theory  sounds  great.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Purchasing  Management 
estimates  the  administrative  cost  of  pro¬ 
cessing  a  typical  purchase  order  is  between 
$120  and  $150.  Yet  the  average  order  is 
less  than  $500.  Bringing  technology  to 
bear  on  this  high-volume,  low-dollar  area 


holds  the  promise  of  nearly  immediate 
cost  savings,  from  reducing  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  processing  purchase  orders  to 
more  closely  managing  suppliers  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  products  bought 
“on-contract.” 

At  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.,  a 
$2.4  billion  semiconductor  maker  in  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  Pat  Guerra,  vice  president 
of  corporate  supply  management,  said  he 
expects  a  newly  installed  procurement  sys¬ 
tem  from  Sunnyvale-based  Ariba  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  to  save  his  firm  up  to  $25 
million  annually  on  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  purchases.  Part  of  the  savings 
will  come  from  directing  buyers  to  few¬ 
er  sellers.  For  instance,  the  number  of  PC 
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“YOU'RE  REALLY 
DOING  MIS¬ 
SIONARY  WORK 
BY  HAVING  TO 
SELL  EACH 
SUPPLIER." 


but 


signs  of  BIG  PAYOFFS, 

issues  and  as-yet-unknown  COSTS 


suppliers  will  go  from  six  to  two. 

“If  you  can  channel  the  $5  million  to 
$10  million  you  spend  on  PCs  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  sellers,  you  can  imagine  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  us  preferential  treatment”  in 
the  form  of  discounts,  he  said. 

But  what  are  the  up-front  costs?  Both 
Guerra  and  Cullinan  said  it’s  too  early  to 
estimate  the  total  cost  of  implementing 
an  electronic  procurement  system.  Low¬ 
er  end  systems  (catalogs  that  don’t  link  to 
other  applications  or  enable  approval  rout¬ 
ing)  can  begin  at  $25,000.  Higher  end 
systems  —  which  include  top-tier  features 
like  application  programming  interfaces 
to  existing  legacy  systems  and  the  ability 
to  handle  different  conventions  among 


multiple  suppliers  —  can  range  from 
$250,000  to  $2  million.  And  that’s  not 
including  implementation. 

Implementation  issues  can  be  thorny, 
particularly  when  you’re  trying  to  get 
smaller,  less  tech-sawy  suppliers  involved. 

For  instance,  MasterCard  found  that 
its  largest  suppliers,  from  which  it  pur¬ 
chases  millions  of  dollars  in  office  mate¬ 
rials  annually,  were  eager  to  go  along.  More 
difficult  were  the  smaller  specialty  sta¬ 
tionery  makers  with  which  it  had  worked 
for  years. 

“The  larger  suppliers  tend  to  be  more 
on  the  forefront  of  technology  and  have 
more  of  the  capital  to  get  there,”  Culli¬ 
nan  said.  “But  with  the  ones  who  do  spe¬ 


cialized  work,  their  forte  is  the  product, 
not  necessarily  technology.” 

Companies  also  have  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  host  the  catalog  themselves 
or  leave  it  up  to  the  procurement  software 
vendor.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  $9.6 
billion  utility  in  San  Francisco,  took  the 
former  option  and  is  sharing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  managing  the  data  with  its  sup¬ 
pliers. 

“We’ve  always  maintained  the  content 
internally,  so  why  not  continue?”  said  Scott 
McCormick,  PG&E’s  project  manager. 
Suppliers  update  the  information  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  by  sending  it  either  via  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  FTP  or  digital  video  disc. 

PG&E  launched  the  system  in  No¬ 
vember  using  software  from  Commerce 
One,  Inc.  The  system  features  about  30 
vendors  that  account  for  roughly  half  of 
its  $1  billion  in  annual  purchasing  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  system  relies  on  heavy  integration 
with  SAP.  After  generating  a  requisition 
form  and  routing  it  for  approval,  the  sys¬ 
tem  queries  a  master  list  of  potential  pur¬ 
chase  items  within  SAP.  That  list  contains 
additional  information  on  part  numbers 
and  inventory  availability  that  is  added  to 
the  requisition.  From  there,  a  purchase 
order  either  is  generated  on  paper  or  sent 
via  fax  or  EDI  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  supplier. 

To  limit  the  management 
duties  of  this  approach,  some 
firms  choose  a  hybrid  solu¬ 
tion  that  provides  a  minimal  “item,  de¬ 
scription  and  price”  catalog  with  a  hot 
link  to  the  seller’s  Web  site  for  more  ro¬ 
bust  descriptions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  Chica¬ 
go-based  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  As¬ 
sociation  chose  to  hand  over  all  catalog 
maintenance  to  Requisite  Technology,  Inc. 
But  that  decision  led  to  some  unforeseen 
complexity. 

Because  buyers  have  to  connect  to  the 
catalog  via  the  Internet,  Blue  Cross  has 
chewed  up  close  to  four  months  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  proxy  server  on  its  firewall  to  en¬ 
sure  that  client  records  are  protected,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jonathan  Handler,  national 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued  from  page  9 
contracts  manager  for  the  firm. 

Blue  Cross  also  encountered  some 
bumps  when  trying  to  sign  up  suppliers. 
While  some  were  eager  to  participate,  oth¬ 
ers  either  didn’t  have  the  technology  to  ac¬ 
cept  electronic  orders  or  wanted  the  com¬ 
pany  to  conform  to  their  own  proprietary 
solutions  —  primarily  EDI. 

As  a  result  of  the  delays,  a  pilot  project 
involving  about  a  half-dozen  vendors  did 
not  begin  until  last  month.  “You’re  really 
doing  missionary  work  by  having  to  sell 


each  supplier,”  Handler  said. 

Yet  another  issue  involves  standards. 
Without  standardization,  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  are  locked  into  proprietary  designs  that 
either  have  been  built  internally  or  pur¬ 
chased  off  the  shelf.  Several  developing  stan¬ 
dards,  however,  promise  to  enable  buyers 
to  tap  into  any  Web-based  catalog  without 
first  coordinating  their  systems  with  the 
suppliers  (see  sidebar,  below). 

Despite  these  issues,  procurement  man¬ 
agers  are  upbeat  that  their  systems  will  yield 
significant  savings.  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  in 


STANDARDS  struggle 


BY  TOM  DUFFY 

he  acronym  —  OBI  —  makes  ft  sound  like 
a  colleague  of  the  “Star  Wars”  robots. 
f  l|it  it  stands  for  Open  Buying  on  the 
internet,  a  standard  that  some  say  holds 
the  promise  of  opening  the  door  to  ex¬ 
plosive  growth  in  the  world  of  electronic 
procurement. 

OBI  is  being  developed  and  promoted 
by  a  consortium  of  buyers,  sellers  and 
vendors  including  Ford  Motor  Co., 
American  Express  Co.,  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  Oracle  Corp.  The  goal  is  to  establish 
a  standard  method  of  Internet-based 
purchasing  that  will  let  a  user  at  an  OBI- 
enabled  desktop  purchase  goods  from 
any  supplier's  OBI-compliant  Web  site. 

Several  analysts  said  OBI  has  an  edge 
compared  with  other  standards  being 
developed,  including  Open  Trading 
Protocol  (OTP),  which  is  backed  by 
MasterCard  International,  Inc.  and 
Mondex  International  Ltd.,  a  smart  card 
developer  that  is  51%  owned  by 
MasterCard;  and  eCo  System,  which  has 
the  support  of  CommerceNet,  a  non¬ 
profit  consortium  that  studies  electronic 
commerce. 

Each  standard  represents  an  attempt 
to  set  ground  rules  for  every  step  of  the 
purchasing  process,  from  authentication 
to  categorization  of  products  to  payment 
selection. 

Once  OBI  or  another  standard  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  analysts  said  it's  likely  that  pro¬ 
prietary  procurement  systems  and  OBI 


will  operate  side-by-side  for  several 
years.  But  those  proprietary  systems 
eventually  would  be  081-enahied,  allow¬ 
ing  the  use  of  internal  catalogs  and 
shopping  via  Web-based  catalogs  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Questions  surround  031’s  acceptance, 
however.  Some  wonder  whether  it  wil! 
satisfy  the  demands  of  purchasers  of 
complex  industrial  products  that  might 
require  reviewing  sophisticated  engi¬ 
neering  diagrams. 

“Electronic  procurement  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  in  industrial  supply  chains,” 
said  Vernon  Keenan,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.  “And  !  don’t  see  it  meeting  ail  the 
needs  in  that  area.” 

Meanwhile,  he  pointed  to  OTP  as  possi¬ 
bly  offering  more  flexibility.  OTP  promis¬ 
es  to  enable  such  things  as  automated 
bidding  on  contracts  and  automated 
auctions.  Still,  with  several  standards 
moving  forward,  if  is  likely  that  solutions 
vendors  will  eventually  support  more 
than  one. 

Peter  Roden,  executive  director  of  The 
OBI  Consortium  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  ar¬ 
gued  that  OBI  never  was  meant  to  be  all 
things  to  all  purchasers. 

“OBI  deals  with  one  specific  area: 
high-volume,  low-dollar  catalog  purchas¬ 
es,”  he  said.  “It’s  paper  clips,  toilet  pa¬ 
per,  PCs  and  software,  it’s  billions  of 
dollars,  and  it’s  the  No.  1  problem  if  you 
go  out  and  talk  to  buyers.” 


San  Jose,  Calif.,  expects  a  one-year  return 
on  its  investment  in  a  Java-based  Ariba  so¬ 
lution,  according  to  Carolyn  DePalmo,  Cis¬ 
co’s  procurement  manager.  Cisco  launched 
an  Ariba  electronic  procurement  system  in 
January,  with  a  catalog  featuring  17  ven¬ 
dors,  covering  roughly  half  the  company’s 
estimated  $500  million  in  nonproduction 
purchasing.  The  Ariba  application  runs  on 
a  Unix  server,  while  the  Oracle  Corp.-based 
catalog  sits  on  another. 

At  Cisco,  low-dollar,  high-volume  items 
with  preset  prices  are  chosen  from  the  cat¬ 
alog  and  orders  are  shipped  directly  to  ven¬ 
dors.  For  some  higher  priced  purchases,  the 
requisitions  are  imported  into  a  separate 
Oracle  purchasing  application,  where  the 
approving  manager  creates  a  purchase  or¬ 
der  and  then  ships  it  to  the  buyer.  In  both 
cases,  the  orders  are  sent  to  the  seller  via  E- 
mail. 

DePalmo  said  savings  will  come  in  part 
from  rationalizing  the  purchasing  process 
on  both  sides  of  the  equation.  With  better 
record  keeping  of  what  the  firm  buys  from 
whom,  she  said  she  believes  Cisco  will  be 
able  to  control  its  expenditures  more  tight¬ 
ly  and  win  better  contracts  from  regular 
suppliers. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  future  of  electronic  procurement 
seems  limited  only  by  the  dreams  of  its  users. 
While  MasterCard’s  Cullinan  fancies  elec¬ 
tronically  purchased  trade  shows,  AMD’s 
Guerra  envisions  a  day  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future  when  sales  invoices  will  no  longer 
be  needed.  Given  that  purchase  orders 
would  be  based  on  catalog  information 
maintained  by  the  seller,  he  said,  follow¬ 
ing  up  with  a  paper  invoice  would  be  re¬ 
dundant.  As  a  result,  a  large  part  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable  staff  could  be  redeployed  to 
other  areas. 

“What  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  say, 
‘Once  we’ve  got  an  electronic  receipt,  with¬ 
in  30  days  we’re  just  going  to  pay  you,’” 
Guerra  said  with  delight.  “We  call  it  ‘eval¬ 
uated  receipt  settlement’  and  we’re  talking 
about  a  huge  paper  reduction.” 

Not  quite  the  paperless  office.  But  it’s 
another  step  closer. 

Duffy  is  a  Jree/ance  writer  in  Somerville, 
Mass. 
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EC  said.  EC  done 


It’s  easy  to  talk  about  electronic  commerce, 
but  a  real  challenge  to  make  it  happen. 

For  more  than  15  years,  we’ve  been  imple¬ 
menting  business-to-business  EC  solutions 
for  enterprises  large  and  small.  Extending  the 
supply  chain,  building  trading  communities, 
reducing  cycle  times,  lowering  costs.  Helping 
companies  like  yours  realize  the  competitive 
advantage  EC  brings.  We  know  how  to  get 
EC  done.  Call  Harbinger.  In  the  first  place. 
800-555-2989,  404-467-3000. 

H  Harbinger, 

www.harbinger.com 
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or  all  its  success  as  an  online  sales  company,  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  practices  a  decidedly  low-tech 
means  of  tying  its  Internet-based  orders  into  its  lega¬ 
cy  computer  systems. 

“The  way  it  works  today,  we  re-input  them,”  said  Bill 
Morris,  Dell  Onlines  senior  marketing  manager.  Pretty  in¬ 
elegant,  especially  for  a  company  that  expects  more  than 
$1  billion  in  online  sales  this  year.  Morris  knows  this  crude  approach 
could  threaten  that  most  sacrosanct  of  business  endeavors:  customer  re¬ 
lations.  With  little  real-time  information,  it  could  take  Dell  several  days 
to  alert  a  customer  that  a  particular  item  is  temporarily  unavailable. 

But,  if  the  Dell  order  system  directly  tied  into  the  company’s  manu¬ 
facturing  system,  then  Dell  could  gain  efficiencies  in  managing  invento¬ 
ry  and  parts  supplies.  A  link  into  the  financial  systems  might  do  the  same 
for  the  company’s  accounting  procedures. 

Such  improvements  would  help  Dell  enjoy  what  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
market  research  firm  Zona  Research,  Inc.  labels  the  “smooth  ripple”  that 
will  truly  usher  in  the  era  of  electronic  commerce.  In  a  rippling  electronic 
world,  an  order  on  a  Web  site  would  trigger  immediate  retabulations 
across  a  company’s  myriad  databases  and,  ideally,  spread  out  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  worldwide  suppliers  as  well. 

And  therein  lies  the  challenge  for  vendors  that  claim  to  offer  “soup-to- 
nuts”  electronic  commerce  software.  As  corporations  grow  serious  about 
selling  on  the  Web,  pioneering  commerce  software  providers  such  as 
Connect,  Inc.,  Open  Market,  Inc.,  BroadVision,  Inc.  and  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  will  no  longer  get  by  merely  on  the  strengths  of 
a  solid  transaction  system.  Their  offerings  must  go  well  beyond  requisite 
workhorse  capabilities  to  include  integration  tools  and  services  that  pro¬ 
vide  smooth  links  between  Web  servers,  back-end  office  systems  and  even 
suppliers. 

And  that’s  only  the  start  of  their  challenges  for  1998.  Take  a  company 
like  Open  Market,  which  hit  the  ground  running  in  1996,  opting  to  go 
public  when  anything  “Internet”  was  white-hot.  In  short  order,  it  raised 
roughly  $70  million  —  not  bad  for  a  company  that  only  earned  about 
$60  million  in  revenue  for  the  entire  year  of  1997.  Like  Connect,  Broad- 
Vision  and  others,  Open  Market  also  trotted  out  marquee  customers  will¬ 
ing  to  share  their  stories.  But  then,  last  year,  when  the  losses  mounted 
and  profits  looked  even  further  afield,  tension  set  in  among  Wall  Streeters 
and  potential  customers  alike. 

Today,  many  users  balk  at  the  hefty  price  tags  those  products  carry. 
While  some  vendors,  such  as  IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp.,  offer  bare-bones 
starter  kits  beginning  at  $5,000  to  $20,000,  costs  quickly  add  up  to  six 
figures  or  more  once  the  heavy  lifting  of  integration  and  site  complexity 
begins. 

What’s  more,  implementation  and  integration  can  drag  well  beyond 
the  vendors’  promised  time  line.  “Add  a  huge  additional  fudge  factor  of 

Please  turn  to  page  14 
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100%,”  said  Bruce  Guptill,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“If  the  vendor  says  90  days,  figure  180 
days,”  he  advised. 

The  latest  financials  look  promising  for 
Open  Market  and  BroadVision,  though 
Connect  still  lags  (see  sidebar  below).  But 
now  the  vendors  face  a  new  challenge  — 
helping  customers  advance  to  a  new  lev¬ 
el  of  electronic  commerce,  namely  the 
Web-enabled  enterprise. 

But  here’s  the  rub:  The  users  most  not¬ 
ed  for  pushing  the  ball  forward  in  Web- 
enabled  commerce  have  often  bypassed 
the  packaged  solutions  and  built  their  own 
systems  from  scratch.  That  involves  using 
a  tool  like  Allaire  Corp.’s  Cold  Fusion  Pro¬ 
fessional  or  Microsoft’s  FrontPage  to  build 


the  store  presence;  signing  on  with  a  ven¬ 
dor  like  Icat  Corp.  or  Mercantec,  Inc.  to 
build  and  manage  the  catalog;  and  hop¬ 
ing  and  praying  their  open  application 
programming  interfaces  (API)  will  enable 
some  sort  of  linkage  with  back-end  oper¬ 
ational  and  payment  systems. 

PACKAGES  DON’T  ALWAYS  DELIVER 

While  build-your-own  customers  may 
yearn  for  an  easier  path,  they  will  only  be 
able  to  take  the  packaged  route  if  the  pack¬ 
ages  can  deliver. 

So  far,  “they’re  not  quite  there  yet  in 
their  ability  to  interface  with  existing  busi¬ 
ness  systems,”  said  electronic  commerce 
analyst  Vernon  Keenan  of  Zona  Research. 

Chances  are  commerce  software  ven¬ 
dors  will  not  find  integration  capabilities 


Checking  on  the 
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Like  the  Web  ventures  they  serve,  four  com¬ 
panies  that  blazed  the  electronic  commerce 
software  trail  are  puzzling  over  the  question, 
“Are  we  making  money?” 

Publically  held  Connect,  Inc.,  Open  Market, 
Inc.  and  BroadVision,  Inc.  all  continue  to  re¬ 
port  losses.  The  fourth,  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.,  does  not  break  out 
revenue  but  appears  to  be  struggling  with  its 
electronic  commerce  efforts  as  well. 

Here  is  a  look  at  the  challenges  facing  the 
four  pioneers  In  the  coming  year. 

Connect 

FINANCIALS:  Connect  is  the  original  trail- 
blazer  and  the  company  with  the  most  arrows 
in  its  back.  By  its  own  admission,  Connect 
has  not  been  faring  well  lately.  The  company 
lost  $14.6  million  in  1997,  when  sales 
dropped  to  $9.4  million  from  $10.1  million 
the  previous  year.  A  recent  Infusion  of  $10 
million  in  private  financing  has  helped  keep 
Connect  on  life  support.  But  analysts  are  not 
convinced  the  patient  will  remain  alive. 

“They’re  making  the  right  moves,  but  we 
don't  know  yet  if  it’s  too  late,”  said  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  analyst  Bruce  Guptill. 

FOCUS:  During  the  last  year,  Connect  un¬ 
loaded  an  unprofitable  online  services  divi¬ 
sion  and  refocused  its  product  efforts  on 
OrderStream  application  software,  which  fa¬ 


cilitates  the  task  of  integrating  the  commerce 
site  with  legacy  databases. 

But  Connect  runs  the  risk  of  overstepping 
its  capabilities  with  its  recent  expansion  into 
the  purchasing  software  business  with  its  new 
product,  PurchaseStream.  “They  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  businesses,  requiring  two  completely 
different  sales  models, ”  warned  Cad 
Lehmann,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group,  inc. 

CUSTOMER/PARTNER  RELATIONS: 
Meanwhile,  relations  with  many  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  showcase  accounts  have  taken  a  rocky 
turn.  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc.  said  it  is  re-evalu¬ 
ating  its  commitment  to  Connect,  as  is 
PhotoDise,  Inc.  Connect  has  also  been  victim¬ 
ized  by  Web  casualties,  as  one  customer, 

Time  Warner,  Inc.,  closed  its  Dreamshop  mall 
and  another,  Womex,  inc.,  filed  for  bankrupt¬ 
cy.  Connect’s  biggest  challenge  is  to  convince 
companies  that  its  turmoil  Is  behind  it,  and  it 
is  a  viable  company  in  business  for  the  long 
haul. 

TECHNOLOGY:  The  company  has  some  tech¬ 
nology  business  to  take  care  of,  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  OrderStream  compatible  with  Oracle 
Corp.’s  OracleS.  It  will  also  need  to  provide  a 
Windows  NT  version  of  the  product,  which  cur¬ 
rently  runs  only  on  Unix  servers. 

Netscape 

FINANCIALS:  Netscape  posted  $530  million 


within  their  own  walls.  That’s  why  many 
are  engaged  in  an  orgiastic  mating  dance 
intended  to  attract  multiple  partners,  from 
systems  integrators  to  enterprise  software 
companies  to  network  companies  and  In¬ 
ternet  service  providers. 

Open  Market  and  BroadVision,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  struck  alliances  with  consul¬ 
tants  Cambridge  Technology  Partners, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass,,  and  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP.  Furthermore,  Open 
Market’s  latest  release  of  Open  Transact 
includes  a  new  set  of  APIs  that  it  promis¬ 
es  will  cut  integration  time  drastically. 
IBM,  besides  running  a  mega-million- 
dollar  marketing  blitz  for  its  relatively  new 
entrant,  Net.Commerce,  also  brings  ac¬ 
cess  to  its  500-plus  integration  partners 
and  its  massive  Global  Services  division. 


in  revenue  for  1997  but  also  laid  claim  to  an 
$88.3  million  fourth-quarter  loss.  Its  recent 
announcement  that  it  would  lay  off  400  em¬ 
ployees,  ®r  13%  of  its  workforce,  has  the  In¬ 
dustry  speculating  that  Netscape  is  either  on 
the  block,  moiling  the  sale  of  pieces  of  the 
company  or  seeking  more  effective  partner¬ 
ships  with  members  of  the  Java  gang  (IBM, 
Oracle  or  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.). 

TECHNOLOGY:  At  Netscape,  the  challenge 
is  clear:  Add  functionality  to  its  Merchant- 
Xpert,  which  has  been  limited  in  its  ability  to 
support  complex  custom  requirements,  such 
as  special  pricing. 

New  features  are  on  the  way,  as  the  compa¬ 
ny  plans  this  month  to  unveil  an  expanded 
suite  of  offerings  called  GommerceXpert  But 
amid  the  turmoil,  will  Netscape  be  able  to 
get  GommerceXpert  out  the  door  on  time? 
Maria  Schafer,  an  analyst  at  Meta  CXP  in 
Paris,  doubts  It.  “I've  been  trying  to  get  in  to 
see  it,  and  it  seems  like  they  have  nothing  to 
show  me,”  she  noted. 

ACQUISITIONS:  The  company  is  adjusting 
to  new  ownership  of  the  MerchantXpert 
product  line,  having  fully  acquired  it 
only  a  short  time  ago  from  General 
Electric  Co.’s  GE  Information  Services 
division.  The  company’s  acquisition  of  Web 
server  and  tool  company  Klva  Software 
Corp.  should  give  it  a  greater  ability 
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Successful  pairings  with  the  likes  of  SAP 
AG  and  AT&T  Corp.  will  range  from  ca¬ 
sual  business  alliances  to  serious  marriages, 
as  analysts  predict  a  spate  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  SAP  already  has  purchased 
a  10%  stake  in  Commerce  One,  Inc.,  a 
Web-enabled 


“IN  1998,  SOME 
COMPANIES  WILL 
CEASE  TO  BE.” 

DAVID  ALSCHULER 
ABERDEEN  GROUP 


sg** 


to  ^  - 

link  com¬ 
merce  servers  to  back¬ 
end  databases.  Whether  Netscape  can  ab¬ 
sorb  those  two  acquisitions  in  light  of  its 
recent  financial  problems  remains  to  be  seen. 

Open  Market 

FINANCIALS:  Open  Market  is  showing  signs 
that  it  may  be  on  track.  Its  strong  sales  pres¬ 
ence  with  network  providers  should  position  it 
well  for  the  future,  as  more  end  users  turn  to 
Internet  service  providers  and  networking 
companies  for  commerce  services.  Open 
Market  seems  to  have  its  year-old  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Waypoint  Software  Corp.  and  Folio 
Corp.  under  control.  Revenue  almost  tripled 
In  1997  to  $61.3  million  from  $22.5  million 
in  1996.  The  Waypoint  and  Folio  moves  came 
at  a  cost,  though,  as  charges  related  to  their 
purchase  contributed  heavily  to  a  $58  million 
loss  In  1997. 

TECHNOLOGY:  Open  Market’s  customers 
have  spent  considerable  time  integrating 
their  Web  systems  with  existing  databases. 
Open  Market  recently  announced  it  Is  adding 
application  programming  interfaces  (API)  to 
its  Open  Transact  engine.  If  the  APIs  facili¬ 
tate  Integration  tasks  as  promised,  Open 


procurement  software  vendor.  It  also  has 
formed  a  joint  venture  with  Intel  Corp., 
called  Pandesic,  to  sell  commerce  sales 
software. 

“We’re  in  the  beginning  of  a  market 
consolidation,  where  companies  are  start¬ 
ing  to  fold  into  one  another,”  said  Carl 
Lehmann,  a  vice  president  of  electronic 
commerce  research  at  Westport, 
Conn.-based  Meta  Group,  Inc. 
Sorry  consequences  await 
those  vendors  that  prove  un¬ 
interesting  to  influential 
partners.  “In  1998,  some 
companies  will  cease  to 
be,”  said  David  Alschuler, 
director  of  electronic 
commerce  market  re¬ 
search  at  Boston-based 


Market  will  have  taken  a 
big  step  forward. 

BroadVision 

FINANCIALS:  BroadVision  is  on  a 
roll.  Revenue  for  the  fourth  quarter  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  31  was  up  111%  to  $8.6  million, 
and  results  for  the  year  were  just  as  en¬ 
couraging,  up  149%  to  $27.1  million. 
Losses  for  the  year  shrank  to  $7.4  million 
from  $10.1  million  in  1996. 

FOCUS:  Like  it  or  not,  BroadVision  has 
carved  out  a  solid  reputation  as  the  com¬ 
merce  software  vendor  that  specializes  in 
one-to-one  marketing.  Its  software  enables 
a  commerce  site  to  tailor  its  catalog  pre¬ 
sentation  to  a  return  visitor,  showing  the 
Web  shopper  products  and  deals  of  specif¬ 
ic  interest  to  that  shopper. 

BroadVision  director  of  product  market¬ 
ing  Neerav  Berry  bristled  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  company’s  strengths  stop  there. 
“We  are  a  catalog  company  and  a  transac¬ 
tion  company,"  Berry  said,  maintaining 
that  the  company  has  just  as  strong  a 
transaction  engine  as  its  rivals. 

CUSTOMER  PERCEPTION:  Users  with  a 
strong  interest  In  developing  customer  pro¬ 
files  and  catering  to  them  are  banging 
down  BroadVision’s  door.  BroadVision  has 
some  work  ahead  of  it  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  what  it  brings  to  the  Web  com¬ 
merce  party. 

-  MARK  HALPER 


Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  The  surviving  com¬ 
panies  will  not  only  have  the  requisite  core 
technology  but  “will  also  have  good  al¬ 
liances  and  partners  for  both  sales  and 
technology,”  added  Gartner  Groups  Gup- 
till. 

THE  GROW-YOUR-OWN  ROUTE 

Until  commerce  software  vendors  expand 
their  offerings,  their  main  competition 
may  not  be  each  other  but,  rather,  inter¬ 
nal  IT  departments. 

Federal  Express  Corp.,  for  instance, 
built  the  technology  that  supports  its  Vir- 
tualOrder  program,  which  it  in  turn  sells 
as  a  commerce  and  catalog-building  pro¬ 
gram.  The  delivery  giant  evaluated  pack¬ 
ages  from  several  vendors,  including  Con¬ 
nect  and  Netscape,  to  help  support  Vir- 
tualOrder.  The  program  ultimately  ties  in 
to  FedEx’s  massive  customer  databases  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  collection  of  Unix  computers  at 
the  company’s  Memphis  data  center. 

“We  looked  at  a  bunch  of  those  pack¬ 
ages  a  long  time  ago  and  tried  to  make  a 
go  with  one  of  them,  but  we  have  such  a 
customized  way  of  doing  things  that  none 
of  the  vendors  were  flexible  enough,”  ex¬ 
plained  Susan  Goeldner,  FedEx’s  manag¬ 
er  of  Internet  technology.  “We  needed 
picky  little  ‘FedEx-isms.’  ” 

Mike  Janes,  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing  for  FedEx’s  logistics,  electronic  com¬ 
merce  and  catalog  division,  likened  com¬ 
merce  software  vendors  to  Boy  Scouts  try¬ 
ing  to  start  fires  with  sticks.  Because  cus¬ 
tomers  have  unique  requirements,  “you 
get  a  lot  of  rubbing,  but  not  much  fire.” 

Another  homegrown  example  is 
NECX,  a  Peabody,  Mass.-based  comput¬ 
er  and  electronic  parts  broker.  About  14% 
of  the  company’s  estimated  $425  million 
revenue  last  year  came  from  online  sales. 

The  reasons  for  NECX  CEO  Henry 
Bertolon’s  decision  to  build  his  own  soft¬ 
ware  were  similar  to  FedEx’s:  NECX’s  cus¬ 
tomers  need  to  mix  and  match  thousands 
of  parts  in  countless  permutations  and 
combinations.  NECX,  which  had  what 
Bertolon  called  a  “spaghetti  code”  order 
system  to  support  an  existing  phone  or¬ 
der  operation,  did  not  see  the  sense  in  ask¬ 
ing  an  outsider  to  grapple  with  that. 

“When  you’re  trying  to  aggregate 
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tremendous  quantities  of  supply  and  make 
it  available  for  immediate  shipment  to  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  world,  and  allow  them 
to  search  in  a  way  that’s  intuitive  and  easy 
to  navigate,  we  haven’t  seen  anything  yet 
that  can  do  that,”  Bertolon  said. 

The  resulting  system,  he  confessed,  “is 
not  a  Mercedes-Benz,  but  it  is  a  well-oiled 
machine.” 

Similarly,  Seattle-based  outdoor  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothing  vendor  Recreational 
Equipment,  Inc.  (REI)  quickly  found  out 
about  packaged  software  limitations.  REI 
launched  its  online  store  in  September 
1996  using  Netscape’s  Merchant  Server. 
It  soon  discovered  that  the  software  was 
not  nimble  enough  to  support  the  price 
and  product  combinations  REI  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  offering  in  its  stores  and  mail¬ 
order  business.  For  instance,  promotions 
such  as  two-for-the-price-of-one  were 
tricky. 

So  online  store  manager  Matt  Hyde  and 
REI’s  technology  department  found  them¬ 
selves  rewriting  and  modifying  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  the  point  where  today  the  com¬ 
pany  is  basically  using  homegrown  code. 

Hyde  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  single 
out  the  Netscape  software.  At  the  time 
REI  was  evaluating  packages,  almost  two 
years  ago,  “all  the  systems  were  young  and 
were  not  really  built  to  integrate  into  lega¬ 
cy  systems,”  he  noted. 

Furthermore,  Netscape  has  since  un¬ 
dertaken  some  major  modifications  of  its 
own  and  this  month  plans  to  unveil  a  vast¬ 
ly  improved  version  of  what  it  now  calls 
its  MerchantXpert  server,  to  be  called 
CommerceXpert  Suite,  according  to 
Netscape  senior  product  manager  Anna 
Sidana. 

Netscape  could,  in  fact,  win  a  deal  with 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.-based  Fruit  of  the 
Loom,  Inc.,  one  of  the  first  Connect  cus¬ 
tomers.  Like  FedEx,  Fruit  of  the  Loom  is 
both  a  technology  vendor  and  a  user,  as  it 
extends  commerce  programs  to  its  dis¬ 
tributors,  which  use  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer’s  technology  to  run  their  own  com¬ 
merce  sites. 

Ron  DuMoulin,  manager  of  systems 
development  at  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  said 
the  company  is  testing  Netscape’s  software 
and  will  use  it  on  a  customer-by-customer 


basis  if  it  does  well  in  beta  testing.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Connect  software,  it  ports 
better  across  different  platforms,  he  said. 

COMING  OF  AGE 

As  commerce  software  vendors  strike  part¬ 
nerships,  expect  to  see  fewer  companies 
rely  on  homegrown  solutions.  The  fact  is, 
many  of  the  successful  do-it-yourselfers 
happen  to  have  sizable,  competent  IT  staffs 
—  a  claim  not  all  companies  can  make. 
FedEx’s  internal  IT  department  numbers 
more  than  5,000,  about  300  of  whom  are 
systems  integrators.  Industry  observers 
point  out  that  some  of  the  new  online- 
only  merchants  with  high-volume  sites, 
such  as  Seattle-based  Amazon.com,  are 
essentially  software  companies.  Not  every¬ 
one  has  that  sort  of  wherewithal. 

“I  take  no  glory  in  writing  our  own  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  REI’s  Hyde,  who  is  now  look¬ 
ing  to  IBM  for  packaged  software. 

Mike  Starkenburg,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  of  Kent,  Conn. -based  online  com¬ 
puter  retailer  Cyberian  Outpost,  Inc., 
echoed  that  remark.  “I  can’t  wait  to  get  out 
of  the  software  writing  business,”  he  said. 

In  time,  analysts  expect  the  commerce 
software  market  to  mature  to  the  point 
where  home  growing  will  become  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  norm.  “You  could  look  at 
the  electronic  commerce  server  market  to¬ 
day  as  the  ERP  market  was  five  or  eight 
years  ago,”  said  Zona  Research’s  Keenan. 
In  the  mid-’80s,  a  lot  of  organizations 
built  their  own  human  resources  and  sup¬ 
ply  chain  applications,  whereas  today  they 
would  be  foolish  to  do  that  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  packages  like  those  from  SAP 
and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  In  the  next  few  years, 
a  lot  of  the  packaged  electronic  commerce 
software  will  grow  to  similar  dimensions. 

The  open  question  is  whose  packages 
will  be  around  five  years  from  now. 

/  lalper  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Francisco. 

For  a  full  analysis  of  the  leading 
commerce  sofiware  providers,  visit  our 
online  companion  Webzine,  Emmerce,  at 
www.  computerworld.  com! emmerce,  under 
the  Feb.  23  “Buzz’’  item. 
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Build  or  Buy? 


“The  scale  of  your 

business  is  important.  Do 
your  customers  need  to  drill 
down  through  a  list  of  specifi¬ 
cations  across  product  cate¬ 
gories?  You  don’t  buy  that 
off-the-shelf.  But  if  people 
need  a  shirt  in  a  certain  size, 
boom,  boom  —  that’s  pretty 
easy  to  do.” 


HENRY  BERTOLON 
President  and  CEO 
NECX 

Peabody,  Mass. 
(www.necx.com) 


“The  biggest  compe¬ 
tition  to  electronic  commerce 
companies  is  not  each  other 
hut  ‘roll  your  own.’  ” 


MIKE  JANES 
Vice  president  of 
marketing  for  logistics, 
electronic  commerce 
and  catalog  division 
Federal  Express  Corp. 

Memphis 
(www.fedex.com) 

“In  generic  business- 

to-business  commerce 
systems,  there’s  quite  a  hit 
of  functionality  we’re  not 
finding,  like  order  routing 
and  approval  processes.” 


SUE  ARAG0N-STEMEL 

IS  manager,  network 

commerce 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

(www.cisco.com) 
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Step  aside,  HTML  -  a  more  data-driven  option  is  on  the  way 


g§g~WALTER  CROSBY 

ti  that  sinking  feeling  you  get 
H  ten  you  first  hear  a  new 
■  :hnology  mentioned  —  that 
tl  ire’s  some  big  industry  se¬ 
cret  and  you’ve  never  heard 
H  out  it. 

1  With  Extensible  Markup 
m  aguage  (XML) ,  this  ‘Titan¬ 


ic  moment”  came  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  for  me,  when  I 
was  talking  with  an  old  col¬ 
lege  friend.  As  he  explained, 
XML  was  destined  to  extend 
Hypertext  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  to  make  embedded 
data  on  the  Web  more  usable. 
Searches  would  make  more 
sense,  results  could  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  content  rather  than 
just  presentation  —  it  sound¬ 
ed  almost  unbelievable. 

But  based  on  the  recently 
finalized  XML  proposed  speci¬ 
fication,  we  now  know  that 
while  HTML  will  continue  to 
be  the  standard  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  document  publish¬ 
ing,  XML  will  become  the  pre¬ 
ferred  standard  for  displaying 
database-driven  data  on  a  Web 
page. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  HTML 

What’s  wrong  with  HTML? 
Take  a  look  at  today’s  online 
catalogs  —  products  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  search  for,  you  cannot 
compare  prices  across  suppli¬ 
ers,  and  it’s  difficult  to  update 
the  information  from  existing 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems. 

With  XML,  most  of  the 
page  markups  can  be  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  online  product 


database.  Linkages  with  finan¬ 
cial  systems  will  be  a  key  part 
of  this  functionality.  In  fact, 
you  can  expect  the  big  data¬ 
base  vendors  soon  to  offer  the 
option  of  generating  XML 
documents  from  standard 
Web  queries. 

The  upshot  is  that  applica¬ 
tions  like  catalog  development 
will  become  data-  rather  than 
publishing-driven.  Expect  the 
electronic  commerce  group  to 
take  on  more  responsibility 
for  this  function  —  and  inter- 


With  XML,  we 
should  be  able 
to  build  truly 

DATA-DRIVEN 

applications. 


act  more  with  marketing  and 
catalog  management. 

With  XML,  we  should  be 
able  to  build  truly  data-driven 
applications  and  make  the 
data  accessible  to  programs, 
viewers  and  even  client/serv¬ 
er  programs. 

The  key  will  be  the  careful 
definition  of  Document  Type 
Definitions  (DTD),  hopefully 
with  some  kind  of  industry- 
specific  standardization.  It  is 
imperative  that  each  industry 
start  developing  standard 
DTDs  for  the  kinds  of  objects 
they  will  want  to  present  on¬ 
line. 


WHERE  ELECTRONIC 
COMMERCE  COMES  IN 

Along  with  better  catalogs,  an¬ 
other  great  application  for 
XML  would  be  a  procurement 
system  for  large  corporations. 

Imagine  a  system  where 
the  purchasing  manager 
maintains  agreements  with  a 
few  suppliers,  each  of  which 
uses  the  same  XML  specifica¬ 
tion  to  describe  its  products. 
The  purchasing  agent  allows 
corporate  employees  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  internal  catalog  and 
when  a  product  selection  is 
made,  the  purchasing  intranet 
checks  for  the  best  price, 
quantity  on  hand  and  speed  of 
delivery.  If  everything  falls 
within  allowable  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  purchase  is  routed 
to  the  supplier  and  fed  into  the 
standard  financial  system. 

This  capability  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  with  today’s  HTML 
specification,  but  expect  it  to 
be  a  standard  product  feature 
from  the  ERP  and  ERP-link- 
age  vendors  in  the  very  near 
future.  Suppliers  will  band  to¬ 
gether  to  come  up  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  XML  DTD  for  office  sup¬ 
ply  procurement 

Today’s  full-text  search  en¬ 
gines  are  another  application 
ripe  for  XML.  Full-text  is  great 
for  finding  published  docu¬ 
ments,  but  it  doesn’t  work  if 
you  want  to  do  a  search  to  find 
all  of  the  California  red  wines 
made  before  1992  that  you 
can  buy  for  less  than  $40  per 
bottle  in  Chicago.  With  XML, 
specialized  search  engines 
will  consolidate  information 


from  multiple  sites  around  the 
Internet,  presenting  more  op¬ 
portunities  to  reach  cus¬ 
tomers. 

One  thing  is  certain:  You’re 
going  to  hear  a  lot  more  about 
XML  In  addition  to  analyzing 
the  ways  XML  can  be  applied 
to  current  projects,  you 
should  also  start  working  with 
your  business  partners  and 
competitors  to  come  up  with 
standardized  DTDs.  Other¬ 
wise,  you  may  find  yourself  in 
the  unsavory  position  of 
adapting  your  systems  to 
match  your  competitors’. 

If  you  are  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  an  EDI  project,  you 
should  immediately  start  re¬ 
evaluating  the  project.  You 
should  look  at  whether  the  in¬ 
formation  could  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  in  XML. 

Seek  out  a  partner  that  will 
provide  the  service  of  XML-to- 
EDI  conversion  and  work 
with  them.  This  step  will  allow 
you  to  start  developing  your 
standard  XML  documents 
and,  at  the  same  time,  work 
with  those  clients  that  are  not 
able  to  provide  you  with  XML 
type  transactions. 


Crosby  is  a  consul  tout  on  Web 
(ind  legacy  systems  integration, 
lie  is  still  tn'ing  to  figure  out 
how  XML  really  works. 

I  le  can  be  reached  at 
wcrosby@aluni.mit.edu. 

©See  Emmerce  online  for 
links  to  XML 

resources  and  an  interactive 
forum  on  the  topic. 
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EC  INNOVATORS 


ADAPTEC,  INC. 


BY  FORGING  SYSTEM-TO-SYSTEM 
LINKS  WITH  ITS  SUPPLIERS  OVER  THE 
INTERNET,  ADAPTEC  PREPARES  TO  COMPETE 
MORE  AS  A  JUST-IN-TIME  OPERATION 

By  Anne  McCrory 


Dolores  Marciel  couldn’t  tolerate  the 
thought  of  taking  a  document  off  a 
fax  machine,  piecing  the  pages  together  and 
then  rekeying  the  information  into  an  of¬ 
fice  system.  And  yet,  that’s  exacdy  what  some 
of  her  co-workers  at  Adaptec,  Inc.  used  to 
do  each  time  a  purchase  order  came  in.  “  [It] 
does  not  stretch  your  gray  matter,”  she  as¬ 
serted  by  car  phone  en  route  to  the  airport 
one  morning.  “That  would  drive  me  over 
the  edge.” 

That’s  part  of  the  reason  Marciel  led  the 
charge  in  1997  to  implement  a  $1  million 
electronic  commerce  system  that  in  a  years 
time  would  enable  Adaptec  —  a  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  connectivity  products  vendor  —  to 
send  purchase  orders  and  design  informa¬ 
tion  over  the  Internet  direcdy  to  its  Far  East 
suppliers’  computers.  But  she  had  some  far 
bigger  reasons,  as  well. 

Like  cutting  manufacturing  cycle  times 
to  rival  those  of  competitors  that  own  their 
own  factories.  (As  a  “fabless”  manufacturer, 
Adaptec  contracts  with  chip  foundries  and 
assembly  houses  to  make  its  products.)  And 
increasing  customer  satisfaction  by  finish¬ 
ing  jobs  in  eight  weeks  instead  of  14  to  16. 
And,  in  the  process,  saving  an  estimated  $  1 0 
million  a  year  in  inventory  costs,  gaining 
the  ability  to  more  easily  change  manufac¬ 
turing  specs,  improving  business  relation¬ 
ships  and  positioning  the  $1  billion  com¬ 
pany  for  the  future. 

“It  would  have  been  easier  to  do  some¬ 
thing  on  the  [maintenance,  repairs  and  op¬ 
erations]  side  —  low  risk  and  low  return, 
but  safer,”  said  Marciel,  vice  president  of 
procurement,  who  led  the  project,  called 
Adaptec  2000.  “But  it  wouldn’t  have  got¬ 
ten  such  a  huge  ROI  out  the  door.” 

In  an  industry  as  volatile  as  computer 
manufacturing,  where  build-to-order  PC 
maker  Dell  Computer  Corp.  may  have  set 
the  new  standard,  many  contract  manufac¬ 


turers  are  talking  about  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce.  But 
Adaptec  —  which  makes 
computer  peripherals  such 
as  network  adapter  cards  — 

“is  actually  pulling  it  off,  is 
one  of  the  early  success  sto¬ 
ries  here,”  said  Scott  Lundstrom,  director 
of  research  at  Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston.  “To  really  be  able  to 
compete  as  a  contract  manufacturer,  you 
have  to  become  this  kind  of  agile,  near-zero- 
inventory  kind  of  shop,”  he  noted.  “To  do 
that,  you  have  to  forge  a  closer  relationship 
with  your  component  suppliers.” 

BUILDING  BRIDGES 

Adaptec’s  electronic  commerce  system  does 
just  that  by  enabling  system -to-system  com¬ 
munications  with  its  suppliers  over  the  In¬ 
ternet.  After  evaluating  30  different  ven¬ 
dors,  Adaptec  selected  software  from  start¬ 
up  CrossRoute  Software,  Inc.  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.  CrossRoute’s  Java-based  Al¬ 
liance  allows  the  enterprise  resource  plan- 


ADAPTEC,  INC. 

■S  /  billion  manii/nrliurr  of  computer 
conneclirih •  products.  1  lil/iilns.  (  hlif 

•  THE  CHALLENGE  Shorten  cycle  times  and 
streamline  business  processes  by  forging 
closer  communications  with  Far  East  suppli¬ 
ers. 

•  THE  SOLUTION  Build  a  system  that  auto¬ 
matically  sends  purchase  orders  processed 
through  Adaptec's  SAP  R/3  system  to  any 
ERP  system  on  the  supplier  side.  Also,  share 
engineering  documents  over  the  Internet. 

•  THE  RESULTS:  Cycle  times  reduced  by 
half  and  inventory  costs  cut  by  an  estimated 
$10  million  annually. 

•  SYSTEM  COST:  $1  million 


ning  (ERP)  system  at  the  primary  user,  or 
hub,  to  communicate  with  any  type  of  com¬ 
puter  on  the  other  end.  It  does  this  through 
the  use  of  “adapters,”  which  serve  as  bridges 
between  the  Alliance  application  program¬ 
ming  interface  and  an  ERP  application, 
such  as  SAP  (which  Adaptec  uses).  Alliance 
runs  on  a  Windows  NT  server. 

Before  CrossRoute  was  in  place,  buyers 
would  print  a  purchase  order  or  design  spec¬ 
ification  and  fax  it  to  the  local  office  of  the 
supplier,  which  would  then  refax  it  to  the 
manufacturing  location  in  Asia,  explained 
Steve  Robinson,  electronic  commerce  man¬ 
ager  at  Adaptec.  There,  someone  would  in¬ 
put  the  data  into  the  computer. 

Today,  when  the  Adaptec  buyer  keys  in 
the  purchase  order  to  SAP,  it  triggers  the 
CrossRoute  product,  which  sends  the  or¬ 
der  over  the  Internet  and  into  the  suppli¬ 
er’s  system.  That  process  takes  minutes,  com¬ 
pared  with  four  to  six  days  the  old  way, 
Robinson  explained. 

The  design  and  manufacturing  process 
has  been  similarly  streamlined.  Formerly, 
chip  assembly  drawings  were  faxed  between 
locations  and,  if  legible,  pieced  together  on 
the  other  end.  Now,  they  are  saved  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  network  directory  that  appears  on 
an  intranet  Web  page  at  the  originators  site. 
The  file  is  sent  over  the  Internet  to  a  doc¬ 
ument  control  system  at  the  supplier  site. 
An  E-mail  message  alerts  both  the  origina¬ 
tor  and  the  recipient  that  the  drawing  has 
been  received. 

The  automation  allows  buyers  and  en¬ 
gineers  to  resolve  any  problems  or  make  de- 
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sign  changes  without  pulling  the  job  out  of 
the  queue  for  manufacturing,  Marciel  ex¬ 
plained.  “Our  objective  was  to  take  the  er¬ 
ror  out  and  improve  our  accuracy.  And  the 
electronic  commerce  solution  is  absolutely 
enabling  us  to  do  that,”  she  said. 

Adaptec  turned  to  electronic  commerce 


when  its  customers  —  companies  like  Dell, 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and  IBM  —  be¬ 
gan  asking  for  shorter  cycle  times.  Already 
in  the  midst  of  implementing  SAP,  Adaptec 
initially  chose  its  three  suppliers  with  the 
longest  lead  times  and  began  to  study 
processes  to  determine  where  efficiencies 


H|  could  be  obtained. 

Next,  the  company  began  in¬ 
volving  all  concerned  parties  up  front 
and  getting  buy-in  at  all  levels.  Much  of  the 
system’s  $1  million  budget  went  to  con¬ 
sultants,  studies  and  travel  to  Asia  to  work 
with  the  suppliers:  ASAT  in  Hong  Kong, 
TSMC  in  Taiwan  and  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 
in  Japan. 

ASAT  went  live  Nov.  4  after  a  month  of 
testing.  TSMC  aimed  to  be  up  this  month. 
Seiko  and  two  other  suppliers  will  follow. 

“It  was  an  interesting  program  to  go 
through,”  said  Tom  Endicott,  who  was  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  sales 
at  Seiko  Epson  when  the  Suwa, 
Japan-based  wafer  foundry  be¬ 
gan  working  on  the  linkup. 
“Large  companies  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sort  of  plod  along,  and 
making  a  paradigm  shift  is  difficult.  It’s 
more  emotional,”  he  said. 

TSMC  was  already  using  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  and  was  excited  to  en¬ 
ter  the  electronic  commerce  arena  when 
approached  by  Adaptec,  said  Monty  Botkin, 
director  of  TSMC’s  North  America  oper¬ 
ations  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  In  fact,  it  declined 
Adaptec’s  offer  to  help  pay  for  part  of  the 
$100,000  package,  as  it  plans  to  become  a 
hub  itself  and  extend  the  CrossRoute  ca¬ 
pability  to  its  customers. 

“Lead  times  are  so  critical  that  anything 
we  can  do  to  cut  out  a  day  here  or  there  be¬ 
comes  a  great  advantage,”  Botkin  said.  “For 
the  rest  of  our  customers,  this  gives  you  the 
visibility  into  the  fab  as  if  their  fab  were  sit¬ 
ting  next  door  to  you.” 

Future  Adaptec  plans  call  for  adding 
transactional  capabilities  on  its  Web  site  for 
large  customers,  complete  with  full  back¬ 
end  integration.  Toward  that  end,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  onetime  EDI  committee  has  been 
rechristened  the  EC  committee.  Its  char¬ 
ter:  to  drive  an  electronic  commerce  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  corporation,  Robinson  said. 
“That’s  the  scope  [for  ‘98]  —  take  a  step 
back,  see  what  we’ve  got  in  place  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  corporate  solution.” 

Marciel  concurred:  “What  we  want  to 

do  is  continue  to  push  the  technology  but- 

» 

ton. 


McCrory  is  a  managing  editor  in  the 
Computerworld  Magazines  Group. 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  A  FORMAL  EC  GROUP? 

We  asked  managers  how  electronic  commerce  is  organized  in  their  companies 


Susan  Boster 

Director  of  Marketing 

BarnesandNoble.com,  Inc. 
www. barnesandnoble.com 


“BACK  IN 
late  1996, 
Barnesand- 
Noble.com 
was  set  up  as 
a  separate  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc. 
[We’ve  just  hired]  a  corporate 
operating  officer  who  heads  our 
electronic  commerce  group  and 
reports  to  the  vice  chairman  of 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.  The  group 
also  includes  the  vice  president 
of  technology,  the  vice  president 
of  business  development  and  my¬ 
self  as  director  of  marketing.” 


Chip  Perry 

Director  of  Information 
Strategies 

The  Pillsbury  Co. 
www.pillsbury.com 


“WE  DON’T 
have  a  for¬ 
malized  elec¬ 
tronic  com¬ 
merce  group, 
but  we’re  getting 
close.  Our  focus  is  information 


strategy;  electronic  commerce 
falls  under  this  category.  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  technology  perspective, 
the  vice  president  of  consumer 
marketing  leads  the  charge  from 
the  consumer  perspective,  the 
vice  president  of  strategic  brand 
development  represents  the  glob¬ 
al  branding  perspective,  and  the 
public  relations  director  is  also 
part  of  the  group.” 


Barbara  Vaughan 

Web  Site  Manager 

Spiegel,  Inc. 
ww  w.spiegel .  com 


“OUR  GROUP 

I  started  out 
pretty  ad 
hoc  in  1994, 
rwith  me  as  the 
Tirst  official  staff 
member  with  a  volunteer  or  two. 
Within  the  last  sue  months,  it  has 
evolved,  although  it  is  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  division  of  the  company.  Now 
it  includes  our  corporate  attorney, 
two  Web  site  designers,  two  mer¬ 
chandising  liaisons  and  an  out¬ 
side  IT  consultant.  Also,  the  vice 
president  of  catalog  advertising 
production  and  the  electronic 
publishing  systems  manager  set 
the  tone  and  establish  direction 
for  the  group.” 


Diane  Silver 

Vice  President  of  Information 
Strategy 

American  President  Lines 
www.apl.com 


r 

i 
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“I  HEAD  an 
organiza¬ 
tion  called 
Information 
and 


vices.  Tied  within  that  group  are 
sales,  customer  service  and  In¬ 
formation  strategy.  Our 
‘electronic  commerce  group' 
falls  under  the  information 
strategy  division  and  includes 
myself,  the  director  of  process 
and  strategy,  the  director  of  ap¬ 
plications  development  and  a 
Web  team.” 


Flawed  SSL 


Cryptographer  reveals  TOP  10 
problems  with  software 


THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  80 
MILUON  COPIES  of  Secure  Sock¬ 
ets  i  .aver  (SSL)  encryption  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  street  today.  But  just 
because  it’s  mainstream  doesn't 
mean  it’s  (lawless. 

Critical  issues  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  protocol  can  easily  cause 
implementations  to  be  insecure. 
Two  examples  are  key  manage¬ 
ment  and  bad,  flawed  or  modi¬ 
fied  software,  according  to  Paul 
Koclier,  president  of  Cryptogra¬ 
phy  Research,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  cryptographer  mid  one  of 


the  authors  of  SSL. 

HERE  IS  KOCHER’S  “TOP  10” 
UST  OF  SSL  PROBLEMS: 

1.  Doesn’t  work  well  with 
proxies  and  Alters 

2.  Adds  additional  computation¬ 
al  overhead  at  server  and  client 

3.  Adds  extra  network  round- 
trips  for  handshake 

4.  Migration  from  nonpublic  key 
infrastructures  is  nontrivial 

5.  Doesn't  work  well  with  exist¬ 
ing  crypto  tokens 

6.  Key  management  can  be  ex¬ 
pensive 


7.  Requires  a  certification  au¬ 
thority  with  appropriate  policies 

8.  Encrypted  doesn’t  compress 
(slows  modems,  for  instance) 

9.  International  export  restric¬ 
tions  complicate  everything 

10.  Few  companies  have  the 
expertise  to  do  a  good  Job  of 
building,  maintaining  and  oper¬ 
ating  secure  systems 

Because  many  manufacturers 
care  more  about  time-to-market 
than  security,  Kocher  believes 
we’ll  see  more  problems  ahead. 
Conceding  that  this  industry  is 


very  young  and  has  a  long  way  to 
go,  he’s  looking  to  computer  en¬ 
gineering  practices  to  improve, 
similar  to  those  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  and  airline  industries. 

Adapted  from  an  article  by 
consultant  Tom  Austin  in 
the  Com/jutenvorld  Emmerce 
Webzine.  See  “ Encryption  Goes 
Mainstream  ”  under  “ The 
Exchange"  section  at  www. 
mmputerworld.com/tnvneroe. 

Austin  can  be  reached  at 
aus tin  @ibg.  com. 
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Global  IT  Veins 

1  earn  About 
Products 

IDG.net's  unique  site  design  makes  getting  IT  information  efficient,  fast  and 
extremely  easy.  In  short,  you'll  find  exactly  what  you're  looking  for. 


IDG.net  is  the  first 
place  to  turn 
online  for  trusted 
information 
about  worldwide 
technology 
trends,  markets 
and  products. 


Designed  exclusively 
for  technology  decision 
makers,  IDG.net 
provides  only  the 
most  relevant 
news,  analysis  and 
information. 


IDG.net  draws  upon  the 
world's  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites. 

They  include  ©Computerworld, 

InfoWorld  Electric,  Java  World,  Macworld 
Online,  Network  World  Fusion, 
and  PC  Worid  Online  -  all  accessed 
through  one  gateway. 


Searching  for 
information  t 
with  IDG.net  delivers 
what  you  want  the  first 
time  because  the 
information  comes 
from  IDG's  vast 
technology-specific 
network  of  more 
than  170  Web  sites 


It's  like  your  very 
own  personalized 
computer 
information 
shopper. 


Before  you  sip  from 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  INFORMATION 


10L, 

On  average,  users 
spend  !0  hours  per  week 
searching  for  information 
on  the  Web.  IDG.net 
dramatically  reduces 
that  time  by 
quickly  providing 
relevant  technology 
information. 


CONSIDER  THE  SOURCE. 


SSHSiaL 


Get  answers, 

not  diversions. 
IDG.net  filters 
out  useless 
information 
by  staying 
focused  only 
on  content 
that  is  critical 
to  those  seeking 
“technology 
information. 
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»IDG.net  draws  on 
.  the  efforts  of 
kIDG's  award- 
winning 
jbditorial  staff, 
“delivering  the 

most  reliable  technology  news, 
analysis  and  product  information. 


If  the  decisions  you  make  are  based  on  information  gathered  from 
the  Web,  turn  to  IDG.net  first.  With  IDG.net,  you  get  answers  not 
diversions.  IDG.net  is  not  another  IT  megasite  morass.  And  it's  far  more 
than  a  search  engine.  10G.net  is  a  gateway  to  more  than  170  Web  sites. 
Ail  backed  by  IDG's  rich  vein  of  resources  -  the  publications,  analysts 
and  reporters  that  make  up  the  most  comprehensive  IT  news 
organization  in  the  world.  The  information  is  trustworthy,  pedigreed, 
bona  fide  and  just  plain  reliable. 


{ 
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IDG.net  gives 
you  access  to  IDG's 
L  global  network  of 
8/  publications  and  research 
W  services  in  various  local 
*  languages,  providing  the 
most  trusted  source  of 
information  online  the 
world  has  to  offer. 
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and  tap  into  IDG's  | 

thirty  plus 

years  of  COMPUTERWORLD 

experience  .  yjnr-i-m 
providing  IrUuiJmI'J 

and“ton  NetworkWorid 

people  who  depend  on  Mgai|||ipl|| 
it  to  make  buying  lildnwUrHI 
decisions. 


IDG 


IDG.net.  The  world’s  most  trusted  source  for  IT  information.  Online,  w  w  w 


The  Software  Minute 

Extending  your  enterprise  in  a  connected  world. 


Leverage  your  application  investment  on  your  way  to  the  Web.  Lotus  HBn^H  Go  Webserver 
is  scalable  from  desktop  to  mainframe  with  consistent  function,  APIs  and  management.  It  incor¬ 
porates  latest  Java”servlett  support  for  “write  once/run  anywhere”  functionahty  and  has  proven 
stable  even  when  scaled  to  extremes.  (Most  recent  example:  Nagano.)  For  free,  full-function, 
30-day  evaluation  code  for  Windows®  95,  Windows  NT,®  0S/2f  Sun™  Solaris”  HP-UX  and  AIX® 
visit  www.software.ihm.com/dominogo. 

Bank-vault  security  for  e-business  assets.  New  IBM  eNetwork™  Firewall  for  Windows  NT  features 
3  different  lire  wall  architectures  to  provide  a  multilayer  defense  and  30  predefined  services 
to  get  you  up  and  running  quickly.  Includes  hardening  of  Windows  NT,  intrusion  detection, 
strong  authentication,  report  utilities,  isolation  of  multiple  networks  and  national  language 
support.  Download  beta  code  at  www.softwcu  e.ibm.com/firewalk 

Make  departmental  “content  owners”  part  of  your  Web  site  solution.  NetObjftts  TeainFusion  is 
the  first  affordable  site-building  software  that  brings  a  roles-based  approach  to  the  challenge 
of  centralizing  control  over  site  development,  while  distributing  content  management  to 
contributors  spread  throughout  an  organization,  www.netobjects.com/info/swminute 

Why  build  transactionaweb  apps  from  scratch  when  you  use  existing  databases  and  apps?  IBM 
TXSeries  provides  an  integrated  solution  for  developing,  deploying  and  managing  cross-enterprise 
and  e-business  transactional  systems.  It  includes  and  integrates  distributed  CICS,  Encina  transaction 
processing  monitor,  MQSeriesf  DSSeries  and  Lotus  Domino  Go  Webserver  to  extend  critical  busi¬ 
ness  processes  to  employees,  customers  and  vendors  on  the  Web.  wxvw.sofhvare.ibm.com/txseries 

Manage  Windows  NT  resources  frorBend  to  end  wiBont  leaving  your  chair.  Tivoli  TME 10  “  Netview® 
5.0  for  Windows  NT  was  rated  best  of  4  leading  network  management  solutions  tested  (with  6,000 
users)  by  Network  Computing.  Its  BackOffice” certihed,  interoperable  with  other  environments, 
intuitive  to  use  and  fully  Web-enabled  right  out  of  the  box.  A  limited  version  of  this  Editor  s 
Choice  solution  is  available  free  at  www.tivoli.com. 


The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  www.ibm.com.  All  IBM  product  and  service  names  are  trademarks  or  service  marks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and  or  other  countries  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  and  BackOffice  is  a  trademark  ot  Microsoft  Corporation  Lotus.  Domino  and 
Lotus  Domino  Go  Webserver  are  trademarks  ot  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  Sun  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  ot  Sun  Microsystems. 
Inc  Tivoli  and  Netview  are  registered  trademarks  and  TMEtO  is  a  trademark  ot  Tivoli  Systems  Inc  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  In  Denmark  Tivoli  is  a  trademark 
licensed  from  Kjeoenhavns  Sommer-Tivoli  A/S  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  1998  IBM  Corporation 
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Start  simple. 
Grow  fast. 

IBM’s  Network 
Computing 
Frameicork  ran 
help  you  assess 
potential  e-business 
solutions  using 
traditional  IT 
benchmarks. 

It  incorporates 
the  experience 
of  thousands  of 
customers.  Visit 
wtvic.  software. 

ibm.com/ncf 

Volume  1,  Issue  2 


Solutions  for  a  small  plan*- 


A  bank  transaction  that  costs  SI. 07  in  person  costs  54c  by  telephone.  The  same  transaction  can  be 
executed  on  the  Internet  for  If.  (Thanks  to  Dudley  Nrgg.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  reported  m  Computenmrld  12/29/97) 
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Technology  helps  trim 
medical  center  budget 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 


Benefits  are  a  key  recruiting  tool 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 


resulting  in  $50  million  in  sav¬ 
ings.  Another  $80  million  is 
expected  to  be  spared  by  imple¬ 
menting  new  clinical  resource 
management  systems  and 
processes. 

Another  $20  million  to  $30 
million  in  savings  will  come 
from  general  business  adminis¬ 
tration  improvements. 

.  And  the  Detroit  Medical  Cen- 
1  ter  has  begun  to  use  knowledge 
management  systems  to  im¬ 
prove  patient  diagnoses  and 
treatment  approaches. 

SLIM  ORGANIZATION 

Carroll  said  he  expects  to  gener¬ 
ate  “meaty”  savings,  such  as 
consolidating  seven  data  centers 
into  two  before  the  end  of  next 
year. 

He  didn’t  specify  cuts  to  the 
medical  center’s  IS  group,  but 
he  said  the  hospital  is  overhaul- 


"What  we're  really 
trying  to  do  is  plow 
more  knowledge  into 
our  products  and 
patient  services  [to] 
maintain  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  the 
market." 

-  Terrence  Carroll, 
Detroit  Medical  Center 


ing  its  management  structure. 
There  are  six  management  lay¬ 
ers  where  there  were  10  previ- 
|  ously.  The  hospital  has  slashed 
the  number  of  vice  presidents 
in  finance,  IS  and  human  re¬ 
sources  from  15  to  seven. 

The  three  hospitals  being 
closed  won’t  really  impact  the 
communities  in  question,  Car- 
roll  said.  Two  of  the  three  hos¬ 
pitals  being  closed  were  located 
on  its  five-hospital  campus.  The 
health  care  programs  for  the 
[hospitals  being  closed  will  con¬ 
tinue.  “It’s  just  a  consolidation 
of  space,”  Carroll  said. 

As  for  the  other  hospital  be¬ 
ing  shut  down,  it  was  geograph¬ 
ically  close  to  another  facility,  he 
said.  So  the  decision  was  made 
to  close  one  hospital  and  invest 
in  the  remaining  facility  to  re¬ 


duce  the  impact  on  community 
services. 

As  a  result,  the  hospital  clos¬ 
ings  “are  not  a  big  [community] 
issue,”  Carroll  said. 

“What  we’re  really  trying  to 
do  is  plow  more  knowledge  into 
our  products  and  patient  ser¬ 
vices  [to]  maintain  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  the  market,” 
Carroll  said. 

The  former  CIO  at  Bay  State 
Health  Systems  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Carroll  was  recruited  by 
the  Detroit  Medical  Center  two 
years  ago  to  lead  the  project. 
The  medical  center  is  trying 
to  integrate  operations  that 
historically  were  run  separately 
among  its  eight  facilities. 

Like  many  hospitals  across 
the  country,  the  Michigan  insti¬ 
tution  ran  separate  administra¬ 
tive  functions,  such  as  payroll 
and  billing,  at  each  of  its  facili¬ 
ties.  An  important  goal  is  to 
save  money  by  unifying  those 
systems  in  fewer  facilities. 

Medical  center  officials  de¬ 
clined  to  specify  the  value  of 
their  contract  with  Cerner  con¬ 
sultants.  But  Carroll  said  the 
parties  designed  a  shared  risk/ 
reward  contract,  so  Cerner’s 
compensation  will  be  tied  to  the 
Detroit  Medical  Center’s  perfor¬ 
mance  goals. 

PERFORMANCE 

Under  the  contract,  the  medical 
center  has  to  reach  predefined 
performance  levels  measured 
against  business  statistics,  such 
as  operating  costs. 

If  it  reaches  those  goals, 
Cerner  stands  to  win  more  than 
$25  million  in  bonus  payments. 

If  the  medical  center  falls 
short,  Cerner  is  obligated  to 
“plug  additional  resources  [and 
people]”  into  the  project  “to 
help  us  achieve  minimum  per¬ 
formance  levels,”  Carroll  said. 

Hospitals  such  as  Detroit 
Medical  Center  are  in  critical 
condition  —  they  need  to  invest 
in  information  technology  to 
improve  patient  care  and  sur¬ 
vive  in  competition  against  rival 
facilities,  said  Andrew  Rush- 
mere,  president  of  Aviant  Infor¬ 
mation,  Inc.,  a  Simi  Valley, 
Calif. -based  health  care  systems 
integrator.  On  the  other  hand, 
health  care  providers  also  are 
being  forced  to  reduce  their 
expenses  in  the  face  of  man¬ 
aged-care  cost  pressures  from 
health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tions,  Rushmere  said.  □ 


retaining  information  technolo¬ 
gy  specialists  [CW,  Feb  9].  The 
company  is  among  a  growing 
number  of  companies  that  offer 
their  workers  more  than  med¬ 
ical,  dental  and  retirement 
plans. 

Newer  benefits  include  child 
care  arrangements;  recognition 
programs  that  reward  leader¬ 
ship  skills  and  extra  efforts; 
product  or  services  discounts; 
and  occasional  sabbaticals. 
Some  of  those  benefits  are 
more  widely  offered  than  others 
(see  chart,  page  37). 

“Because  there’s  heavy  com¬ 
petition  for  scarce  resources,  ag¬ 
gressive  companies  will  look  to 
come  up  with  creative  and  flexi¬ 
ble  perks  that  differentiate  their 
firms  from  those  who  don’t 
want  to  step  outside  [conven¬ 
tional]  human  resources 
processes  and  structures,”  said 
Linda  Pittenger,  vice  president 
and  managing  director  of  IT 
consulting  at  the  Hay  Group,  an 
IS  management  and  human  re¬ 
sources  consultancy  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

“Those  who  don’t  step  out¬ 
side  will  be  the  firms  that  strug¬ 
gle  to  recruit  and  retain  staff,” 
Pittenger  said. 

GMAC  Commercial  Mort¬ 
gage  Corp.  offers  telecommut¬ 
ing  as  one  of  its  many  benefits. 

“We  pay  for  [Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network]  lines  to 
our  network  staffers’  houses  so 


“Right  now  the  best  help 
desk  analysts  we  have  are  these 
people  who  have  gone  through 
our  training  programs,”  said  Ra- 
binowitz,  who  was  a  help  desk 
analyst  for  five  years.  He  helped 
promote  behavioral  screening 
and  personality  training  as  a 
linchpin  of  IHS’s  strategy  when 
the  company  was  formed  four 
years  ago. 

THE  PAY-OFF 

Two  years  after  his  initial  train¬ 
ing,  Menzies  is  now  a  help  desk 
manager  at  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Co.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  He 
oversees  10  other  IHS  help  desk 
analysts  brought  in  by  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  giant  to  support 
2,500  users  worldwide. 

And  Sanford  is  in  the  early 
stages  of  an  eight-week  assign¬ 
ment  at  Warner-Lambert  Co.  in 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.  He  is  help- 


they  can  work  from  home,  as 
well  as  all  the  conveniences  they 
could  ever  ask  for.  [That  in¬ 
cludes]  the  latest  and  greatest 
laptops,  which  we  replace  every 
year,  cell  phones,  pagers  and  so 
on,”  said  Niraj  Patel,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  GMAC  in  Hor¬ 
sham,  Pa. 


"It's  tough  to  compete 
with  small  technology 
companies  that  are 
offering  stock 
options." 

-  Bill  Hickmott, 

Liberty  Mutual 


“Money  is  good,  but  as  long 
as  you’re  market-fair,  employees 
are  much  more  willing  to  stay 
longer  if  the  benefits  are  solid,” 
Patel  said. 

NOT  JUST  PAYCHECK 

Federal  Express  Corp.’s  benefits 
program  includes  such  items  as 
on-site  fitness  facilities,  employ¬ 
ee  discounts  on  its  shipping 
services,  sports  leagues  and 
telecommuting  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

Timothy  Regan,  manager  of 
advanced  information  develop¬ 


ing  to  support  Microsoft  Corp. 
Office  products  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  help  with  Warner-Lam- 
bert’s  SAP  AG  R/3  rollout. 

Expect  to  see  more  such  re¬ 
cruitment,  especially  on  the 
help  desk.  The  flood  of  more 
complex  software  systems  used 
to  run  businesses  has  help  desk 
phones  ringing,  analysts  said. 

And  even  with  the  rise  of 
self-help  World  Wide  Web  sites, 
help  desk  call  volume  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  increase  20%  each  year  in 
the  near  future,  according  to 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  consultants  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

But  the  placement  of  techni¬ 
cal  novices  at  major  corporate 
help  desks  initially  left  some 
IHS  clients  leery.  “It  was  a  new 
experience  for  us,”  said  Rich 
O’Brien,  a  help  desk  manager  at 
Warner-Lambert.  O’Brien  over¬ 
sees  an  internal  help  desk  staff 


ment  at  the  shipping  company 
in  Memphis,  said  he  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  employees  who  are 
looking  at  the  big  picture  — 
both  pay  and  benefits  programs. 

“If  they’re  interested  solely  in 
pay,  we  don’t  gravitate  toward 
them  as  much,”  Regan  said. 
“People  looking  at  the  total 
package  are  the  ones  that  we 
look  for  because  they’re  employ¬ 
ees  that  will  last.” 

Some  companies  use  their  lo¬ 
cation  as  a  way  of  retaining  staff 
and  luring  recruits  from  big 
cities. 

“If  they  come  to  work  for  us 
and  live  up  here,  they  can  get 
away  from  the  hectic  commute 
to  Boston,”  said  Bill  Hickmott, 
manager  of  technical  profes¬ 
sional  staffing  at  Liberty  Mutu¬ 
al  Information  Systems  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  which  is 
about  a  90-minute  car  ride 
northeast  of  Boston.  “We  offer  a 
different  type  of  lifestyle  from 
the  city.” 

Its  latest  radio  ads  mention 
easy  access  to  numerous  ski  re¬ 
sorts  and  outdoor  attractions  on 
the  coast.  “It’s  a  card  we  play 
with  potential  staff,”  Hickmott 
said. 

But  Liberty  Mutual  competes 
against  the  Boston  area’s  many 
high-tech  companies,  many  of 
which  are  start-ups.  “It’s  tough 
to  compete  with  small  technol¬ 
ogy  companies  that  are  offering 
stock  options,”  Hickmott  said.  □ 


that  calls  in  additional  IHS 
workers  for  peak  periods  and 
major  software  rollouts. 

While  it  may  take  a  technical¬ 
ly  savvy  worker  four  weeks  to 
learn  new  systems,  IHS’s  new 
trainees  can  take  up  to  six 
weeks.  “A  lot  of  our  clients  have 
to  be  convinced  of  this  ap¬ 
proach,”  Rabinowitz  said. 

So  clients  that  get  new  help 
desk  analysts  may  also  receive  a 
price  break  until  IHS  feels  the 
workers  are  up  to  speed. 

Even  so,  IHS  staffers  at 
Warner-Lambert  —  such  as 
Sanford  —  have  worked  out 
well,  O’Brien  said.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  “there  are  definitely  dif¬ 
ferent  skills  required  to  handle 
a  help  desk  call,  and  today  it  is 
more  important  for  users  to 
gain  a  comfort  level  that  their 
question  will  be  answered  one 
way  or  another,”  he  said.  □ 


Nontechies  are  good  for  help  desk 
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SUSTAIN  LIFE  OUT  HERE 


Safety  rope 


I%r  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  busines 


As  networking  becomes  more  complex,  more  critical,  we’re  doing  a  few  things 


to  make  it  a  lot  less  worrisome.  For  starters,  MCI’s  created  the  most  advanced 
data  network  available.  We’re  deploying  SONET  technology  throughout  our 
network,  allowing  for  rapid  restoration  and  re-routing. 

To  help  ensure  reliability,  we  proactively  monitor  our  network.  So  we  can  often 
fix  a  problem  before  it  ever  becomes  your  problem.  And  in  the  unlikely  event  one 
happens,  we’ll  let  you  know  about  it  ahead  of  time  and  have  you  up  and  running 
in  no  time. 

Better  yet,  our  service  level  agreements  guarantee  things  like  latency,  data  delivery 
and  network  availability.  In  addition,  we  customize  SLAs  for  your  company, 
detailing  your  objectives  and  outlining  exactly  how  we’ll  report,  monitor  and 

v  i .  -  vour  networks  and  equipment.  And  since  MCI  has  SLAs  covering  Frame 

. .  -  v  :  ;v-: 

Id  dy,  i  ntemet,  SONE I  Private  Line  and  ATM,  you’ll  get  exactly  what  you  need. 


IS 


X  ny  not  call  MCI  today  at  1-800-659-5479  and  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 


and  your  company.  Alter  all,  what’s  there  to  lose,  besides  an  extra  wrinkle  or  two? 


■  .’ivicft  levsl  Jawwnei.is  wit  vary  by  individual  conliacl  and  products  selected.  See  your  MCI  representative  tor  complete  details. 
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The  Internet 


Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets 


Briefs  Sun  revving  up  cross-platform  Java 


A  new  era  of  appliances 

•  53%  of  U.S.  households 
want  to  browse  the  Web 

•  42%  want  to  browse 
without  a  PC 

•  39%  want  to  send  and 
receive  E-mail  without  a 
PC 

Base:  1,000  consumers,  hardware 

and  software  vendors 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham, 

Mass. 

Feds  eye  Web  privacy 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  this  month  is  surveying 
1,200  commercial  World  Wide 
Web  sites  on  privacy  issues. 
The  agency  said  it  is  examin¬ 
ing  how  sites  disclose  their 
policies  on  collecting  and  us¬ 
ing  personal  information  as 
well  as  whether  consumers 
are  given  a  choice  on  how 
their  personal  data  is  used. 
Results  will  be  included  in  a 
report  to  Congress. 

Adobe  user  forums 

Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  has 
added  user  forums  to  its  Web 
site  user  discussion  forums, 
which  previously  were  avail¬ 
able  only  to  users  of  private 
online  services.  The  forums, 
hosted  by  Well  Engaged  LLC 
in  Sausaiito,  Calif.,  previously 
were  available  only  on  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  and  CompuServe. 
Adobe  representatives  said 
the  move  was  in  reaction  to 
requests  by  customers  who 
wanted  an  alternative  to  the 
private  online  services  that 
require  additional  fees  to  ac¬ 
cess.  Adobe’s  Web  site  is 
www.adobe.com. 


PURCHASING  POWER 


Median  amount  spent  on  an 
online  purchase 


Q4 1996  $40 

04 1997  $100 


Internet  users  who  pur¬ 
chase  online:  17% 
Internet  users  who 
browse  for  product  infor¬ 
mation  online:  60% 

Base:  770  Internet  users 

Source:  IntelliOuest  Information  Group,  Inc., 

Austin,  Texas 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


IF  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.’S 
plan  to  soup  up  its  Java  Virtual 
Machine  (JVM)  works,  users 
may  not  have  to  decide  between 
performance  and  platform  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Sun  plans  this  week  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  will  use  a  new 
just-in-time  compiler  from 
Symantec  Corp.  to  add  some 
punch  to  its  virtual  machine. 
Sun  officials  said  the  new  virtu¬ 
al  machine  is  even  faster  than 
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By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


conversational  Computing 
Corp.’s  World  Wide  Web  brows¬ 
er  add-in  has  joined  a  growing 
field  of  voice-recognition  appli¬ 
cations.  And  in  spite  of  its  cool 
factor,  the  voice-enabled  product 
carries  common  questions 
about  whether  users  will  find 
value  in  the  technology. 

Conversa  Web  lets  users  se¬ 
lect  hypertext  links  by  reading 
aloud  words  from  a  computer 
screen.  It  supports  scrolling  and 
key  commands  such  as  “show 
favorites”  to  make  cruising  the 
Web  a  nearly  mouseless  experi¬ 
ence.  It  runs  on  top  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Explor¬ 
er  4.0  and  replaces  buttons 
with  spoken  icon  commands. 


Microsoft  Corp.’s,  which  holds 
all  industry  records. 

Microsoft  has  dominated  the 
Java  virtual  machine  market 
since  it  entered  it,  optimizing 
its  virtual  machine  for  Win¬ 
dows,  the  most  popular  desktop 
platform.  Striving  for  cross¬ 
platform  capabilities  rather  than 
focusing  on  its  performance  on 
Windows,  Sun  has  taken  it  on 
the  chin  for  being  behind  in  the 
speed  game. 

A  faster  Sun  JVM  could  be 
corporate  users’  chance  to  get 


•  Recreation  and  Sports 
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The  first  release  of  Conversa 
Web  doesn’t  allow  users  to  use 
voice  to  enter  uniform  resource 
locators  or  searches,  but  Con¬ 
versational  Computing  officials 
said  Conversa  will  support 
those  actions  in  the  future.  The 
product  is  available  as  a  down¬ 
load  at  www.conversa.com  for 
$29.95.  ^  lists  for  $39-95- 
Analysts  said  tools  such  as 
Conversa  and  other  application- 
specific  voice-recognition  sys¬ 
tems  may  have  a  limited  life¬ 
span  depending  upon  what 
Microsoft  does  with  its  voice- 
recognition  project. 

Microsoft  last  year  invested 
heavily  in  Belgium-based 
Lernout  &  Houspie  Speech 
Products  and  has  its  own  in- 
Clickspeak,  page  48 


platform  independence  without 
giving  up  on  speedy  applica¬ 
tions.  And  that  is  a  choice  users 
have  been  making  since  Java  hit 
the  market. 

“I  use  Java 
because  it’s 
cross-platform.  That’s  what  I 
need.  But  if  it  was  fast,  too,  that 
would  be  very  good,”  said  Brian 
McGuire,  director  of  Internet 
administration  at  Econometrics, 
Inc.,  a  database  marketing  firm 
in  Chicago.  “I  need  the  plat¬ 
form  independence,  but  I’d  like 


By  Sharon  Machlis 

although  xml  is  now  an  offi¬ 
cial  World  Wide  Web  standard, 
it  is  going  to  take  yet  more  stan¬ 
dardization  before  the  protocol 
fulfills  its  promise  of  simplify¬ 
ing  electronic  commerce  across 
the  Internet. 

Extensible  Markup  Language 
(XML)  is  basically  a  streamlined 
version  of  an  older  protocol  set 
called  Standard  Generalized 


the  performance,”  he  said. 

A  just-in-time  compiler  is  a 
basic  component  in  Sun’s  JVM 
that  boosts  the  execution  speed 
of  applets  and 
applications  by 
converting  Java 
byte  code  into  native  code  on 
the  fly.  That  is  faster  than  hav¬ 
ing  the  JVM  interpret  code  as  it 
tries  to  run  an  application. 

Symantec  released  Version  3 
of  its  Just-In-Time  compiler  a 
few  weeks  ago,  embedding  it  in 
Sun,  page  48 


Markup  Language  —  SGML 
Lite,  if  you  will.  A  key  feature: 
Programmers  can  make  infor¬ 
mation  in  pages  easier  to  find 
and  index  by  assigning  it  to  spe¬ 
cific  categories  using  document 
tags. 

“It’s  a  way  of  specifying  fields 
that  describes  what  the  content 
is,”  explained  Alan  Karben,  as¬ 
sociate  director  for  interactive 
development  at  The  Wall  Street 
XML,  page  48 


FAQ*  XML 

Q:  What  is  XML? 

A:  Extensible  Markup  Language  is  a  way  to  define  and  share 
document  information  over  the  Web.  It  is  a  streamlined  version 
of  Standard  Generalized  Markup  Language  (SGML),  which  has 
been  around  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Q:  When  did  XML  become  a  standard? 

A:  The  World  Wide  Web  Consortium  issued  XML  1.0  as  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  Feb.  10. 

Q:  What  are  the  benefits  of  XML? 

A:  XML  gives  more  flexibility  than  conventional  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML)  in  defining  tags,  which  identify  con¬ 
tent  by  type  or  format,  within  a  document.  HTML  has  only  a 
fixed  set  of  such  definitions,  whereas  XML  lets  Web  publishers 
create  their  own  tags  for  things  such  as  “company  name,” 
"price”  and  “headline,”  for  example.  That  allows  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  exchanged  among  Web  sites  —  as  long  as  both  the 
sender  and  recipient  use  the  same  tag  definitions.  Standard  defi¬ 
nitions  have  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  many  areas. 
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Conversa  lets  users  "click"  Web  page  hyperlinks  by  talking 

Clickspeak 

►  Add-in  brings  voice  controls  to  Web  browsing 
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VIRTUAL  MACHINES 


XML  means  E-retailers 
must  speak  same  lingo 


Why  decide  between  a  fully-featured  PC 


and  a  thin  client  when  there’s  a  network  com 


enou 


The  AcerPower™  FlexTdOOO 


solution  that  lets  you  convert  a  sealed  Net 


PC  to  a  Managed 


AcerPower  FlexT4000 


•  Unbeatable  price/ performance 
capabilities  and flexibility 

•  Advanced  manageability 
features:  DMI  2.0  compliant, 

Wake-on-LAN  and  Intel 
LANDesk®  Client  Manager  3.1 

•  Powered  by  a  166MHz, 
200MHz,  or 233 MHz  Intel® 

Pentium®  processor 
with  MMX™  technology 
•  Small  footprint 
convertible  chassis 

•  Integrated  audio,  video 
and  10/ 1 00  Ethernet 


(max.)  CD-ROM 


ultimate  in  flexi 


bility  should  your 


FlexTdOOO  makes  administration 


advanced  manageability  features.  And, 
AcerPower  FlexTdOOO  models  start  at  just 


$767*.  What  else  would 


expect  from  the  world’s  3rd 


pentium' 


largest  PC  manufacturer?** 


A  network  computer  that’o 

What  eloe  would 
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enou 


Call  Acer  at  1-800-7 33-ACER 
&  select  option  2 
Myww.dcer.comlinfolflexpcl 


"The  Top  10  PC  Manubcujrtn  Wxtdwnde  LscAVenfiabie  Compd»on",  by  DC  CortuJonf,  November.  1997  ©  I9S8  Acer  America  Corporation.  Acer  and 
Pentium,  and  LANOesk  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  b  a  trademark,  of  Intel  Corporation.  Al  odier  comply  and/or  product  nvnes  are  the 
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Sun  is  revving  up 
cross-platform  Java 

CONTINUED  FRQ-M  PAGE  45 


its  own  Java  application  devel¬ 
opment  tool.  Now  Sun,  which 
has  been  using  an  older  version 
of  Symantec’s  Just-In-Time,  will 
drop  the  faster  version  into  its 
Java  Performance  Runtime  for 
Windows  and  its  Java  Develop¬ 
ment  Kit  Version  i.x.6,  which  is 
due  in  the  second  quarter. 

BIG  BOOST 

The  new  version  runs  50% 
faster  and  makes  Sun’s  JVM 
run  10%  to  15%  faster  than  it 
does  now,  according  to  Allen 
Bannon,  director  of  developer 
relations  at  Symantec  in  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif. 

Sun  will  follow  that  boost 
with  a  larger  increase  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  it  releases  its  Hot 
Spot  Virtual  Machine.  Hot  Spot 
was  designed  to  make  Java  run 


NET  OBJECTS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  NetObjects  Fusion 
3.0  for  Windows  95  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  software  for  build¬ 
ing  World  Wide  Web  sites. 

According  to  the  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  company,  the  soft¬ 
ware  lets  users  create  Web 
pages  using  any  combination 
of  graphical,  textual  or  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  editors.  It  enables 
designers  to  select  and  apply 
actions  such  as  “mouseovers” 
and  “wipes”  to  Web  page  ob¬ 
jects  without  any  hand-coding 
of  dynamic  HTML.  A  full  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Allaire  Homesite 
3.0  HTML  editor  from  Allaire 
Corp.  is  included. 

Fusion  3.0  costs  $295. 

Net  Objects 
(650)  482-3200 
www.netobjects.com 

INFOSPINNER,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  ForeSite  3270  Inte¬ 
gration  Server  Version  2.6.1, 
server  software  for  World 
Wide  Web-enabling  legacy  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  Dallas  company  said 
the  software  provides  access 
to  legacy  systems  using  3270, 
Java,  ActiveX  and  Open  Data¬ 
base  Connectivity  interfaces. 
It  now  includes  support  for 
•  etvf  i-side  scripting  objects, 
improved  cache  setup  and 


as  fast  as  native  C++,  the  per¬ 
formance  model  for  application 
development. 

Java,  a  fairly  young  language, 
has  taken  some  very  public 
lumps  for  its  immaturity  and 
speed  problems. 

If  Symantec’s  Just-In-Time 
brings  Sun’s  JVM  to  parity  with 
Microsoft,  Hot  Spot  should  pull 
it  well  ahead  in  speed,  claimed 
Gina  Centoni,  head  of  platforms 
at  JavaSoft,  the  Java-focused  arm 
of  Sun. 

Microsoft  officials  declined  to 
comment. 

“This  is  great  for  developers 
who  have  turned  to  Sun  be¬ 
cause  they  want  cross-platform 
but  have  had  to  sacrifice  speed. 
Maybe  now  they  won’t  have  to 
choose,”  said  Karen  Boucher,  a 
vice  president  at  The  Standish 


management  and  an  integrat¬ 
ed  Hypertext  Transfer  Proto¬ 
col  server  for  testing. 

Pricing  starts  at  $30,000. 

InfoSpinner 

(972)  479-oi35 

www.infospinner.com 

SITE  TECHNOLOGIES  has  an¬ 
nounced  SiteMaster  4.0,  a 
team-oriented  World  Wide 
Web  site  development  and 
management  environment. 

The  Scotts  Valley,  Calif., 
company  said  the  software 
has  a  client/server  authoring 
environment  and  a  shared 
database. 

The  SiteMaster  4.0  Devel¬ 
oper  is  $995,  and  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Server  is  $795.  Addition¬ 
al  clients  cost  $295  each. 

Site  Technologies 
(408)  461-3017 
www.sitetech.com 

NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORP.  has  announced 
SuiteSpot  3.5,  software  that 
supports  and  manages  users 
on  large-scale  intranets  and 
global  extranets. 

According  to  the  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  company,  the 
server  lets  users  create  uni¬ 
fied,  international  directory 
systems  and  store  and  man¬ 
age  users’  information  in 
more  than  35  languages.  It 


NICK  OF  TIME 


How  Version  3.0  of  Symantec's 

Just-In-Time  compiler  will  help 
Sun  speed  up  its  Java  Virtual 
Machine  (JVM): 

■  Expected  to  be  50% 
faster  than  Version  2.0 

■  Expected  to  speed  up 
Sun's  JVM  by  10%  to 
15% 

■  Symantec  claims  its 
compiler  is  50%  faster 
than  the  compiler 
Microsoft  uses  in  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  4.0 

Group  International,  Inc.  in 
Dennis,  Mass. 

Bannon  said  Symantec’s  new 
Just-In-Time  features  better 
code-generation  capabilities. 
The  better  the  code,  the  faster  it 
runs. 

The  second  step  was  to  en¬ 
able  the  compiler  to  evaluate 
the  byte  code  and  decide  if  it 
needs  to  be  compiled.  That  way 
it  doesn’t  waste  time  compiling 
something  that  doesn’t  need  to 
be  compiled.  □ 


can  filter  unsolicited  bulk 
mail,  offers  traveling  users 
browser-based  access  to  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  comes  bun¬ 
dled  with  Netscape  Directory 
Server  3.0  for  centralized 
management  and  with  Net¬ 
scape  Communicator  client 
software. 

The  Professional  Edition 
costs  $140  per  user. 

Netscape  Communications 
(650)  937-2555 
www.netscape.com 

SMARTDESK,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  SmartDesk  Web- 
Suite  Version  1.1,  software  for 
creating  and  managing  World 
Wide  Web  sites  from  Win¬ 
dows-based  PCs. 

According  to  the  Laguna 
Hills,  Calif.,  company,  the 
package  enables  Windows  3.x, 
Windows  95  and  Windows 
NT  users  to  create  Web  sites 
or  Web  applications  that  can 
be  shared  over  the  Internet  or 
corporate  intranets.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  chat  system,  a  guest 
book,  counter  and  log  reports, 
a  download  area,  firewall  se¬ 
curity,  online  administration, 
a  database,  a  development  en¬ 
vironment  and  a  virtual  name 
server.  The  price  is  $99. 95. 
SmartDesk 
(714)  582-5063 
wAvw.smartdesk.com 


XML  needs 
standards 
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Journal  Interactive  Edition.  The 
Journal  already  uses  SGML  in¬ 
ternally,  in  its  articles  database, 
to  define  things  such  as  “head¬ 
line,”  "author,”  “company 
name”  and  “stock  symbol”  so  its 
paid  subscribers  can  search  the 
archive  for  those  subjects. 

XML,  Karben  said,  is  “easier 
for  people  to  understand.  They 
don’t  have  to  read  through  a 
book  that’s  400  pages  long.” 

Using  XML  instead  of  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language  makes  it 
simpler,  say,  for  the  Journal  to 
send  some  articles  to  other  Web 
sites  for  reuse.  As  long  as  all 
the  sites  agree  on  definitions, 
such  as  whether  to  use  “title”  or 
“headline,”  for  example,  the 
Journal  can  send  its  top  three 
stories  of  the  day  to  other  sites 
without  having  to  worry  about 
where  the  headline  stops  and 
the  story  begins  and  other  for¬ 
matting  headaches,  Karben 
said. 

But  there’s  the  rub:  Everyone 
has  to  agree  on  naming  conven¬ 
tions.  That’s  easy  enough  for  a 
handful  of  businesses  conduct¬ 
ing  transactions  among  them¬ 
selves.  But  what  about  more 
ambitious  goals,  such  as  search¬ 
ing  through  product  catalogs 
across  the  Web?  If  one  manu¬ 
facturer  uses  the  tag  “price” 
while  another  uses  “product 
price”  or  “cost,”  XML-based  data 
exchanges  grind  to  a  halt. 

XML  naming  conventions  are 
emerging  —  even  proliferating 
—  some  critics  said. 

NEEDS  MORE  SUPPORT 

The  fledgling  Open  Trading 
Protocol,  backed  by  MasterCard 
International,  Inc.,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  use  XML  for  a  variety 
of  Internet  payment  schemes.  It 
is  supposed  to  allow  electronic- 
commerce  software  to  interop¬ 
erate  regardless  of  payment 
technology.  Version  1.0  of  the 
protocol  is  due  by  June. 

Several  dozen  vendors  are  in¬ 
volved,  but  other  major  credit- 
card  companies  haven’t  joined. 
Meanwhile,  multiple  other  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  groups  are 
working  on  competing  stan¬ 
dards,  with  little  effect  so  far. 

“I  get  calls  on  a  daily  basis 
from  groups  trying  to  get  us  to 
adopt  their  standard,”  said 
Sangam  Pant,  vice  president  of 
engineering  at  Lycos,  Inc.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  he  said,  XML  could 
“change  the  whole  searching  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Web”  once  stan¬ 


dards  finally  evolve. 

“What  we  need  is  one  more 
level,”  said  Patrick  Naughton, 
president  and  chief  technical  of¬ 
ficer  at  Starwave  Corp.  in  Seat¬ 
tle.  Starwave  is  a  partner  in  cre¬ 
ating  Web  sites  such  as  ESPN 
SportsZone  and  ABCNews.com. 
“It’s  still  the  Wild  West.  There 
isn’t  a  whole  lot  of  cooperation,” 
Naughton  said. 

Some  industry  segments  are 
already  trying,  though.  The 
Open  Financial  Exchange  on¬ 
line  banking  standard,  endorsed 
by  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Intuit, 
Inc.,  was  written  in  SGML  and 
could  move  to  XML,  according 
to  some  reports.  That  means 
future  developments  would 
have  to  meet  a  much  more 
streamlined  set  of  standards. 

That  will  happen,  and  XML 
will  emerge  as  an  important 
technology,  said  Roy  Satterth- 
waite,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“People  expect  things  tomorrow. 
These  things  take  time,”  he 
said.  □ 


Clickspeak 
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house  development  effort  as 
well,  industry  watchers  said. 

If  Microsoft  integrates  voice 
recognition  into  the  next  ver¬ 
sion  of  Microsoft  Office,  it 
would  compete  only  with  prod¬ 
ucts  from  competitors  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  Corel  Corp. 
in  Ottawa.  If  Microsoft  inte¬ 
grates  speech  recognition  into 
the  Windows  operating  system, 
however,  it  could  make  voice 
recognition  more  common, 
making  it  less  likely  users 
would  need  to  buy  a  separate 
voice  add-on  for  a  browser, 
Wohl  said. 

Still,  Conversational  Comput¬ 
ing  officials  said  they  believe 
Microsoft's  move  into  voice 
recognition  legitimizes  it  for  the 
public  and  corporations. 

But  Conversa  Web,  in  spite  of 
its  price,  will  have  to  overcome 
the  hurdle  of  it  being  limited  to 
Web  browsing.  “There  would  be 
other  things  I’d  like  to  try  be¬ 
fore  that,”  said  Michael  Burns, 
director  of  technology  at  the 
Ralston  Public  School  District 
in  Omaha.  Bums  said  he  would 
rather  see  a  product  not  limited 
to  one  application. 

He  said  the  school  district 
doesn’t  employ  any  voice-recog¬ 
nition  technology,  but  he  has  re¬ 
searched  it  for  use  by  disabled 
employees.  He  also  expects 
voice  recognition  eventually  to 
come  to  the  desktop,  most  likely 
from  Microsoft.  □ 
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How  useful  are  Notes  application 
development  tools  compared  with 
standard  HTML  tools  for  developing 
Web  applications? 


More  useful  Less  useful 


Don't  know  About  the  same 
43%  32% 

Base:  101  IS  managers  in  companies 
that  use  Notes 

Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management 
Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Network  app  manager 

Compuware  Corp.  in  Farm¬ 
ington  Hills,  Mich.,  has  inte¬ 
grated  its  tools  for  developing 
networked  applications  and 
managing  them. 

The  goal  is  to  improve 
awareness  of  performance 
and  management  issues  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  cycle  so 
applications  can  be  deployed 
successfully  and  controlled 
better. 

Software  created  with  Com- 
puware’s  Uniface  tool  can  re¬ 
port  specific  data  to  agents 
for  its  EcoScope  and  EcoTools 
monitors. 

With  the  software,  central 
managers  can  measure  re¬ 
sponse  time  by  server  com¬ 
ponents  to  help  gauge  appli¬ 
cation  performance  and  track 
utilization,  errors  and  events 
to  identify  bottlenecks. 


LAYER  3  RUSH 


Do  you  plan  to  use  Layer  3  switching 
in  your  network  by  2000? 


12% 


Base:  104  network  managers  at 
companies  with  LANs  that  run  at 
100M  bit/sec.  or  faster 


Source:  Infooetics  Research.  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


The  Enterprise  Network 


LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


Telecommute  leaves 
roads  less  traveled 

►  State  mandates  fewer  auto  trips  to  clean  air 


By  Kim  Girard 


telecommuting  hit  the  big 
time  in  Atlanta  in  1996  when 
city  officials  promoted  it  as  a 
way  to  help  keep  downtown 
workers  from  exacerbating 
crowds  and  traffic  during  the 
Summer  Olympic  Games. 

Now  Georgia  is  promoting 
telecommuting  to  help  with 
another  problem:  air  pollution 
levels  that  could  put  the  state  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Clean 
Air  Act  and  place  its  federal 
road  funds  at  risk. 


►  Goal  is  to  answer  all 
questions  in  one  call 

By  Matt  Hamblen 


CANADIAN  TIRE  ACCEPTANCE  LTD. 

(CTAL)  in  Toronto  expects  its 
call  center  agents  to  answer  cus¬ 
tomer  questions  quickly,  com¬ 
pletely  and  politely.  But  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  agents  used  couldn’t 
find  all  the  answers.  So  a  single 
customer  might  be  transferred 
to  several  operators  before  get¬ 
ting  all  his  questions  answered. 

To  keep  its  customers  happy 
enough  to  stick  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  CTAL,  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  division  of  the  $4  billion 
Canadian  Tire  Corp.,  is  chang¬ 
ing  its  approach.  It  is  using  soft¬ 
ware  that  links  its  10  call  cen¬ 
ters  and  products  so  an  agent 
can  answer  questions  without 
transferring  a  call.  Eventually, 
agents  will  even  interact  with 
customers  via  electronic  mail 
and  the  Internet. 

“You  are  always  looking  for  a 
differentiator  and  a  way  to  re¬ 
duce  customer  disincentives,” 
said  Mary  Turner,  vice  president 
of  customers  services  at  CTAL. 

CTAL  recently  picked  Chor- 
diant  Software,  Inc.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  and  MCI  System- 
house,  a  division  of  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  implement  Chordiant’s 
Call  center,  page  50 


“I  really  believe  telecommut¬ 
ing  is  going  to  get  a  kick  in  the 
pants  this  summer,”  said 
Michael  Dziak,  telecommuting 
consultant  and  co-founder  of 
the  Metro  Atlanta  Telecommut¬ 
ing  Advisory  Council. 

To  reduce  ozone-forming  air 
pollutants,  the  governor  is  man¬ 
dating  that  all  state  departments 
and  agencies  —  a  total  of 
26,000  employees,  from  tire 
police  department  to  the 
schools  —  reduce  solo  trips  to 
and  from  work  by  20%  on  so- 
called  Ozone  Action  Days  be- 


By  Laura  DiDio 


BUYERS  BEWARE. 

The  long-awaited  version  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
Server  that  was  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  thin  clients  leaves  users 
vulnerable  to  the  same  potential 
security  holes  that  exist  in  other 
versions  of  NT.  But  with  the 
Windows  Terminal  Server,  code- 
named  Hydra,  the  conse- 


tween  May  and  September. 

A  state  and  federally  funded 
Voluntary  Ozone  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  is  open  to  all  employers 
statewide  willing  to  adopt  a 
Georgia  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Division  program  to  reduce 
Telecommuting,  page  53 


quences  are  even  greater. 

Hydra  is  similar  to  Unix  op¬ 
erating  systems  in  that  it  lets 
multiple  clients  access  and  run 
the  same  application  on  a  serv¬ 
er.  Though  more  efficient  from 
a  management  standpoint,  that 
model  puts  all  of  a  company’s 
data  and  applications  on  a  serv¬ 
er,  which  increases  the  damage 
potential  of  a  security  breach. 

“Because  multiple  users  are 


CLIENT/SERVER 

Tool  tracks 
application 
performance 

By  Patrick  Dryden 


software  coming  from  Land¬ 
mark  Systems  Corp.  shows 
some  promise  in  its  mission  to 
provide  a  user’s-eye  view  of  how 
well  client/server  applications 
perform. 

The  tool,  called  Performance- 
Works  SmartWatch,  promises 
an  easy  way  to  track  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  any  application  with  a 
Windows  NT  or  Windows  95 
front  end.  A  small  agent  mea¬ 
sures  the  time  between  the 
user’s  request  and  the  resulting 
screen  update,  logging  the  in¬ 
formation  locally  for  retrieval  or 
sending  it  to  a  central  console. 

Beta  testers  said  they  require 
such  capability  to  keep  any  soft¬ 
ware  that  they  migrate  from 
mainframes  operating  up  to  the 
Tooi,  page  50 


accessing  an  application  from  a 
single  server  rather  than  from 
their  local  hard  drive  [such  as  a 
PC],  internal  hackers  have 

Thin-client  NT,  page  50 

"We  consider  security 
or  the  lack  thereof  a 
deal-maker  or  -breaker." 

-  Joe  Poniatowski 
Standard  Register  Co. 


Call  center  software  pays  off  in  service 


Vendors  connecting  Web  sites  to  call  centers: 


Company 

Product 

Aspect  Telecommunications,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Web  Agent 

WebLine  Communications,  Inc. 

Burlington,  Mass. 

WebLine  Sales, 
WebLine  Service 

Lucent  Technologies,  Inc. 

Warren,  N.J. 

Centre  Vu 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 
Washington 

Click'n'Connect 

WhiteCap  Development  Corp. 

Los  Angeles 

WhiteCap  1.2 

Nortel 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Symposium 
WebResponse  Server 

AT&T  Corp. 

Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Interactive 

Answers 

Thin-client  NT  increases  potential  hack  damage 


Georgia  is  promoting  increased  telecommuting  to  reduce  air 
pollution  during  high-ozone  days 
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Tool  tracks  app  performance 
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An  alternative  that  tracks  transactions  

One  alternative  to  current  external  service-level  monitoring  tools 
is  emerging.  The  idea  is  to  build  hooks  in  to  applications  that  can 
track  and  report  the  start  and  stop  of  each  transaction. 

But  this  Application  Response  Measurement  approach  shows 
more  promise  for  applications  yet  to  be  created  than  for  those  al¬ 
ready  in  use,  analysts  said. 

Once  applications  work,  developers  and  managers  hesitate  to 
tamper  with  them  because  “the  patient  can  die  during  invasive 
surgery,”  said  Ray  Paquet,  a  management  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Defining  and  measuring  transactions  should  be  done  within  an 
application  “like  we  do  with  legacy  CICS,”  said  Robert  Stader, 
project  manager  for  capacity  planning  and  service-level  agree¬ 
ments  at  USF&G. 

Defining  client/server  transactions  is  more  difficult,  he  said.  Be¬ 
sides  not  wanting  to  make  the  development  and  maintenance 
groups  alter  code,  “we  don’t  want  to  make  users  suffer  slow  per¬ 
formance  by  too  much  local  monitoring,”  Stader  said. 

— Patrick  Dryden 


Call  center  software 


requirements  of  the  business. 

“Our  users  expect  the  same 
performance  reports  for  distrib¬ 
uted  applications  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,"  said  Robert  Stader, 
project  manager  for  capacity 
planning  and  service-level 
agreements  at  U.S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty,  Inc.  (USF&G)  in  Bal¬ 
timore. 

But  when  USF&G 
moved  software  for 
writing  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  to  a  Unix  database 
with  Windows  clients 
two  years  ago,  “noth¬ 
ing  was  available  that 
could  tell  us  what  per¬ 
formance  a  user  expe¬ 
riences,”  Stader  said. 

BIG  IRON  OPTIONS 

Extensive  procedures 
exist  to  measure  and 
report  the  response 
time  for  mainframe- 
based  transactions,  said  Philip 
Groff,  a  capacity  planner  at  Yel¬ 
low  Technology  Services,  Inc.  in 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 

But  Yellow  Technology  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  information  systems 
arm  of  Yellow  Freight,  needs  to 
watch  response  time  for  distrib- 


greater  opportunity  to  access  all 
the  corporate  jewels.  That  in¬ 
cludes  all  server-based  data  and 
applications,  permissions  file 
and  registry,”  said  Chris  Klaus, 
chief  technology  officer  and 
founder  of  Internet  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  The 
company  finds  security  flaws  in 
operating  systems. 

The  Windows  Terminal  Serv¬ 
er  (WTS)  is  an  extension  of 
Windows  NT,  which  means  set¬ 
up,  configuration  and  security 
controls  are  the  same.  Both 
Windows  NT  and  WTS  ship 
with  few,  if  any,  security  mecha¬ 
nisms  in  place. 

It  is  up  to  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  to  turn  on  and  configure 
the  security  mechanisms  within 
the  operating  system,  said  John 
Frederiksen,  Microsoft’s  Hydra 
group  product  manager.  But  un- 
likc  NT,  thin-client  networks  re¬ 
quire  almost  all  data  to  be 
stored  on  the  server,  not  indi¬ 
vidual  PCs. 

With  Hydra,  a  hacker  only 
has  to  crack  into  the  main  serv- 


uted  billing  and  freight-tracking 
applications,  he  said. 

“We  have  had  to  take  mea¬ 
surements  at  certain  points  and 
extrapolate  performance,”  Groff 
said.  “We  hope  this  tool  can 
give  us  the  ability  to  measure 
true  end-to-end  response  time.” 

The  goal  is  to  find  a  common 
vocabulary  for  both  business 


and  IS  groups  to  discuss  perfor¬ 
mance,  Stader  said. 

“We  have  to  track  how  well 
work  gets  done  —  how  fast  new 
policies  get  written,  endorsed  or 
canceled  while  agents  have  the 
customer  on  the  phone  —  not 
how  many  SQL  calls  are  made 


er  to  get  immediate  access  to  all 
thin-client  data,”  Klaus  said. 

Several  Hydra  beta  testers 
said  they  are  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  security  pitfalls  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution.  “The  whole 
notion  of  thin-client  computing 


does  open  up  security  concerns 
because  the  thin  clients  are 
sharing  the  same  application 
and  CPU  functions,”  said  Pres¬ 
ley  Acuna,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Sakura  Global 
Capital  in  New  York. 

Sakura  Global  is  considering 
Hydra  to  gain  fully  integrated 
access  to  the  Office  and  Back¬ 
Office  suites. 


or  how  many  packets  go 
through  a  router,”  Stader  said. 

PerformanceWorks  Smart- 
Watch  is  due  to  ship  next 
month,  according  to  officials  at 
Landmark  Systems  in  Atlanta. 
They  said  it  probably  will  cost 
$99  per  client. 

It  will  differ  from  other 
emerging  client/server  service- 
level  monitors  by  mea¬ 
suring  any  change 
made  through  the 
client  operating  system 
instead  of  focusing  on 
a  specific  application  or 
gathering  diverse  sta¬ 
tistics  to  report  service 
experienced  by  users, 
said  Steve  Foote,  an 
analyst  at  Hurwitz 
Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

Other  vendors  that 
offer  client-based  mon¬ 
itors  include  Envive 
Corp.  and  Luminate 
Software  Corp.,  which  specialize 
in  reporting  performance  by 
SAP  R/3  applications.  Tools 
from  Candle  Corp.  and  Vital- 
Signs  Software,  Inc.  currently 
only  watch  transactions  across 
an  intranet  or  the  World  Wide 
Web.  □ 


“It’s  only  because  we  installed 
Memco  Software,  Inc.’s  SeOS 
security  product  that  we  can 
safeguard  our  Unix  networks 
from  internal  security  hacks  by 
tracking  all  user  activities," 
Acuna  said.  “But  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  at  the 
data  center  level, 
we  can’t  rely 
on  Windows  NT 
to  keep  our  net¬ 
works  secure.” 
Acuna  said,  Saku¬ 
ra  Global  may 
consider  deploy¬ 
ing  Hydra  if 
Memco  follows 
through  on  plans  to 
release  a  version  of  its  SeOS 
package  for  Windows  NT. 

To  help  guard  against  Hydra 
hacks,  Microsoft  has  embedded 
a  new  security  lockdown  feature 
within  Hydra.  The  so-called 
Hydra  Remote  Desktop  Protocol 
Encryption  encodes  all  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Hydra 
client  and  server,  Frederik¬ 
sen  said.D 


Customer  Communications  So¬ 
lution  software.  This  spring, 
CTAL  plans  to  start  rolling  it 
out  to  a  total  of  8oo  agents  in 
io  call  centers  across  Canada. 
Once  the  system  is  in  place,  a 
customer  will  be  able  to  call  one 
agent  about  any  of  CTAL’s  io 
credit-card  and  other  financial 
products. 

BIG  SAVINGS 

Turner  expects  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  save  CTAL  up  to  $3 
million  per  year  on  its  call  cen¬ 
ter  budget,  which  she  wouldn’t 
disclose. 

“I  didn’t  go  into  this  just  to 
save  money;  this  is  about  serv¬ 
ing  customers  better  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  longer,"  she  said. 
"Our  vision  is  to  handle  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  query  on  the  first  point 
of  contact.” 

Call  center  agents  "really 
need  to  know  the  company  and 
feel  connected  so  that  they’ll  an¬ 
swer  the  phone  that  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  create  a  relationship  with 
a  customer,”  said  David  Cooper- 
stein,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Cooperstein  said  some 
new  call  center  software  prod¬ 
ucts  can  help  agents  focus  less 
on  browsing  through  data  and 
more  on  what  to  say  to  the 
customer. 

“The  agent  needs  to  be  able 
to  say  in  a  moment,  ‘Here,  I  see 
on  my  screen  you  called  this 
a.m.  and  we  didn’t  solve  your 
problem,  so  what  can  I  do  to 
help  you?’  ”  he  said. 

Rather  than  transferring  a 
customer  to  a  different  operator 
for  each  product,  the  Chordiant 
software  will  give  each  agent  ac¬ 


cess  to  10  different  product 
databases. 

In  a  1995  experiment,  CTAL 
beefed  up  training  for  agents  so 
they  had  more  information  on  a 
range  of  products  and  could  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  call  trans¬ 
fers. 

But  it  didn’t  work,  Turner 
said.  “We  hit  the  wall.  There  is 
a  limit  to  how  much  informa¬ 
tion  people  can  put  in  their 
heads,  which  showed  up  in  the 
number  of  sticky  notes  we'd  see 
on  some  agents’  screens.  Some 
people  would  say,  ‘I  can’t  learn 
any  more,’  ”  she  said. 

STARTING  OUT 

Call  center  operators  often  are 
entry-level  workers  who  have 
spent  only  a  short  time  on  the 
job,  Cooperstein  said. 

Still,  they  must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  products  and 
the  history  of  individual  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  said. 

To  make  the  upgrade  to  Chor¬ 
diant,  CTAL  had  to  change  the 
compensation  structure  for 
agents,  paying  them  more  for 
the  skills  and  products  they 
know.  “When  you  put  in  new 
technology,  you  have  to  think 
about  improvements  on  the 
people  side,"  Turner  said. 

Tom  Gormley,  another  For¬ 
rester  analyst,  said  Chordiant 
might  charge  up  to  $1  million 
for  a  large  call  center  setting,  al¬ 
though  CTAL  wouldn’t  divulge 
its  costs. 

Chordiant,  a  newcomer  in 
call  center  software,  gains  a 
solid  advantage  over  dozens  of 
competitors  in  the  category 
because  of  its  link  with'  MCI, 
Gormley  said.  □ 


PerformanceWorks  SmartWatch  can  mea 
sure  changes  in  Windows  95/NT  screens 


Thin-client  NT  poses  security  risk 
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J,Thin-client 
computing  does 
open  up  security 
concerns." 

-  Presley  Acuna, 
Sakura  Global 


No  medals. 

N  o  anthems . 

No  team  jackets. 
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Official  Web  site. 
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Proprietary  VPN  is  mixed  bag 

►  Info  Express  virtual  private  network  uses  its  own  tunneling  protocols 


By  David  M.  Piscitello 
and  Lisa  A.  Phifer 

VIRTUAL  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 

(VPN)  provide  low-cost,  remote 
access  for  telecommuters  and 
mobile  workers  and  secure 
wide-area  links  across  the  Inter¬ 
net  among  corporate  facilities. 

The  number  of  VPNs  in¬ 
stalled  is  still  small,  but  VPN 
products  are  shipping,  and  ven¬ 
dors  are  establishing  interoper¬ 
ability  standards. 

The  thing  that  is  unusual 
about  InfoExpress,  Inc.’s  Info- 
Express  Virtual  TCP  Secure  Re¬ 
mote  VPN  is  that  it  uses  propri¬ 
etary  rather  than  standard  pro¬ 
tocols  for  tunneling.  That  is  a 
mixed  blessing.  Users  sacrifice 
interoperability  but  get  nearly 
all  the  desired  virtual  network 
features  in  a  single  product  set. 

BEHIND  THE  FIREWALL 

On  the  user  end,  client  software 
forwards  all  communications 
through  a  gateway  that  estab¬ 
lishes  an  encrypted  connection 
across  the  Internet  to  another 
gateway,  which  sits  behind  a 
corporate  firewall.  The  second 
gateway  decrypts  incoming  data 
received  over  TCP,  Telnet,  or 
Secure  Sockets  Layer  connec¬ 
tions,  authenticates  users  and 
controls  their  access  to  corpo¬ 
rate  servers. 

Virtual  TCP  software  offers 
features  that  administrators 
have  come  to  expect  from  se¬ 
cure  remote-access  products: 
encryption,  strong  authenti¬ 
cation  and  authorization. 

It  also  has  some  features  not 
always  found  in  virtual  private 
network  software,  including  ses¬ 
sion  level  data  compression  and 
VPN  support  for  Windows  In¬ 
ternet  Naming  Service  (WINS) 
—  a  kind  of  domain  name  ser¬ 
vice  for  Window’s  —  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  File  Sharing  (MFS).  Data 
compression  improves  applica¬ 
tion  performance  over  Internet 
connections,  and  support  for 
WINS  and  MFS  allows  users  to 
access  shared  file  systems  over 
a  VPN  tunnel. 

Ihe  product  can  authenticate 
.■‘..'is  with  third-party  authenti¬ 
cation  servers  or  through  a  one¬ 
time  password  system  built  in 
( :<  ‘lie  product’s  gateway  server, 
railed  VSGATE.  Data  is  encrypt¬ 
ed  using  a  combination  of  pub- 
’ic  and  symmetric  keys. 

Three  privacy  options  are 
available:  Passive  privacy  en¬ 
crypts  data  using  keys  built  in 


HOW  IT  WORKS 


©  VSCLIENT  connects  to  a  local  Internet  provider. 

©  VSCLIENT  encrypts  authentication  credentials 
and  data  in  tunnel  to  VSGATE  server  at  corporate 
network. 

©  VSGATE  server  authenticates  user,  applies  access 
controls,  forwards  application  data  to  servers. 

©  VSGATE  server  encrypts  data  from  servers  before 
sending  over  tunnel  back  to  VSCLIENT. 


to  the  Virtual  TCP  client  and 
gateway.  The  stronger  Active 
Privacy  option  uses  server  cer¬ 
tificates  and  client  key  files  you 
create  using  the  product’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  client.  The  Virtual 
TCP  client  uses  the  key  file  to 
validate  itself  to  the  server  and 
to  create  a  new  encryption  key 
for  each  user  session.  The  Per¬ 
fect  Privacy  option  uses  both  of 
those  algorithms  to  protect 
against  monitoring,  replay  or 
modification  attacks. 

Installation  and  configuration 
aren’t  particularly  user-friendly. 
The  documentation  is  vague, 
and  the  administration  mod¬ 
ule’s  minimalist  user  interface 
is  unforgiving.  Security  admin- 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  InfoExpress 
Virtual  TCP  Secure 
Remote  VPN 


INFOEXPRESS, 
INC. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 
(650)  969-9609 
www.infoexpress.com 


Price:  $1,495  per  server; 
$89  per  client 

Pros:  Multiple  session 
privacy  levels 

Cons:  No  content  filtering 
capabilities 


istration  is  performed  using  no- 
frills  menus  and  commands, 
but  we  think  veteran  adminis¬ 
trators  will  adapt  to  this  inter¬ 
face  quickly. 

GOOD  DOCUMENTATION 

Documentation  for  the  client 
was  clearly  designed  for  central¬ 
ized  administrators  who  would 
distribute  scripts  and  key  files 
to  authorized  users.  This  prod¬ 
uct  doesn’t  provide  “quick  start" 
install  instructions  for  end 
users. 


After  a  few  hiccups  caused  by 
spotty  documentation  and  re¬ 
placing  the  winsock.dll  file,  we 
successfully  installed  the  client 
for  systemwide  tunneling  and 
connected  to  a  Virtual  TCP  gate¬ 
way  without  customization.  We 
automated  the  client  to  launch 
when  needed,  using  a  script 
to  identify  gateway  server  and 
key  file. 

Scripting  also  can  be  used  to 
launch  dial-up  networking  con¬ 
nections  prior  to  tunneling. 
Client  software  is  the  same  for 
administration  and  operation, 
which  raises  the  concern  that 
users  could  modify  admin¬ 
istrator-supplied  scripts  and 
configuration. 

NO  DOWNLOAD  CONTROL 

The  security  administration 
module  —  VTCP/ Secure  —  is  a 
reasonably  featured,  stand-alone 
product  that  operates  very  much 
in  a  “black  box”  mode. 

We  were  disappointed, 
though,  that  it  didn’t  support  fil¬ 
tering  based  on  uniform  re¬ 
source  locators  or  Multipurpose 
Internet  Mail  Extension  content 
type,  which  means  users  and 
administrators  can’t  control  the 
types  of  files  that  users  down¬ 
load  from  World  Wide  Web 
servers. 

Because  it  requires  server  cer¬ 
tificates  created  through  the  Vir¬ 
tual  TCP  administration  client, 
the  security  module  may  be 
harder  to  deploy  in  organiza¬ 
tions  that  already  have  a  public- 
key  infrastructure  or  use  stan- 
dards-based  proxies. 

But  at  $3,275  for  a  server 
and  20  clients,  the  security 
product  is  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  its  more  fully  featured 
competitors.  □ 

David  M.  Piscitello  and  Lisa  A. 
Phifer  are  principals  at  Core 
Competence,  Inc.,  an  Internet 
consulting  company  in  Dresher, 
Pa.  They  can  be  reached  at 
dave@corecom.com  and  lisa@ 
corecom.com. 


LAN  tools  use  analysis 
to  find  Y2K  problems 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


as  information  systems 
groups  enter  the  final  freak-out 
phase  in  their  pursuit  of  year 
2000  preparedness,  they  are 
paying  more  attention  to  the 
threat  presented  by  LANs,  said 
John  Rymer,  president  of  Up¬ 
stream  Consulting  in  Emery¬ 
ville,  Calif. 

To  help  weed  out  problem 
PCs  before  the  millennium, 
vendors  of  hardware/software 
inventory  tools  are  starting  to 
compare  the  audit  results  in 
their  databases  with  up-to-date 
information  on  year  2000  in¬ 
compatibilities. 

Most  organizations  really 
have  only  “a  cursory  under¬ 
standing”  of  what  is  running  on 
their  LANs,  Rymer  said.  Yet  if 
date  incompatibilities  in  distrib¬ 
uted  hardware  and  software 
aren’t  caught  in  time,  local  exe¬ 
cution  problems  will  not  only 
disrupt  users  but  also  corrupt 
central  data  during  interaction 
with  servers  and  mainframes, 
he  said. 

This  problem  demands  a  two- 
phase  approach  similar  to  virus 
detection,  Rymer  said.  “Probe  to 
find  out  what  you’ve  got,  then 
apply  some  kind  of  intelligence 
to  help  figure  out  what  to  do.” 

Asset  management  specialists 
such  as  Tangram  Enterprise  So¬ 
lutions,  Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C.,  have 
already  focused  their  tools  on 
the  year  2000  problem.  Now 
vendors  of  other  management 
applications  are  offering  ways 
for  users  to  screen  the  data  they 
collect. 

MANY  OFFERINGS 

Among  the  offerings  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■  PinPoint  Software  Corp.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  this  week  will 
ship  ClickNet  Y2K.  That  option 
for  ClickNet  Professional  LAN 
documentation  software  com¬ 


pares  users’  data  with  a  central 
knowledge  base  via  the  Internet. 
■  Netsuite  Development  in  Way- 
land,  Mass.,  last  week  launched 
Net  X  Work20oo.  The  software 
checks  year  2000  compliance  of 
devices,  which  are  logged  by  its 
namesake  network  documenta¬ 
tion  software,  through  searches 
of  its  own  database  and  vendor 
World  Wide  Web  sites. 

■Tally  Systems  Corp.  in  Han¬ 
over,  N.H.,  recently  integrated 
its  NetCensus  asset  manager 
with  IT  Map  2000,  a  repository 
for  compliance  information  and 
test  procedures  from  IT-Map, 
Inc.  in  Chicago. 

External  analysis  of  existing 
LAN  inventory  data  “gave  us  a 
framework  for  handling  PC 
compliance  without  having  to 
test  PCs  and  applications,”  said 
ClickNet  Y2K  beta-tester  Jeff 
Babcock,  a  systems  analyst  at 
Koontz-Wagner  Electric,  which 
builds  and  services  electric  mo¬ 
tors  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Now  the  IS  group  can  budget 
to  replace  or  modify  PC  moth¬ 
erboards,  know  which  commer¬ 
cial  software  can  be  changed 
and  what  vendors  to  watch  for 
updates,  Babcock  said. 

Some  other  IS  groups  expect 
that  quick  turnover  in  PC  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  should  purge 
problems  naturally  and  obviate 
the  need  for  disruptive  audits 
and  changes. 

Each  unit  at  John  Deere  & 
Co.  applies  its  own  tools  and 
tests  for  PC  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  compliance  “before  a  new 
machine  hits  the  desk,”  said 
Donald  Manor,  manager  of  year 
2000  coordination  and  plan¬ 
ning  at  the  manufacturer  in 
Moline,  Ill. 

“Generally,  we  roll  over  our 
machines  within  three  years,  so 
we  expect  to  cover  the  problem 
as  we  go  and  avoid  the  time,  ex¬ 
pense  and  disruption,”  Manor 
said.  □ 


VERITAS  SOFTWARE  CORP.  has 

announced  NetBackup  for 
VMS,  storage  backup  and  re¬ 
covery  software  for  the  VMS 
operating  system  from  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp. 

According  to  the  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  company, 
the  software  lets  users  per¬ 
form  backups  of  data  on 


VMS  clients  and  servers 
while  using  NetBackup’s 
centralized  management  and 
master/slave  capabilities.  It 
supports  VMS  on  Alpha  and 
VAX  architectures. 

Pricing  starts  at  $700.  - 
Veritas  Software 
(650)  335-8000 
www.veritas.com 
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Telecommuting  results  in  roads  less  traveled 


NEW 


PRODUCT 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  49 

driving  and  other  activities  on  hot  and 
humid  days  that  meteorologists  declare 
high-ozone  days. 

With  state  government  leading  the 
way,  more  corporations  could  also  see 
cost  savings  from  telecommuting  and  al¬ 
ternative  work  arrange¬ 
ments,  said  Frank  Boyd,  cor¬ 
porate  relations  coordinator 
at  Georgia  Power  Co.  in  At¬ 
lanta.  Boyd  started  the  com¬ 
pany’s  telecommuting  pro¬ 
gram  in  1991. 

Boyd  said  Georgia  Power 
now  reaps  the  cost-saving 
benefits  of  employing  150 
full-time  telecommuters. 

POPULARITY  GROWS 

A  test  group  of  15  telecom¬ 
muters  saved  the  company  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  between  1993  and  1996  by  re¬ 
ducing  their  need  for  space  at  the  utili¬ 
ty’s  corporate  office  by  two-thirds,  Boyd 
said. 

The  Georgia  Power  program  has  been 
growing  ever  since. 

Among  the  jobs  best  suited  to 
telecommuting  are  marketing,  commu¬ 


nity  relations  and  call  center  positions, 
Boyd  said. 

Figuring  out  whose  job  will  work  best 
for  telecommuting  and  supporting  those 
home  workers  is  a  big  challenge,  said 
James  Reap,  human  resources  director 


at  the  state’s  Department  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Services.  Of  the  department’s 
850  permanent  and  contract  employees, 
only  60  can  now  dial  in  to  their  local 
network. 

“We  certainly  couldn’t  have  all  of  those 
people  working  remotely,”  he  said. 

Reap  said  the  agency  is  currently 
working  to  meet  a  March  31  deadline  to 


deliver  an  ozone  compliance  plan.  The 
department  is  examining  which  jobs  are 
best  for  telecommuting,  how  often  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  allowed  to  telecom¬ 
mute  and  the  cost  and  need  for  equip¬ 
ment,  including  remote  access  software, 
second  telephone  lines 
and  a  new  electronic-mail 
application. 

To  help  ease  state  work¬ 
ers’  transition  to  tele¬ 
commuting,  Dziak  and 
his  alliance,  called  Re¬ 
mote  Workforce  Solutions, 
helped  organize  a  three- 
hour  training  program  at  a 
local  community  college. 
The  certification  class  will 
help  managers  train  their 
employees,  set  up  home 
offices  and  decide  who  should  tele¬ 
commute. 

Government  must  also  battle  taxpay¬ 
ers’  perceptions  that  absent  workers 
aren’t  working,  said  Gil  Gordon,  a 
telecommuting  analyst  in  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.J. 

“It  needs  to  be  done  in  a  way  that 
doesn’t  feed  the  stereotype,”  he  said.  □ 


Georgia's  Voluntary  Ozone  Action  Program 

Dec.  4,  1997:  Gov.  Zell  Miller  endorses  Voluntary  Ozone 
Action  Program  by  requiring  all  state  agencies,  depart¬ 
ments  and  state  universities  in  certain  areas  to  comply 
with  tougher  ozone  standards. 

March  31,  1998;  Plan  due  to  governor  detailing  new 
policies,  which  are  expected  to  cover  telecommuting, 
flexible  hours,  public  transit,  walking,  changed  traffic 
patterns  and  other  areas. 


APONET,  INC.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has 
announced  Bandwidth-Manager 
Model  ioo  and  Bandwidth  Policy 
Monitor  Model  ioo,  devices  for 
managing  Fast  Ethernet  (100M 
bit/sec.)  networks. 

According  to  the  company, 
Bandwidth-Manager  lets  corporate 
intranet  managers  or  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  allocate  bandwidth 
by  individual  users/customers 
who  may  have  one  or  many  IP  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Bandwidth  Policy  Monitor  pro¬ 
vides  data  on  bandwidth  usage 
patterns  to  help  set  policies  that 
guarantee  bandwidth  for  mission- 
critical  applications. 

Internet-based  reports  in  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language  can  help 
with  billing  and  charge-back  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  Bandwidth-Manager  costs 
$8,950. 

The  Bandwidth  Policy  Monitor 
costs  $6,950. 

Aponet 

(408)  436-6550 
www.aponet.com 
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SOFTWARE  COMPANY. 


(Smoothus  Talkus  Reptilius) 


Don’t  make  any  sudden  moves.  Keep  your  ears 
open.  And  trust  your  instincts. 

That’s  the  best  advice  we  can 
give  to  someone  looking  for  a 
new  business  management  system. 

At  Lawson  Software,  we  encourage 
you  to  take  your  time.  Talk  to  the 
current  customers  of  every  software  pro¬ 
vider  you’re  considering.  Find  out  whether 
those  features  you  saw  in  the  demo  are 
actually  up  and  running  elsewhere.  Ask 
about  service  and  support.  And,  of  course, 
ask  about  the  products.  Are  they  fully 
integrated?  Process  oriented?  Web  accessible? 


A?-  1 


M2 


The  answers  may  surprise  you.  Lawson  Software’s 
enterprise  financials,  human  resources,  procurement 

and  supply  chain  process  suites 
lead  the  industry  in  providing 
innovative  ways  to  gather,  process  and 
access  vital  information. We  were  the  first 
to  utilize  web  technology,  enabling  our 
customers  to  share  information  more  freely  and 
cost-effectively.  Our  Self-Evident  Applications'” 
practically  eliminate  training  costs.  And  our 
people  are  known  for  their  accessibility 
and  straightforwardness.  In  other  words, 
we  don’t  bite.  Visit  Lawson  Software  at 
www.lawson.com/guide  or  call  1-800-477-1357. 
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Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


26  plants  under  one  roof 

►  GAF  links  factory  reporting  systems 


National  Data  Corp.’s  health 
information  services  unit  last 
month  began  to  offer  World 
Wide  Web-based  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  a  jT-byte  data  ware¬ 
house  that  holds  information 
regarding  pharmaceutical 
sales.  The  Phoenix-based  unit 
uses  analysis  tools  from 
MicroStrategy,  Inc.  in  Vienna, 
Va.,  to  provide  access  to  the 
data.  Users  can  pay  $6oo  to 
$6,000  per  report  or  buy  an 
annual  subscription  that 
costs  $50,000  to  $600,000. 

Customized  interface 

Denver-based  Tanning  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  this  week  plans 
to  ship  a  series  of  business 
applets  that  can  be  used  to 
give  Web  users  access  to  data 
warehouses  and  operational 
data  stores.  The  Enterprise 
Information  Manager  soft¬ 
ware  allows  warehousing 
managers  to  customize  user 
interfaces  and  data  access 
privileges  for  different  groups 
of  employees  depending  on 
their  analysis  needs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tanning  officials.  Pric¬ 
ing  starts  at  $150,000. 

Borland/Visigenie  deal 

Borland  International,  Inc. 
last  week  finalized  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Visigenic  Software, 
Inc.  The  merged  companies 
will  retain  the  Borland  name 
and  will  have  headquarters  in 
Scotts  Valley,  Calif.  The  stock- 
swap  deal  is  valued  at  about 
$111  million.  Borland  officials 
said  they  expect  the  company 
to  take  a  restructuring  charge 
this  quarter  to  cover  the 
transaction.  Visigenic  founder 
Roger  Sippl  becomes  the 
chief  technology  officer  of 
Borland. 

Project  helper _ 

San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  Net- 
mosphere,  Inc.  has  shipped 
ActionPlan  2.1,  an  upgrade  of 
its  Web-based  project  coordi¬ 
nation  software  that  can  now 
import  and  export  Microsoft 
Corp.  Project  files.  The  Java- 
based  ActionPlan  includes 
server  software  and  a  client 
that  runs  inside  a  Web  brows¬ 
er.  Pricing  is  $200  per  user 
and  $10,000  per  server. 


By  Craig  Stedman 


when  bill  lang  became  chief 
financial  officer  at  GAF  Materi¬ 
als  Corp.  last  year,  he  looked  out 
at  the  roofing  manufacturer’s 
26  far-flung  plants  and  saw  — 
nothing. 

Nothing  in  the 
way  of  technology 
that  gave  him  a  consistent  view 
of  vital  financial  measurements 
such  as  production  rates  and  la¬ 
bor  utilization.  And  nothing 
that  let  plant  managers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  $1  billion  compa¬ 
ny’s  headquarters  compare  the 
manufacturing  operations. 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.’S 

SmartSuite  98  Millennium  Edi¬ 
tion  gives  users  more  intranet 
and  Internet  functionality  and 
introduces  the  first  speech- 
enabled  spreadsheet. 

Users  and  analysts  said  they 
are  generally  pleased  with  the 
product,  but  they  aren’t  sure 
they  need  the  new  features.  “My 
view  is  that  we  have  two  nu¬ 
clear-powered  toasters  in  the 
marketplace”  with  SmartSuite 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Office, 
said  Suzanne  Snygg,  an  analyst 
at  Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  new  SmartSuite  features 
have  great  gee-whiz  appeal, 
Snygg  said,  but  she  isn’t  sure 


“The  information  just  wasn’t 
available  at  all,”  Lang  said.  “We 
had  26  different  ways  of  [mea¬ 
suring  production],  and  the 
plants  could  only  look  at  things 
in  their  own  way.  I  said,  ‘Every¬ 
thing  has  got  to  get  changed 
here.’  ” 

So  Lang  stan¬ 
dardized  the  way 
GAF’s  plants  report  their  pro¬ 
duction  statistics.  And  he  led 
the  company  on  a  $2  million 
project  to  use  online  analytical 
processing  (OLAP)  technology 
to  tie  the  reporting  systems 
of  all  the  plants  to  one  another 
and  to  the  corporate  offices 


users  will  want  or  need  them. 

Snygg  said  the  suite  plays  to 
its  strength  with  Notes.  She  also 
said  Lotus  could  see  some  limit¬ 
ed  success  by  marketing  itself 
as  the  vendor  that  cares  more 
about  users  than  rival  Microsoft. 

FEATURE-PACKED 

Lotus  officials  last  week  said 
they  added  more  than  100  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  new  version  of 
SmartSuite,  which  they  expect 
will  be  available  in  June. 

Users  said  they  liked  some  of 
the  performance  improvements. 

“The  big  thing  is  that  all  my 
serious  gripes  about  WordPro 
are  now  gone,”  said  John  Head, 
technical  director  at  Artron 
SmartSuite,  page  60 


in  Wayne,  N.J. 

“Now  I  can  sit  here  and  take 
a  look  at  what’s  going  on  at 
every  plant,”  said  Lang,  who  al¬ 
so  oversees  GAF’s  information 
systems  department.  The  data 
at  his  fingertips  goes  all  the  way 
down  to  the  raw  materials  used 
in  the  shingles,  insulation, 
vents  and  other  roofing  prod¬ 
ucts  made  by  GAF,  he  said. 

Lang  expects  the  system  to 
make  it  easier  for  plant  man¬ 
agers  and  purchasing  and  pro¬ 
duction  executives  to  analyze 
shift-by-shift  manufacturing  ef¬ 
ficiency,  costs,  machine  down¬ 
time  and  other  issues.  That 
should  help  GAF  squeeze  big 
savings  out  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  process.  Lang  expects  pay¬ 
back  in  18  months  or  less. 

Multidimensional  OLAP  data¬ 
bases,  such  as  the  Applix,  Inc. 
TM1  software  being  used  by 
GAF,  aren’t  for  everyone,  said 
Robert  Craig,  an  analyst  at  Hur- 
witz  Group,  Inc.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Financial  analysis 
uses  have  been  the  most  fertile 
ground  for  the  technology. 

But  in  that  large  niche,  users 
have  “a  tremendous  need”  to  in¬ 
tegrate  data  from  different  busi- 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


sco,  inc.  is  set  to  take  another 
crack  at  the  glass  house.  But 
breaking  in  may  be  a  hard  thing 
to  do  for  the  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.- 
based  vendor. 

The  company  this  week  will 
ship  the  latest  version  of  its 
UnixWare  operating  system  — 


"We  had  26  different 
ways  [of  measuring 
production],  and  the 
plants  could  only  look 
at  things  in  their  own 
way." 

-  Bill  Lang,  GAF 

ness  units,  Craig  said. 

GAF,  a  112-year-old  company 
that  keeps  its  plants  dispersed 
because  of  the  high  cost  of 
shipping  shingles,  began  using 
the  reporting  system  in  January 
after  three  months  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Factory  floor  supervisors  en¬ 
ter  a  laundry  list  of  production 
statistics  into  PCs  at  the  end  of 
GAF,  page  60 


UnixWare  7.0  —  targeted  at 
high-end  companywide  Unix 
applications. 

The  new  version  will  include 
enhanced  reliability  and  scala¬ 
bility,  support  for  Java-based 
systems  administration,  im¬ 
proved  integration  between 
clients  and  Unix  server  applica- 
SCO,  page  58 


SCO  UNIXWARE  7.0  FEATURES  v  j 


►  Enhanced  reliability,  availability  and  scalability 

►  Support  for  network  computing  -  Java 
technology-based  administration,  Web-top  inter¬ 
face  and  access  to  legacy  applications 

►  Universal  Development  Kit  -  Single  development 
environment  for  developers 

►  Customizable  -  SCO  will  deliver  custom-built  ver¬ 
sions  for  enterprise  server,  departmental  data¬ 
base  and  application  server  markets 
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First  speech-enabled  spreadsheet 


SmartSuite  '98  targets 
webmasters,  intranets 


Lotus'  new 
offering,  Fast- 
Site,  lets 
users  move 
and  convert 
documents  to 
a  Web  server 
in  batches. 
The  product 
was  previous¬ 
ly  code- 
named 
Odyssey 


SCO  aims  for  glass  house 

►  Targets  UnixWare  7.0  at  high-end  Unix 
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Introducing  the  3Com  suite  of  server-optimized 
networking  products.  Better  throughput.  More  robust. 
What  better  way  to  top  off  your  server? 


We’ve  scaled  the  heights  of  network  know-how  to  bring  you  the  new  definitive  collection 
of  server-optimized  networking  products. 

Your  network  servers  work  overtime  to  keep  every  bit  of  business-critical  data  intact  and 
flowing  smoothly.  To  help  avoid  server  burnout,  or  costly  network  downtime,  rely  on  server 
networking  products  from  the  worldwide  networking  leader:  3Com. 

Our  ATM,  FDDI,  Fast  Ethernet  and  Gigabit  server  network  interface  cards  (NICs)  work 
seamlessly  with  our  award  winning  hubs  and  switches  to  ensure  the  fastest,  most  reliable 
access  to  business-critical  information  throughout  the  enterprise  and  over  the  Internet  by 
relieving  pressure  on  your  existing  servers.  The  result  is  maximized  throughput  with 
minimized  drain  on  CPU  power. 

From  the  reliability  of  resilient  links  and  self-healing  drivers  to  the  intelligence  of  Dynam IcAccess' " 
software  optimizing  your  network  performance,  control  and  management,  3Com  server 
networking  products  see  to  it  that  your  cost  of  ownership  never  goes  sky-high.  So  as  your 
business  reaches  for  the  top  and  your  network  grows,  3Com  gives  you  a  secure  foothold  to 
achieving  every  goal. 


Call  1-888-906-3COM,  ext.  130 

www.3com.com/ stakingclaim/ cw.html 


Server-optimized  NICo,  along  with  3Com  huho 
and  owitcheo,  are  deoigned  specifically  to  relieve 
traffic  preooure  on  your  oervero. 


Copyright  ©1998  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com  and  the  3Com  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  Dynamioknw  is  a  trademark  of  3Com  Corporation. 
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COMPUTER 

PRINTERS 

WE  INVENTED  the 
FIRST  LINE  MATRIX 
PRINTER  in  1970... 

NOW  WE'RE  the 
FIRST  to  PROVIDE 


FREE  1-YEAR 
ON-SITE 

WARRANTY! 


3TH 


INSTALLATION! 


LINE  MATRIX  PRINTERS: 
For  high  volume- 
unattended  print  runs 
to  318,000  pages  per 
month/1800  lines  per 
minute,  no  other  tech¬ 
nology  more  reliable 
or  cost  effective... 


from  450  to 


1 800  lines  per  minute 


Made  in  the  USA 
ISO  9001  Certified 

check  out  our  web  site  at 

www.tally.com 

For  more  info  or  call 
1.800.843.1347  ext.  48 

Tally 

printers 

creating  industrial  output 
devices  since  1948 

1 998  Tally.  Tally  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Tally  Printer  Corporation. 


SCO  aims  for  glass  house 
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tions  and  a  Universal  Development  Kit 
that  gives  users  a  single  environment  for 
creating  many  applications. 

Such  capabilities  were  designed  to  en¬ 
tice  corporate  customers  to  run  large  ap¬ 
plications  on  SCO’s  Unix.  But  getting 
them  to  do  that  may  be  tough,  analysts 
said. 

SCO’s  product  continues  to  get  better 
all  the  time,  but  it  isn’t  really  a  match  for 
any  of  the  big  Unix  versions,  such  as 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP-UX,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.’s  Solaris  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  Unix,  said  Jonathan 
Eunice,  an  analyst  at  Illuminata,  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  in  Hampton,  N.H. 

“The  big  players  are  fighting  for  per¬ 
formance  numbers  in  the  [range  of] 
40,000  to  50,000  transactions  per 
minute.  SCO  is  touting  10,000  transac¬ 
tions  per  minute,”  Eunice  said.  “That’s 
very  good  for  most  midrange  applica¬ 
tions,  but  to  compare  it  with  HP,  IBM  or 
Sun  would  be  ludicrous.” 

SCO’s  base  is  small  Unix  shops  and 
workgroup  and  departmental  application 
areas  that  are  natural  targets  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT. 


By  Computerworld  Hong  Kong 

candle  corp.  and  ibm  in  June  will  bun¬ 
dle  IBM’s  MQSeries  asynchronous  mes¬ 
saging  software  with  a  package  called 
Candle  Command  Center  Admin  Pac  to 
foster  the  development  of  more  applica¬ 
tions  based  on  message-queuing  tech¬ 
nology.  The  companies  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week. 

The  packaging  of  MQSeries  with  Can¬ 
dle’s  PQEdit,  Candle  Command  Center 
for  MQSeries  Configuration  and  Candle 
Command  Center  for  MQSeries  will  al¬ 
low  users  to  test,  configure  and  manage 
MQSeries-based  networks,  company  of¬ 
ficials  said.  The  goal  is  to  make  the  prod¬ 
ucts  easier  to  use,  they  said. 

The  bundled  Admin  Pac  won’t  include 
all  the  Candle  Command  Center  func¬ 
tionality  available  now,  but  at  least  one 
user  of  MQSeries  and  Candle’s  full- 
fledged  suite  agrees  that  MQSeries  needs 
more  to  make  it  useful. 

“The  middleware  included  with  MQ  is 
not  sufficient,"  said  Peter  Lam, 
Hongkong  Clearing’s  assistant  director 
of  information  technology.  “I  think  that 
without  the  [Candle]  Command  Center, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  operate  or  moni¬ 
tor  the  system.” 

Hongkong  Clearing,  in  Hong  Kong,  is 
starting  to  move  about  900  of  the  broker 
terminals  used  by  the  clearinghouse’s 
participants  from  DOS-based  3270  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  to  a  new  architecture 
that  uses  message  queuing,  Lam  said. 

MQSeries  and  the  associated  middle¬ 
ware  tools  are  intended  to  allow  secure 


In  the  past  few  years,  the  company 
has  tried  to  avoid  this  threat  by  layering 
more  functionality  on  top  of  its  Unix  of¬ 
ferings.  And  it  has  tried  to  rally  many 
second-tier  Unix  vendors  behind  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  merge  multiple  flavors  of  Unix 
into  a  more  powerful,  unified  version. 

For  instance,  UnixWare  7.0  is  an  early 
version  of  a  merged,  64-bit  Unix  that  the 
company  is  developing  with  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.,  Unisys  Corp.,  ICL  and 
Data  General  Corp.  [CW,  March  2].  In 
the  coming  months,  vendors  such  as 
Unisys  and  ICL  are  expected  to  move 
completely  away  from  their  Unix  kernels 
to  the  SCO  environment. 

WINDOWS  NT  ALTERNATIVE 

The  result  of  such  efforts  is  that 
UnixWare  offers  a  reasonably  good 
midrange  alternative  to  Windows  NT  in 
terms  of  performance  and  reliability,  said 
Rich  Partridge,  an  analyst  at  D.  H. 
Brown  Associates,  Inc.  in  Port  Chester, 
N.Y. 

Peter  Cetinski,  a  senior  developer  at 
New  York-based  MovieFone,  Inc.,  said  he 
welcomed  some  of  the  product’s  newer 


Internet  commerce,  application  integra¬ 
tion  and  management,  and  supply-chain 
connectivity  using  the  message  queuing 
layer  in  servers  and  host  systems. 

MQSeries  exchanges  information  be¬ 
tween  applications  by  sending  data  as 
messages.  Developers  using  an  MQ  ap- 

"I  think  that  without  the  [Candle] 
Command  Center,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  operate  or  monitor  the 
system.” 

-  Hongkong  Clearing's  Peter  Lam 

plication  programming  interface  can  de¬ 
sign  applications  without  dealing  with 
the  operating  system  and  network. 

Specifically,  the  Candle/IBM  bundle 
hastens  the  configuration  of  an  MQ  en¬ 
vironment  from  a  single  point  of  control 
to  set  up  channels  and  queues  and  give  a 
solid  naming  standard  throughout.  Can¬ 
dle  officials  said. 

The  Pac  will  be  included  free  with  pur¬ 
chase  of  MQSeries  5.0  and  the  MVS 
mainframe  operating  system.  The  bun¬ 
dle  is  supported  on  MVS,  AIX  and  OS/2, 
Windows  NT,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP- 
UX  and  Sun  Microsytems,  Inc.’s  Solaris. 

For  existing  MQSeries  customers,  the 
upgrade  will  cost  $250  per  year  for  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  and  $10,000  per  year 
for  mainframe  platforms.  PQEdit  is 
available  for  free  download  at  www.can- 
dle.com/.  O 


capabilities,  especially  UnixWare  7.0’s 
support  for  multiprocessing  and  its  Java 
capabilities.  MovieFone  will  go  live  with 
a  UnixWare  7.0-based  World  Wide  Web 
site  later  this  month.  Visitors  to  the  site 
(wunv.movielink.com)  can  get  information, 
including  video  clips,  about  movies  play¬ 
ing  on  13,000  screens  nationwide.  Visi¬ 
tors  also  can  buy  tickets  at  2,000  the¬ 
aters  nationwide. 

The  increased  scalability  provided  by 
“the  support  for  multiple  processors  [in 
UnixWare  7.0]  was  a  major  reason  for 
our  moving  to  UnixWare  7.0,”  Cetinski 
said. 

SCO  is  positioned  “to  cover  an  area 
above  what  NT  can  cover  adequately  to¬ 
day.  The  company  is  trying  awful  hard  to 
integrate  the  expertise  and  knowledge  of 
other  Unix  vendors  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  enterprise,”  Partridge  said. 

“I  would  not  rule  out  SCO  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  going  to  be  eaten  alive  by  NT. 
They  have  recognized  the  need  to  be  a 
step  ahead,  and  they  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  that,”  in  terms  of  offering 
better  performance  and  reliability  than 
NT,  he  said.  □ 


PRODUCTS 


INFORMATiCA  CORP.  has  announced 
PowerMart  4.0  and  PowerCenter  1.0, 
software  to  build  and  manage  data 
marts  for  distributed  data  warehous¬ 
ing.  According  to  Informatica,  Power- 
Mart  4.0  allows  data  marts  to  be  net¬ 
worked  together  and  centrally 
managed.  It  also  allows  for  meta  data 
sharing  across  multiple  data  marts. 
Both  products  run  on  Unix  or  Win¬ 
dows  NT  servers  and  work  with  lead¬ 
ing  database  software  as  well  as 
VSAM-based  and  flat-file  database 
software.  Pricing  for  PowerCenter  1.0 
starts  at  $225,000.  PowerMart  4.0 
pricing  starts  at  $55,000. 

Informatica 

(800)  653-3871 

www.informatica.com 

OBERON  SOFTWARE,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Prospero  Enterprise  Edition 
2.0,  software  for  integrating  Enter¬ 
prise  Resource  Planning  applications 
with  legacy  applications.  According  to 
the  company,  the  software  works  by 
extracting  the  underlying  protocols  of 
sales,  financial  and  human  resources 
applications  to  a  visual  integration 
program.  Pricing  for  the  visual  inte¬ 
gration  environment  begins  at  $2,395. 
Application-specific  interfaces,  called 
building  blocks,  cost  between 
$25,000  and  $100,000  each. 

Oberon  Software 
(617)  494-0990 
www.oberon.com 


Candle  bundles  IBM  middleware 
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RDBMS  had  a  good  run. 

Your  relational  database  once  ran  well,  but  now  you  frequently  encounter  the  demons  of  technological  obsolescence.  However,  relief  is  in  sight.  You  can  now  develop 
transactional  applications  without  the  limitations  of  relational  technology.  With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  from  InterSystems.  Cache  provides  the  performance 
and  scalability  needed  for  complex  transaction  processing.  Unlike  "object-relational"  products  that  layer  objects  onto  a  relational  database  engine.  Cache  incorporates 
a  lightning-fast  transactional  multidimensional  data  model  and  advanced  object  technology.  In  addition,  even  in  backward  compatibility  mode  with  SQL  for  legacy 
applications.  Cache  achieves  a  several-fold  improvement  in  performance  and  scalability.  Now  is  the  time  for  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  available  for  GUI  and 
Web-based  applications  on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.intersys.com/info. 


InterSystems 


Post-Relational  Database. 

New  Dimensions  of  Transactional  Performance 
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targets  intranet  users 


SmartSuite 
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Products,  a  software  developer  in  Carol 
Stream,  Ill.  “Performance  features  that 
were  missing,  plus  programmability 
and  customizability  are  there.  I  like  it 
to  work  the  way  I  want,  not  the  way  it 
wants.” 

The  only  new  application  in  the  suite 
helps  end  users  convert  and  send  Office 
documents  to  World  Wide  Web  servers 
to  alleviate  the  load  on  company  web¬ 
masters. 

The  FastSite  application,  previously 
code-named  Odyssey,  lets  users  set  up  a 
corporate  look  and  feel  before  sending 
documents  in  batches. 

But  it  is  this  hammering  away  at  in¬ 
tranet  and  Internet  capabilities  that  has 
beta  user  Jon  Spencer  a  little  taken 
aback. 

REASONS  TO  UPGRADE 

Spencer,  president  of  Toronto-based  mar¬ 
keter  Abacus  Circulation,  said  his  small 
office  doesn’t  need  to  publish  to  the 
Web.  Still,  he  said,  the  suite  seemed  to 
polish  up  some  applications  he  had 
problems  with  before. 

“I  thought  [Lotus]  1-2-3  97  was  some¬ 


what  buggy,”  he  said.  Spencer  has  been 
using  an  older  version  of  Lotus’  spread¬ 
sheet  program  but  may  finally  upgrade 
to  SmartSuite  98  because  of  the  stability. 
Spencer  said  he  would  also  like  easier 
access  to  complex  portions  of  the 
suite. 

The  Millennium  Edition  refers  to  year 
2000  compliance  and  conforms  to  spec- 


each  shift.  Each  plant  keeps  its  statistics 
on  a  TM1 -equipped  Windows  NT  server, 
and  the  data  is  replicated  weekly  to  a 
central  NT  box. 

About  400  users  can  access  the  vari¬ 
ous  servers  and  read  predefined  reports 
or  run  queries,  Lang  said.  For  example, 
purchasing  agents  can  quickly  track 
whether  materials  cost  less  in  different 
regions.  And  plant  managers  "can  look 
and  see  why  another  plant  is  doing 


ifications  set  by  parent  company  IBM. 
Dates  are  automatically  set  on  an  80 /20 
window  that  assumes  the  date  is  either 
80  years  in  the  past  or  20  years  in  the 
future. 

Lotus  1-2-3,  celebrating  its  15th  an¬ 
niversary,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  voice-enabled  spreadsheet  shipped 
from  a  major  suite  vendor. 


something  well  and  they’re  not,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  time-consuming 
parts  of  the  development  process  was 
making  the  data-entry  user  interface  sim¬ 
ple  enough  for  workers  “who  don’t  know 
a  spreadsheet  from  a  hole  in  the 
ground,”  said  Dan  Bematchez,  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  Revelwood,  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
based  reseller  that  built  the  system. 

Shift-by-shift  production  data  broken 
down  to  the  machine  level  simply  wasn’t 


Using  IBM’s  ViaVoice  Gold  and  natur¬ 
al-language  processing,  users  can  dictate 
information  into  a  spreadsheet  set  up  for 
expense  reporting  by  saying  such  phras¬ 
es  as  “lunch  $15.” 

Lotus  officials  said  they  worked  on 
making  the  suite  compatible  with  Office 
97.  They  expect  100%  of  data  and  90% 
of  formatting  will  transfer  between  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Lotus  has  added  an  option  in  WordPro 
98  that  makes  menus  similar  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Word  or  Corel  Corp.’s  WordPer¬ 
fect.  Similar  help  has  been  added  to  Lo¬ 
tus  1-2-3  f°r  Microsoft  Excel  users.  □ 


available  before,  said  Mary  Perigo,  a  con¬ 
troller  at  GAF’s  plant  in  Mount  Vernon, 
Ind.  That  meant  plant  managers  had  to 
rely  on  the  intuition  of  factory  workers 
to  detect  problems  that  were  slowing 
production. 

“Before,  those  things  may  or  may  not 
have  been  found,”  Perigo  said.  “Now  the 
reports  tell  us  that  20%  of  downtime  is 
on  a  particular  machine.  And  you  can 
take  action  to  fix  the  problems.”  □ 


GAF  links  26  factory  reporting  systems 
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40,000  BUYERS.  MAJOR  PRESS  COVERAGE.  GREAT  EXPOSURE. 


If  your  company  makes,  services,  integrates,  or 
resells  document  and  information  management 
components  or  systems,  you  can't  afford  not  to  be  at 
AIIM  '98.  It's  the  one  show  that  entices  over  40,000 
of  the  most  educated,  qualified  spenders  and  200 
major  press  professionals  to  see  the  best  the  indus¬ 
try  has  to  offer.  Be  seen  at  the  most  exciting  show  in 
the  business. 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  AIIM  SHOW  PUTS  YOU 
AMONG  THE  LEADERS. 


Call  800-477-2446  for  exhibit  sales, 
or  log  on  to:  http://www.aiim.org/aiim98 


fnAIIM 

LLLJ  International 


TtI  AIIM  '98 

‘  ‘  n  Anaheim 


May  12-14 


AIIM '99 

Atlanta 

April  13-15 
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Servers  &  PCs 


Asian  boost  for  PCs 

A  new  quarterly  survey  from 
Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 
Croup  has  concluded  that 
U.S.  PC  vendors  are  adapting 
to  the  current  economic  crisis 
in  Asia  and  raising  their  prof¬ 
it  margins  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  lower  component 
costs.  Vendors  have  passed 
on  much  of  their  finished 
goods  inventory  to  channel 
partners,  and  they  have  also 
limited  components  invento¬ 
ries.  The  trends  boost  the  PC 
vendors’  gross  margins,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Deloitte  &  Touche 
in  Wilton,  Conn. 

Smart-card  reader 

Toshiba  Corp.  has  launched  a 
joint  venture  with  Fischer  In¬ 
ternational  Systems  Corp.  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  to  sell  a  product 
that  lets  conventional  3.5-in. 
floppy  disk  drives  read  smart 
cards.  Targeted  markets  in¬ 
clude  electronic  commerce 
and  online  banking.  Smart- 
Disk  Corp.,  also  to  be  based 
in  Naples,  will  manufacture 
and  market  Fischer’s  Smarty 
smart-card  reader,  which  costs 
$59.95.  Consumers  insert  a 
smart  card  in  the  device  and 
then  slip  it  in  to  their  floppy 
drive.  Cables  or  added  hard¬ 
ware  aren't  needed. 


Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 

Your  face  is  your  ticket 


PORTABLES 


►  Test  system  may  ease 
border  crossing 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 
Otay  Mesa,  Calif. 

soon,  the  way  you  look  or  the 
sound  of  your  voice  could  be 
the  factor  deciding  whether  you 
can  enter  the  U.S.  from  Mexico. 

No,  the  U.S.  isn’t  planning 
radical  changes  in  its  immigra¬ 
tion  policy.  The  federal  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Ser¬ 
vice  (INS)  is  considering 
technology  that  can  identify  fre¬ 
quent  border  crossers  by  match¬ 
ing  images  of  their  faces  or 
snippets  of  their  voices  to  sam¬ 
ples  they  supply  when  applying 
to  use  the  system. 

The  INS  is  testing  the  tech¬ 
nology  for  possible  inclusion  in 
its  existing  Secure  Electronic 
Network  for  Travelers’  Rapid  In¬ 
spection  program.  The  program 
was  designed  to  speed  the 


Cross-border  commuters  hope  image-  and  voice-recognition 
technology  will  ease  hours-long  checkpoint  traffic  snarls 


cross-border  commute  of  work¬ 
ers  at  companies  that  have  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

There  are  more  than  1,200 
such  companies  —  called 
Maquiladoras  —  along  the 
border,  said  Sally  Carillo,  an 
INS  supervisory  immigration 
inspector. 

The  two  dedicated  commuter 
lanes  the  program  maintains  at 


Storage  management 
all  the  rage  at  Share 

►  IBM's  ADSM  software  shines  at  conference 


Workstation  prices  cut  By  Nancy  Dillon 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Has  re¬ 
duced  prices  across  its  range 
of  Kayak  Windows  NT  work¬ 
stations  by  up  to  13%.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  HP  Kayak  XA  PC 
Workstation  with  a  233-MHz 
Pentium  II  processor,  32M 
bytes  of  dynamic  RAM  and  a 
2.5C-byte  hard  drive,  which 
used  to  cost  $1,935,  now  >s 
available  at  an  estimated 
street  price  of  $1,740. 

Management  software 

Hewlett-Packard  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  version  of  its 
TopTools  desktop  manage¬ 
ment  software.  TopTools  is 
based  on  the  Distributed 
Management  Interface,  which 
allows  network  managers  to 
upgrade  software  and  trou¬ 
bleshoot  desktops  from  a 
central  location.  TopTools 
works  with  World  Wide  Web 
browser  software. 


STORAGE  MANAGEMENT  Was  a 

hot  subject  at  IBM’s  recent 
Share,  Inc.  user  conference  in 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

More  than  50  technical  ses¬ 
sions  focused  on  the  issue,  with 
topics  ranging  from  disaster  re¬ 
covery  to  capacity  planning,  and 
IBM’s  AdStar  Distributed  Stor¬ 
age  Manager  (ADSM)  often 
took  center  stage.  ADSM  soft¬ 
ware  automates  backup,  restore 
and  archiving  of  data  residing 
on  more  than  30  different  client 


operating  systems.  The  server 
software  runs  on  Windows  NT 
or  Unix  servers  as  well  as  on 
IBM  midrange  and  mainframe 
systems. 

Much  of  the  ADSM  buzz 
centered  on  new  World  Wide 
Web-based  management  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  allow  users  to 
consolidate  administration  of 
distributed  ADSM  servers  into 
one  console. 

Referred  to  as  the  ADSM  En¬ 
terprise  Administration  Con¬ 
sole,  the  software  is  due  in  the 

Storage  management,  page  64 


"The  biggest  problem  for 
larger  shops  is  centrally 
managing  distributed  clients." 
-  Joseph  Hildebrand, 
systems  programmer 


the  Otay  Mesa  crossing  just 
south  of  San  Diego  serve  about 
3,000  border  crossers  per  day, 
said  Bruce  Ward,  assistant  area 
port  director. 

Each  year,  more  than 
500,000  vehicles  cross  the  Mex¬ 
ico/ U.S.  border  at  Otay  Mesa. 
And  for  drivers  who  can’t  use 
the  dedicated  lanes,  it  can  take 
two  hours  to  cross  the  border 
during  rush  hour. 

"[The  lanes  are]  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened,”  said  Joe 
Mattera,  an  executive  at  Electri- 
cord,  an  electronics  company  in 
Tijuana,  Mexico,  that  also  has 
offices  near  Otay  Mesa.  Mattera 
has  crossed  the  border  five  or 
six  times  per  week  for  the  past 
10  years. 

“It  used  to  be  that  if  we 
had  an  appointment  that  in¬ 
volved  crossing  the  border,  we 

Border  crossing,  page  64 


sounding  off  last  week  in  chat 
rooms  and  corporate  offices, 
users  said  they  are  disappointed 
with  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  de¬ 
cision  to  ditch  its  Newton  de¬ 
vices  for  a  new  line  of  Mac  OS- 
friendly  handhelds. 

The  future  of  the  Newton 
OS  had  been 
an  ongoing 
source  of 
speculation: 

The  division 
was  unprof¬ 
itable,  spun 
off  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  last 
May  and 
then  brought 
back  into  Ap¬ 
ple  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  But 
devoted  users 

were  nonetheless  surprised  by 
the  Feb.  27  announcement. 

“We  didn’t  know  it  was  com¬ 
ing,”  said  Steve  LoRicco,  inter¬ 
im  technology  manager  at  the 
Largo,  Fla.,  police  department. 
The  department  last  year  in- 
Newton,  page  64 


Apple  will  halt  fur¬ 
ther  development  of 
the  Newton  operating 
system  and  hardware 


Support  is  the  biggest  concern 


Can  NCs  save  you  money? 


By  April  Jacobs 


network  computers  are  saving 
users  money  over  regular  PCs 
when  deployed  in  specific  situa¬ 
tions,  a  new  study  has  found. 

If  installed  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  limited  need  for  com¬ 
puting  power  on  a 
user’s  desktop,  if 
a  network  band¬ 


in  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  study  also  found  that 
users  were  less  concerned  with 
the  cost  of  desktop  hardware 
than  with  the  cost  of  support¬ 
ing,  managing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it. 

But  the  study  didn’t  com¬ 
pletely  rout  the  PC 
model.  Meta 
CQMPUIIMG —  r.rnnn  concluded 


THIN-CLIENT 


width  is  plentiful,  and  if  pro¬ 
ductivity  applications  such  as 
spreadsheets  aren’t  key  to  end 
users’  jobs,  then  network  com¬ 
puters  make  sense  in  terms  of 
cost  of  ownership,  according  to 
a  study  from  Meta  Group,  Inc. 


Group 


that  the  managed  PC  environ¬ 
ment  is  better  in  situations 
where  end  users  are  involved  in 
collaborative  computing  and 
have  varied  application  needs 
that  require  local  processing. 
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AT  THESE  PRICES,  WHY  GO  FOR 

MORE  EXPENSIVE  CHEAPER  BRANDS? 


eluded 


Bad  enough  others  make  you  give  up  the  best  features,  performance  and  support.  But  to  then  pay  more  for  it?  Instead,  call 
Compaq  now.  We  not  only  provide  more  computers  than  any  other  company  on  earth,  nobody  offers  all  we  do  for 
less.  Case  in  point:  the  new  great  values  on  our  high-performance  Compaq  Armada  7000  series  notebook 
computers.  Or  our  Compaq  Deskpro  2000,  with  a  V50  monitor  included.  Whichever  you 
choose,  you'll  also  get  the  support  of  65,000  sales  and  service  professionals.  Find 
more  details  (not  to  mention  a  better  deal)  at  www.compaq.com/promos/ 
or  call  1*800-315-7772  for  a  Compaq  reseller. 


7  Armada  7330T  •  150MHz  Penti 


with  MMX  technology  •  12.1"  Color  TFT  display  •  2.1GB  SMART 


Free  CD-ROM  drive 


nve  •  16MB  memory 
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Users  grieve  Newton's  demise 
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would  have  to  give  ourselves 
two  hours  to  get  there,”  Mattera 
said.  Now  he  allows  about  30 
minutes. 

“I  think  [the  lanes  have] 
helped  draw  companies  to  this 
region,”  Ward  said.  The  lanes 
have  been  in  place  since  No¬ 
vember  1995. 

To  use  the  new  lanes,  appli¬ 
cants  pay  a  $129  yearly  fee  and 
undergo  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  check,  which  includes 
running  their  fingerprints 
through  criminal  databases  at 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

"We're  basically  taking 

out  the  good  people  and 

putting  them  in  their  own 

[commuter]  lane." 

-  Bruce  Ward,  assistant 
area  port  director, 

Otay  Mesa 

The  background  check  helps 
screen  out  applicants  with  a 
criminal  history  —  those  most 
likely  to  smuggle  drugs  or 
other  contraband  —  and  gives 
others  quicker  access  to  the 
border. 

"We’re  basically  taking  out 
the  good  people  and  putting 
them  in  their  own  lane,”  Ward 
said. 

When  a  user  approaches  the 
border  crossing,  the  system 
scans  the  driver’s  license  plate 


The  conclusions  come  from  a 
survey  of  50  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  that  had  in¬ 
stalled  network  computers  or 
were  examining  them  closely, 
Meta  Group  said. 

NO  SURPRISES  HERE 

The  study  results  didn’t  surprise 
users,  including  Paul  Tinnirello, 
senior  vice  president  at  A.  M. 
Best  Co.,  a  retailer  based  in  Old- 
wick,  N.J. 

“Even  though  the  cost  of 
desktop  equipment  has  been 
falling  steadily,  the  cost  of  sup- 


and  identifies  the  car  using  a 
transponder  installed  by  the 
INS.  As  the  car  approaches  the 
booth,  border  guards  see  the 
commuter’s  file  photo  and  read 
citizenship  information  on  a 
terminal  in  the  booth. 

MORE  INSPECTIONS 

But  even  after  the  background 
check,  commuter  lane  drivers 
don’t  get  a  free  ride.  INS  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  perform  almost 
twice  as  many  secondary  in¬ 
spections  —  physical  inspec¬ 
tions  of  a  vehicle  by  humans 
and  dogs  —  on  those  drivers’ 
cars  than  on  other  vehicles. 

An  even  busier  port  of  entry, 
San  Ysidro,  Calif.,  will  get  a  ded¬ 
icated  commuter  lane  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  the  INS  plans  to  build 
dedicated  lanes  at  four  other 
sites  in  the  Southwest. 

However,  the  lanes  weren’t  an 
easy  sell  among  security-con¬ 
scious  border  guards.  Doubters 
within  INS  dubbed  them  the 
Drug  Courier  Lanes  before  the 
background  screening  proved 
successful  at  weeding  out  most 
of  the  bad  apples.  “A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  totally  against  it”  Ward 
said. 

If  image-  and  voice-recogni¬ 
tion  technology  proves  out,  it 
could  speed  things  up  even 
more  for  commuters. 

“The  goal  is  to  design  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  identify  them 
without  having  them  stop  at 
all  [at  the  border  crossing],” 
said  Curt  Worley,  an  immigra¬ 
tion  inspector.  It  also  would 
help  the  INS  to  better  identify 
the  person  behind  the  wheel, 
he  said.  □ 


porting  and  managing  it  really 
hasn't,”  Tinnirello  said.  He  said 
A.  M.  Best  is  considering  buy¬ 
ing  network  computers  for 
some  business  operations. 

So  while  PC  makers  hawk 
sub-$i,ooo  machines  to  attract 
buyers,  customers  may  not  be 
saving  on  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  purchase,  Tinnirello 
said.  The  study  concluded  that 
network  computer  users  save  as 
much  as  25%  when  compared 
with  their  desktop  counterparts 
in  a  typical,  unmanaged  PC  en¬ 
vironment.  □ 


stalled  12  EMates  and  five  Mes- 
sagePads  in  cruisers.  It  chose 
the  Newton  handhelds  because 
of  its  reliable,  mature  operating 
system. 

“The  news  sets  us  back  a  bit. 
It  creates  more  work  for  us  in 
that  we  now  need  to  research 
the  next  best  platform,”  LoRicco 
said. 

Apple  said  it  plans  to  halt  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  7-year- 
old  Newton  operating  system 
and  hardware  —  the  EMate  300 
and  MessagePad  2100  —  and 
instead  introduce  Mac  OS-based 
handhelds  next  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  sell  off  existing 
Newton  devices  and  instead  de¬ 
vote  resources  to  building  appli¬ 
cations  for  its  Macintosh  user 
base. 

That’s  bad  news  for  PC  users 
who  liked  using  Newton’s  inde¬ 
pendent  operating  system, 
which  is  both  PC-  and  Macin¬ 
tosh-friendly.  Users  can  syn¬ 
chronize  data  from  a  Newton 
OS  device  with  applications  on 


fourth  quarter. 

Also  important  to  users  was 
the  announcement  that  Version 
3  of  ADSM  —  which  already 
supports  most  Windows  and 
Unix  clients  in  addition  to  Nov¬ 
ell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  —  will  gain 
support  by  March  27  for  clients 
from  Cupertino,  Calif.-based 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. -based  SCO,  Inc. 
and  Unix  clients  from  Dayton, 
Ohio-based  NCR  Corp.  and 
others. 

“The  biggest  problem  for 
larger  shops  is  centrally  manag¬ 
ing  distributed  clients,”  said 
Joseph  Hildebrand,  an  operat¬ 
ing  systems  programmer  at  a 
large  MVS  installation  at  a  Vir¬ 
ginia-based  bank. 

Hildebrand  said  his  data  pro¬ 
cessing  center  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.’s  En¬ 
terprise  Console  to  help  create  a 
single  source  for  statistics  on 
ADSM  servers  spread  across 
the  bank’s  12  branches.  He  said 
the  single  source  will  help 
streamline  the  complexity  of 
backing  up  and  analyzing  stor¬ 
age  systems. 

“It  sounds  like  this  [ADSM] 
enterprise  Web  console  will  in¬ 
corporate  this  capability  and 
could  also  do  the  job  for  us,” 
Hildebrand  said. 

Another  ADSM  user  at  Stan- 


a  Macintosh  or  a  PC  using  a 
Newton  Connection  Utility. 

“[The  news]  came  as  a  big 
surprise,  although  through  the 
grapevine,  I  heard  rumblings 
for  months,”  said  Mark  Rollins, 
an  environmental  manager  at 
Thermo  Electron  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  who  plans  to  use  his 
MessagePad  2100  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  for  auditing. 
But  Rollins  said  a  Mac  OS 
handheld  holds  promise  —  par¬ 
ticularly  the  idea  of  a  Macintosh 
palmtop  with  48M  bytes  of 
RAM,  a  150-MHz  processor  and 
a  color  screen  that  costs  less 
than  $1,000,  he  said. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE 

While  some  users  said  they  will 
now  switch  to  a  Windows  CE 
device,  other  Newton  owners  ar¬ 
gue  it  will  be  years  before  new 
PalmPC  handhelds,  based  on 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  CE 
operating  system,  can  match 
the  performance  of  the  more 
mature  Newton  OS.  PalmPC’s 


ford  University  said  his  site  is 
moving  to  Web-based  interfaces 
whenever  possible  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  browsers 
among  users.  Using  a  Web 
browser,  administrators  and 
help  desk  personnel  could  per¬ 
form  functions  on  any  ADSM 
client  or  server  from  wherever 
they  are  on  the  campus. 

“When  we  bite  the  bullet  and 
begin  to  back  up  all  10,000 
workstations  across  our  cam¬ 
pus,  we  will  want  unified  Web- 
based  administration,”  said 
Richard  Levitt,  computer  sys¬ 
tems  specialist  at  Stanford. 
Legato  Systems,  Inc.  in  Palo  Al¬ 
to,  Calif.,  already  has  Web-based 
management  software  similar 
to  IBM’s  planned  product. 

Called  Global  Enterprise 
Management  of  Storage 
(GEMS),  the  software  provides  a 
single  global  view  of  distributed 
servers  running  Legato's  Net- 
Worker  backup  software.  GEMS 
1.1  was  announced  Feb.  24  and 
can  run  on  Windows  NT  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  So¬ 
laris  servers.  Pricing  starts  at 
$3,000  for  the  GEMS  console 
and  two  managed  nodes. 

Analysts  said  centralized  stor¬ 
age  management  consoles,  such 
as  those  from  IBM  and  Legato, 
offer  clear  benefits  to  users. 

“The  most  significant  portion 


are  scheduled  for  release  later 
this  month  [CW,  Feb.  23]. 

Despite  the  Newton’s  power¬ 
ful  processor,  instant-on  capa¬ 
bilities  and  battery  life  based  on 
consumer  AA  batteries,  the  de¬ 
vices  have  problems  synchro¬ 
nizing  with  Macintosh  desk¬ 
tops.  The  Newton  OS  required 
a  separate,  costly  Apple  engi¬ 
neering  team  to  develop  its  ap¬ 
plications.  Apple  officials  said 
the  company  plans  to  retain  30 
Newton  engineers  to  work  on 
the  Mac  OS  handheld. 

Observers  also  worried  that 
Apple,  the  handheld  industry  pi¬ 
oneer,  will  get  clobbered  when 
re-entering  a  saturated  palmtop 
market  next  year. 

“Come  1999,  when  they  re¬ 
lease  their  Mac  OS  device,  it 
will  be  too  late  for  them  to  gain 
market  share,”  said  Glen  Engel- 
Cox,  an  information  technology 
employee  at  a  Richland,  Wash.- 
based  environmental  company. 
He  replaced  a  $5,000  notebook 
with  a  MessagePad  2000.  □ 


of  storage  costs  lies  in  manage¬ 
ment,”  said  Anders  Lofgren,  an 
analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “If 
users  can  take  multiple  discrete 
management  systems  and  move 
them  into  a  single  overarching 
scheme,  they  can  likely  decrease 
staff  and  hit  a  major  cost  cen¬ 
ter.” 

Lofgren  said  although  Web- 
based  consoles  make  sense  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ubiquity  of  Web 
browsers,  centralized  storage 
management  software  doesn’t 
have  to  be  Web-  or  Java-based  to 
meet  user  needs.  Hewlett 
Packard  Co.’s  new  OpenView 
OmniBack  II  3.0  backup  soft¬ 
ware,  announced  last  week,  is 
one  example,  he  said. 

OmniBack  has  a  graphical 
user  interface-based  Enterprise 
Backup  Console  for  managing 
distributed  backup  environ¬ 
ments.  The  interface  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  using  any  Unix,  NT  or 
Windows  95  system  within  a 
network  or  via  an  optional  Web 
interface. 

The  new  version  costs  $995 
for  NT  and  $3,900  for  Unix.  It 
includes  features  to  help  large 
information  technology,  depart¬ 
ments  create  chargeback  mod¬ 
els  for  backup  and  recovery 
service  agreements  with  distrib¬ 
uted  company  departments.  □ 
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Get  your  FREE  Power  Protection  Guide! 


□  YES!  Td  like  more  information  on  APC  protection  for  internetworking 

equipment.  Please  send  my  FREE  Internetworking  Power  Protection 
guide,  and  have  an  APC  representative  contact  me. 

□  NO,  I  am  not  interested  in  Smart-UPS*  at  this  time,  but  please 
add  me  to  your  quarterly  newsletter  mailing  list. 
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Brands  of  Network  Management  used:  _ 
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APC  Protection  for  your  Internetworking 
Equipment  Means  Maximum  Upthne...Guaranteed! 


ME! 

I 
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Your  network  carries  the  life-blood 
of  your  company:  Information. 
Every  router,  switch  and  hub  you 
install  pumps  that  same  life-blood  to  your 
company’s  employees  and  customers.  Once 
you  begin  providing  network  access,  FTP 
services,  E-mail,  and  E-Commerce,  your 
network  must  work  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  That’s  why  today’s  internet¬ 
working  equipment  is  fault-tolerant,  redun¬ 
dant,  and  manageable. 


Unfortunately,  even  redundant  equipment 
needs  clean,  reliable  power  to  function. 
APC’s  award-winning  line  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ible  power  supplies  and  power  management 
software  protect  your  valuable  equipment 
from  power-related  damage  and  ensure 
network  availability. 


Bad  power  causes  nearly  half  of  all  data 
loss  and  downtime.  With  power  problems 
striking  your  network  1 20  times  per  month, 
and  utility  power  failing  (on  average)  eveiy 
600  hours,  can  you  afford  not  to  protect 
yourself  with  APC? 

APC  Smart-UPS*  Rack-mount  and  APC’s 
PowerNeC  SNMP  enabled  remote  manage¬ 
ment  products  let  you  diagnose  and  correct 
problems  before  they  cause  costly  down¬ 
time,  data  loss,  and  hardware  damage. 


APC's  award-winning 
Srn  rt-UPS  units  are 
available  in  convenient 
rack-rr.  ant  models ,  The 
Smart-UPS  XL  series  is 
recommended  for  long 
runtime  applications.  For 
maximum  protection,  ask 
about  our  new  NetShelter 
premium  rack  enclosures 
for  all  server  and  internet¬ 
working  equipn  nt  sales. 

APC's  PowerNet  power  management  products 
provide  comprehensive 
power-related  information 
to  help  you  minimize 
downtime  and  maximize 
your  investment. 


When  the  power  goes  out,  an  APC  UPS 
keeps  your  equipment  up  and  running. 
Plus,  any  time  power  or  environmental 
conditions  endanger  your  equipment  or 
uptime,  PowerNet"  adapters  will  send  you 
an  alarm  or  even  page  you.  APC  acces¬ 
sories  like  CallUPS"  II,  PowerNet"  adapters, 
and  Masterswitch",  let  you  signal  a 
remote  site  to  reboot  a  locked  router! 


FREE! 


Guide  to 

Power  Protection 


Just  mail  or  lax  this  completed  coupon  tor 
your  FREE  guide  to  protecting  internetworking 
equipment.  Better  yet,  order  your  free  guide  today  at 

http://promo.apcc.com 
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□  YES!  I'd  like  more  information.  Please  send  my 

FREE  Power  Protection  Guide. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please 

add  me  to  your  quarterly  newsletter  mailing  list. 

Name: _ 

Title:  _ 


Company: 


Address:  _ 


Backed  by  a  $25,000  Lifetime  Equipment 
Protection  guarantee,  Smart-UPS  Rack- 
mount  brings  the  reliability  of  APC  to  the 
world  of  network  computing.  That’s  why 
APC  protects  more  networks  than  all  other 
brands  combined. 

Instead  of  increasing  your  risk  by  waiting, 
join  over  8,000,000  satisfied  computer 
users  worldwide  who  say  “ProtectME! 
with  APC.” 


City/Town: _ 

State: _ Zip: _ Country _ 

Phone: _ 

Brand  of  UPS  used?  _ # _ 

Brand  of  PCs  used? _ # _ 

Brand  of  Servers  used?  _ # _ 
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the  Fortune  depen d  on  us  for  network  security  and  management. 


INSTEAD.  CALLUS  AT  l-BOD-332-9966,  DERT.  0005,  OR  VISIT  WWW.NAI.COM. 
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Who’s  watching  your  network 


It's  impossible  to  succeed  at  data 

wa rehousing  without  the  right  database. 


NCR  Teradata"  database. 


Because  it’s  a  different  game. 


To  succeed  in  data  warehousing,  you  need  a  database 
that's  built  for  the  job.  A  database 
that  delivers  maximum  scalability 


IN  DATA  | 
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and  manageability.  Plus  world  class  performance. 


Only  one  is  designed  for  exactly  that-NCR  Teradata. 

Start  with  a  small  datamart,  and  scale  to  the 
biggest  of  data  warehouses.  The  sky's  the  limit.  And 
only  NCR  Teradata  scales  in  multiple  dimensions. 

So  lots  of  users  can  ask  lots  of  complex  business 
questions  of  any  data,  at  any  time.  All  while  signifi¬ 
cantly  lightening  your  administrative  workload. 

No  wonder  the  four  biggest  retailers,  the  top 
three  airlines,  and  two  of  the  top  three  banks  in  the 
U.S.  already  use  NCR  Teradata. 

And  speed?  In  industry  benchmarks,  Teradata 


soars  past  the  performance  of  every  other  database. 

Let  us  show  you 
how  the  only  database 
truly  built  for  decision 
support  can  turn  your 
data  into  a  real  com¬ 
petitive  edge.  To  help 

At  every  level  of  data  warehousing, 

yOll  get  OlT  the  ground,  NCR  Teradata  outperforms  other  databases.* 

we'll  give  you  a  trade-in  credit  on  your  old  database. 

Call  1-800  CALL-NCR.  Or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.ncr.com/teradata. 

G£)ncr 

Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


■  NCR  Teradata 
|  Oracle  7 

■  NCR  Teradata 
Oracle  7 


NCR  Teradata 

Oracle  7 

♦for  comparison  details,  see  hup  /As^nctcom/teradata  Teradata  «s  a  registered  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©  1998  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  resented. 
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Targeted  marketing 

Boston-based  Exchange  Ap¬ 
plications,  inc.  this  week 
plans  to  release  a  beefed-up 
version  of  its  ValEx  software. 
The  product  uses  information 
in  a  company’s  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  databases  to  au¬ 
tomate  the  process  of  design¬ 
ing  and  managing  marketing 
campaigns. 

Company  officials  said 
ValEx  2.0  can  track  customer 
data  such  as  credit  balances 
and  birth  dates  to  schedule 
timed  and  targeted  telemar¬ 
keting  or  mail  campaigns. 
The  upgrade,  aimed  at 
firms  with  500,000  or  more 
customers,  is  available  now, 
and  prices  start  at  $150,000. 

Business  analysis 

Hyperion  Software  Corp.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  last  week 
announced  plans  to  expand 
its  data  analysis  applications 
beyond  their  current  focus  on 
analyzing  financial  data. 

According  to  company  offi¬ 
cials,  the  new  Hyperion  MBA 
line  also  will  target  functions 
such  as  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  although  the  first 
application,  due  by  mid¬ 
year,  is  for  general  ledger 
analysis.  Hyperion  MBA, 
which  replaces  the  Hyperion 
OLAP  offering,  combines 
dient-based  analysis  software 
and  tools  with  Applix,  Inc’s 
TMi  multidimensional  data¬ 
base.  It  will  also  support  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  upcoming  Pla¬ 
to  analysis  server.  Prices  start 
at  $75,000  for  10  users. 


How  big  is  the  budget  for 
your  data  warehouse 
project? 


Base:  50  companies,  most  with 
more  than  $1  billion  in  annual 
revenue 

Source:  The  Conference  Board  and  Price 
Waterhouse  LLP,  New  York 


Company  builds  warehouse ...  again 


By  Linda  Wilson 


vtel  corp.  spent  more  than  two 
years  building  and  enhancing  a 
data  warehouse.  Now  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  start  over. 

That’s  because  Vtel,  based  in 
Austin,  Texas,  plans  to  convert 
from  its  current  array  of  com¬ 
puter  systems  to  Oracle  Corp.’s 
Applications,  an  integrated  busi¬ 
ness  system  that  includes  a 
warehouse.  The  larger  move 
was  prompted  by  last  year’s 
merger  of  Vtel  and  Compres¬ 
sion  Labs,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  and  the  fact  that  both 
companies  had  outgrown  many 
of  their  operational  systems. 

“In  1989,  we  were  doing  $2 
million  a  year  [in  sales];  now  we 
are  doing  $200  million,”  ex¬ 
plained  Rodney  Bond,  Vtel’s 
chief  financial  officer.  “We  are 
looking  at  massive  future 
growth,  and  this  system  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  do  that.” 

OUT  WITH  THE  OLD 

Once  Vtel  decided  to  go  with 
Oracle  Applications,  the  compa¬ 
ny  scrapped  plans  to  upgrade  its 
current  warehouse,  which  occu¬ 
pied  10G  bytes  of  an  Oracle  re¬ 
lational  database  residing  on  a 
SPARC  20  server  from  Sun  Mi- 


Vtel  CIO  Steve  Cox  and  CFO  Rodney  Bond  (pictured  on  the  screen)  say  the  Oracle  tools  and 
data  warehouse  the  company  is  adopting  will  help  them  look  at  data  In  different  ways 


crosystems,  Inc. 

Vtel  will  use  the  warehouse 
that  comes  with  its  new  inte¬ 
grated  applications  suite. 

“Our  intention  is  to  take  the 
lessons  from  the  current  data 
warehouse  as  we  move  for¬ 
ward,”  said  Steve  Cox,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  information  of¬ 
ficer  at  Vtel,  which  makes  digi¬ 


tal,  multimedia  conferencing 
systems  that  run  over  an  IP  net¬ 
work. 

The  most  important  lesson, 
Cox  said,  is  the  value  of  a  ware¬ 
house  and  analytic  tools  to  the 
business.  "The  warehouse  has 
helped  us  understand  our  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  enabled  us  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  profitability  of  the  busi¬ 


ness,”  he  said.  Cox  declined  to 
provide  statistics. 

Bond  explained,  “A  regional 
sales  director  can  come  in  on  a 
daily  basis  and  say,  ‘Here  are 
the  sales  that  occurred  in  my 
area,’  instead  of  waiting  for  a  re¬ 
port  to  come  out  of  finance.” 

Cox  added  that  he  expects 
Warehouse,  page  72 


Automated  analysis 

►  Vendors  give  reporting  products  analytical  lift 


Rules  for  data  cleansing 

s  H  a  k  u 


By  Craig  Stedman 


REPORTING  SOFTWARE  doesn’t 
boast  the  same  technical  aura  as 
heavy-duty  data  analysis  tools. 
But  vendors  are  starting  to  add 
more  analytical  heft  to  their  re¬ 
porting  products. 

In  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  easy  to  use,  re¬ 
port-building  and 
viewing  products  are  gaining 
more  sophisticated  functionality 
that  is  meant  to  turn  them  into 
more  well-rounded  tools  for 
business  managers  and  other 
end  users. 

For  example,  Wilmington, 
Mass. -based  Datawatch  Corp. 
last  week  shipped  server  soft¬ 
ware  that  centrally  stores  re¬ 
ports  generated  by  production 


systems  and  distributes  them  to 
users  of  its  Monarch  desktop 
tool.  Companion  software  that 
connects  the  repository  to 
World  Wide  Web  browsers  run¬ 
ning  a  Monarch  plug-in  is  due 
by  midyear. 

Sqribe  Technologies  in  Men¬ 
lo  Park,  Calif.,  late 
last  month  released 
a  Java-based  browser 
tool  that  does  multidimensional 
analysis  and  works  with  its  flag¬ 
ship  reporting  software.  Seagate 
Technology,  Inc.  in  Scotts  Valley, 
Calif.,  added  similar  analysis  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  its  Crystal  Info  re¬ 
porting  tool  in  December. 

For  Mike  Muterspaw,  applica¬ 
tions  manager  at  Gaston  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital  in  Gastonia,  N.C., 
Analysis,  page  72 


Data  cleansing  is  one 
of  the  most  demanding 
parts  of  data  warehous¬ 
ing.  It  includes 
data  scrubbing  and 
discovering  busi¬ 
ness  rules  embed¬ 
ded  within  data. 

Before  you  start, 
you  need  to  know 
what  to  expect  and 
how  many  mops 
and  buckets  you’ll 
need. 

First,  consider  some  facts. 
About  75%  of  the  time  spent 
on  data  warehouse/data  mart 
projects  is  spent  on  back-end 
issues.  Expect  data  cleansing 
to  absorb  nearly  half  of  that 


AT  R  E 

time.  Your  end  users  won’t 
believe  this  estimate,  and  nei¬ 
ther  will  your  staff,  because 
only  those  who  have  been 
through  data 
cleansing  can  ap¬ 
preciate  die  level 
of  detail  involved. 
Often,  companies 
underestimate  the 
time  and  effort  re¬ 
quired  by  a  factor 
of  four  or  more. 
But  you  have  to 
clean  the  data.  Otherwise, 
when  raw  data  is  aggregated, 
distilled  and  summarized  for 
use  in  the  data  warehouse,  the 
inconsistencies  and  inaccura- 
Data  cleansing,  page  72 


REPORTING 

TOOLS 


jigs 


Data  Mining  Solution 


Discover  the 
Diamonds  in  Your 
Data  Warehouse 


Introducing  the  first-ever,  fully  integrated  data  mining  solution... one  that  maximizes  your  return 
on  investment  in  data  warehousing  and  data  marts — as  decision  makers  exploit  your  customer  data 
for  competitive  advantage. 

SAS  Institute,  for  20  years  the  leader  in  data  discovery,  provides  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
data  mining  solution  for  modeling,  measuring,  and  enhancing  the  profitability  of  your  business.  This 
Web-enabled,  point-and-click  approach  lets  you  employ  OLAP,  neural  networks,  churn  analysis,  and 
other  analytical  and  visualization  techniques  to  improve  customer  retention,  target  key  prospects,  profile 
market  segments,  detect  fraud,  analyze  customer  response,  and  much  more. 


Begin  Your  Discovery  with  our 
Free  Web-Integrated  CD  ROM 


Digging  for  Diamonds:  The  SAS®  Solution  for  Data  Mining 
lets  you  explore  data  mining  from  both  a  business  and  an  IT 
perspective.  And  it’s  linked  directly  with  our  World  Wide  Web 
site,  so  you  can  continue  to  make  new  discoveries  and  gain 
fresh  insights. 

To  request  your  copy,  visit  SAS  Institute  at 
www.sas.com/datamining/  or  give  us  a  call. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/datamining/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Analysis  functions  added  to  tools 


THE  WORD  ON  NEW  REPORTING  TOOLS 
Datawatch's  Monarch/ES: 


Requirements:  Windows  NT  servers 

Cost:  $200,000  for  10  concurrent  users;  $75,000  for  50 

Availability:  Now 


Sqribe's  PowerSqribe: 


Requirements:  Java-enabled  Web  browsers 
Cost:  $99  per  user* 

Availability:  Now 

*  Sqribe’s  ReportMart  report  distribution  software  costs  $15,000  per  server 


Datawatch’s  new  Monarch/ES 
staging  and  distribution  soft¬ 
ware  looks  to  be  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  for  getting  main¬ 
frame-generated  financial  re¬ 
ports  to  users. 

Gaston  Memorial  has  made 
some  use  of  the  stand-alone 
Monarch  desktop  tool,  but  end 
users  had  to  know  where  to 
look  for  reports  on  the  main¬ 
frame,  Muterspaw  said.  Most  of 
the  numerous  reports  that  come 
off  the  hospital’s  time-shared 
system  still  are  printed  out  or 
stored  on  microfiche,  he  said. 

Monarch/ES  “changes  the 
rules  a  little  bit  and  makes  it 
easier  to  spread  things  around,” 
Muterspaw  said.  He  has  tested 
the  repository  software  for  the 
past  three  months  and  is  seek¬ 
ing  management  approval  to  in¬ 
stall  it  in  the  450-bed  hospital’s 
accounting  and  payroll  offices. 


Eventually,  Monarch/ES  could 
be  used  to  funnel  financial  re¬ 
ports  to  15  remote  doctor’s  of¬ 
fices  owned  by  Gaston  Memori¬ 
al’s  parent  company,  Muterspaw 
said.  Hard-copy  reports  are  de¬ 
livered  daily  to  each  office  now. 
“But  it’s  tough  to  pull  a  few 
pieces  of  information  out  of  a 
big  stack  of  paper,”  he  said. 

FRUITFUL  ENDEAVOR 

Citrus  World,  Inc.,  a  $500  mil¬ 
lion  citrus  cooperative  in  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.,  bought  a  35-user 
Monarch/ES  license  to  support 
development  of  data  mart-like 
holding  tanks  for  reports  that 
used  to  be  printed.  The  software 
“has  eliminated  a  lot  of  has¬ 
sles,”  said  Gary  Dewitt,  director 
of  management  information 
systems  at  Citrus  World. 

Unlike  Monarch/ES,  which 
takes  ASCII  report  files  directly 


from  production  systems,  re¬ 
porting  products  such  as 
Sqribe’s  can  be  used  to  create 
customized  reports  from  data 
warehouses  or  multiple  applica¬ 
tions.  The  new  PowerSqribe 
tool  adds  the  ability  to  do  full- 
fledged  multidimensional  data 
analysis  from  a  Web  browser. 

Siemens  Business  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems,  Inc.,  a  unit  of 
Siemens  AG  that  makes  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  for 
private  networks,  is  starting  to 
deploy  PowerSqribe  to  track  and 
analyze  software  defects  during 
product  development. 

PowerSqribe  is  expected  to  re¬ 
place  a  homegrown  system  that 
is  essentially  just  a  log  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  defects  and 
fixes,  said  Al  Reinig,  manager 
of  software  tool  development  at 
the  Siemens  unit’s  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  lab.  Much  of  the  analysis 


work  has  to  be  done  manually 
now,  he  said. 

Automating  the  analysis 
should  speed  up  the  process  of 
getting  reports  on  the  cause  of 
code  defects  out  to  2,000  users 
worldwide,  Reinig  said.  And 
training  doesn’t  look  like  a  big 
issue.  “We  have  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  sites,  but  I  think  we  can  put 
[PowerSqribe]  out  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  put  everyone  through  a 


training  session,”  he  said. 

Reporting  and  analysis  tools 
“are  really  starting  to  merge  to¬ 
gether,”  said  Robert  Craig,  a 
data  warehousing  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

And  end  users  who  until  now 
could  only  read  reports  “are  get¬ 
ting  hungry  for  the  ability  to 
slice  and  dice  the  data,”  he 
added.  □ 


Atre:  Rules  for  data  cleansing 
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cies  will  distort  and  corrupt  the 
summary  views  in  ways  that 
are  tough  to  trace  or  correct. 

And  don’t  forget  that  politics 
will  play  a  role.  Departments 
will  disagree  on  who  owns  the 
data  and  who  should  clean  it. 
Don’t  be  surprised  if  a  manag¬ 
er  says,  “I  own  the  data,  but 
everybody  else  should  clean  it.” 
Analyze  the  situation,  then 
choose  your  battles. 

Here  are  some  other  rules 


business  users  will  like  the  new 
reporting  tools  better  than  the 
custom-built  tool  they  currently 
use.  The  Oracle  tools  will  allow 
them  to  look  at  the  data  orga¬ 
nized  in  many  ways  such  as  pie 
charts  and  bar  graphs.  The  cur¬ 
rent  tool  presents  information 
only  in  grids. 

Vtel  plans  to  migrate  to  the 
•  ntire  Oracle  suite  in  August. 
To  facilitate  that  aggressive 
schedule,  it  plans  to  limit  cus¬ 
tomization  of  the  data  ware¬ 
house  and  exclude  legacy  data 
uom  it.  The  current  warehouse 
will  become  a  read-only  archive. 

Building  a  warehouse  from 
scratch  is  more  time-consuming 
and  expensive  than  installing  a 
suite  of  applications  replete 
with  data  warehousing  func¬ 
tionality. 


to  consider: 

■You  probably  can’t  clean  all 
the  data;  there’s  too  much  of  it. 
But  you  won’t  need  to  clean  it 
all  because  not  all  of  it  needs  to 
be  in  the  warehouse.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  data  may  meet 
80%  of  the  essential  needs. 

■  Cleanse  only  those  portions 
of  data  that  have  real  business 
value.  Business  analysts  should 
be  primarily  responsible  for  de¬ 
termining  the  business  value 


“We  want  the  IS  staff  to  put 
their  energy  into  helping  the 
business  users  understand  how 
to  use  the  technology  —  not 
writing  code,”  Cox  said.  “We 
think  there  is  more  business 
value  in  that.” 

Vtel  will  purchase  any  en¬ 
hancements  from  Oracle,  and 
initial  customization  will  be 
minimal.  “One  of  our  rules  is: 
no  customization  for  12 
months,”  Bond  said. 

Even  though  the  current 
warehouse  resides  on  an  Oracle 
relational  database,  Vtel  is  cast¬ 
ing  it  aside  to  avoid  maintain¬ 
ing  two  systems,  according  to 
Cox  and  Bond.  In  addition,  the 
new  warehouse  will  include 
more  types  of  information.  It 
will  add  data  on  customer  ser¬ 
vice  or  international  operations, 


of  data.  Also,  look  at  usage. 
Watch  out  for  users  who  say  a 
chunk  of  data  is  essential  but  is 
never  even  looked  at.  The  users 
should  help  ensure  data  clean¬ 
liness  by  working  side-by-side 
with  IS. 

■The  first  symptom  of  dirty 
data  is  a  pattern  of  inconsistent 
data.  You  may  notice  that  the 
same  customers  are  listed  un¬ 
der  a  dozen  different  spellings 
or  abbreviations.  Data  elements 


for  example,  to  current  items 
such  as  sales,  marketing  and  fi¬ 
nancial  data. 

The  new  warehouse  includes 
software  routines  that  extract 
and  transform  data  from  Vtel’s 
relational  transaction  database 
and  move  it  to  the  warehouse,  a 
multidimensional  Express  Serv¬ 
er  database.  Users  will  use  Dis¬ 
cover,  a  query  and  reporting 
tool,  as  well  as  tools  from  the 
Express  product  line,  to  get  at 
the  data.  Servers  will  probably 
be  from  Sun. 

And  in  a  strategic  shift,  Vtel 
plans  to  maintain  the  new 
warehouse  itself.  Previously,  it 
outsourced  development  and 
maintenance  to  Database  Con¬ 
sultants,  Inc.  in  Dallas.  Data¬ 
base  Consultants  will  still  work 
with  Vtel  and  Oracle’s  consult- 


may  have  different  names  in 
different  systems.  Or  the  same 
name  may  be  used  for  different 
data  elements. 

■When  you  clean  legacy  data, 
don’t  put  the  clean  data  back 
into  the  source  system.  Legacy 
systems  are  often  delicate,  and 
“fixing”  their  data  may  break 
the  old  system.  Put  the  clean 
data  in  the  warehouse. 

■  Data  cleaning  can  involve  re¬ 
engineering  legacy  data.  If  you 
must  deal  with  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  legacy  data, 
you  would  be  wise  to  consider 
automated  software  tools  for 


ing  operation  to  get  the  new 
warehouse  up  and  running. 

Vtel  doesn’t  have  any  com¬ 
plaints  about  Database  Consul¬ 
tants’  database  administration. 
It  simply  feels  that  the  merged 
company  is  large  enough  to 
support  in-house  talent.  Bond 
said.  That’s  part  of  a  larger 
push  to  increase  the  size  and 
competence  of  the  information 
technology  department,  a  strat¬ 
egy  that  began  when  Cox  was 
hired  in  June  1996. 

Of  course,  the  switch  to  an 
integrated,  packaged  environ¬ 
ment  will  entail  a  huge  culture 
change.  That  may  be  the  most 
difficult  part.  “The  challenge  is 
always  to  satisfy  everyone’s  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  least  painful 
way  in  terms  of  creating  some¬ 
thing  you  can  actually  support,” 
Cox  said.  □ 


Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Glen  Ellyn,  III. 


conversion  and  migration.  An 
automated  software  tool  can  ex¬ 
tract  mapping  rules  from  actu¬ 
al  data  in  minutes,  instead  of 
the  hours  it  would  take  to  do  it 
manually. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS 

Let’s  do  a  rough  estimate.  It 
could  take  three  to  five  hours 
to  analyze  one  data  element 
manually.  Using  an  automated 
tool,  an  experienced  data  ana¬ 
lyst  would  need  about  15  min¬ 
utes  per  data  element  to  com¬ 
plete  data  mapping. 

For  1,000  data  elements, 
manual  analysis  might  take 
about  4,000  hours.  At  a  rate 
of  $75  per  hour,  that  would 
cost  about  $300,000.  Automat¬ 
ed  analysis  might  take  500 
hours  of  staff  time,  or  about 
$37,000,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
tool. 

When  cleansing  data  you 
face  a  classic  IS  dilemma:  No¬ 
body  will  love  you  for  doing  it, 
but  everyone  will  hate  you  if 
you  don’t  do  it.  Your  biggest 
challenge  in  transformation 
and  transportation  of  data 
won’t  be  technical.  It  will  be  to 
find  people  who  know  the  busi¬ 
ness  processes  that  the  data  re¬ 
flects.  Without  this  expertise, 
you’re  searching  haystacks 
without  knowing  what  a  needle 
looks  like.  □ 


Aire  is  president  of  Aire  Group, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.,  that  specializes  in 
data  warehousing  and  database 
technology.  Her  E-mail  address  is 
shaku@atre.com. 
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REPORTS  for  the  PEOPLE. 
INFORMATIC  ANAI  f  IIS  for  the  MASSES. 
THIN  CLIENTS  and  JAVA  for  YOU. 
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Throughout  your  organization 
people  are  making  decisions.  You  need  to 
make  sure  they  have  all  the  information 
they  need  to  make  smart  ones. 

And  that’s  where  SQR1BE  Technologies 
comes  in.  SQRIBE  is  redefining  enterprise 
reporting  and  information  delivery  with 
SQR  and  a  family  of  100%  Pure  Java,  thin- 
client,  scalable  software  solutions. 

Our  powerful  solutions  enable  mass 
deployment  of  information,  reports  and 
analysis  capabilities  to  users  throughout 
your  enterprise.  Whether  across  the  office  or 
around  the  world,  all  your  decision-makers 
have  browser  access  to  secure  information 
from  all  sources. 

Over  7,500  organizations  including 
Chevron,  AT&T,  Merrill  Lynch,  American 
Airlines,  Citibank  and  Gap  Inc.  depend  on 
SQRIBE  products  for  their  enterprise 
information.  Perhaps  you  should  too. 

To  learn  more  about  SQRIBE,  its  prod¬ 
ucts  and  solutions,  call  1-800-505-4399. 

Or  visit  www.sqribe.com. 
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For  a  limited  time,  get  the  power  and  stability  of 
Microsoft  Windows  NT.  Workstation  or  BackOffice 
Server  4.0  Developer  Editions,  free  when  you 
acquire  a  select  Visual  Tool. 

Take  your  pick. 


Choose  the  Professional  Edition  of  the  Microsoft  Visual  Basic®  version  5.0, 
Visual  C++®  version  5.0,  or  Visual  StudiOiM  97  development  systems,  and 
get  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  Developer  Edition1  free. 
That’s  right.  The  most  powerful  desktop  operating  system  for  developing 
business  applications  with  the  reliability  and  security  of  Windows  NT. 
Absolutely  free.  No  shipping,  no  handling  —  Free. 

Or,  if  you’re  building  enterprise  solutions,  choose  the  Enterprise  Edition  of 
one  of  these  same  Visual  Tools  and  get  BackOffice  Server  4.0  Developer 
Edition*—  free.  This  suite  of  application  servers,  including  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Server,  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  and  SQL  Server  help 
you  build  comprehensive  business-critical,  client/server  solutions. 

Either  way  you  get  the  high  performance  and  stability  of  Windows  NT, 
along  with  the  most  powerful,  easy-to-use  visual  development  tools  for 
building  client/server,  Internet,  Intranet,  and  Windows®-based  solutions. 

This  offer  is  too  good  to  ignore.  But  it’s  only  good  for  a  limited  time**. 
So  act  now.  Visit  your  nearest  reseller  or  call  (888)  229-0738  to  order. 
Then  go  to  www.microsoft.com/developer/offer  to  get  further  details  and 
to  find  out  how  to  redeem  your  free  copy  of  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
or  BackOffice  Server  4.0.  All  redemption  will  be  accessed  via  a  coupon 
on  the  web. 
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Up  and  down  the  supply 
chain,  year  2000  compliance 
is  off  to  a  dismal  start 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 

ALL  YOUR  YEAR  2000  REMEDIATION  IS  DONE  AND  TESTED.  Then 

January  2000  comes,  and  you’re  out  of  business.  Why?  Because 
your  suppliers  screwed  up. 

Your  retail  shelves  will  be  empty;  your  assembly  line  will  have 
nothing  to  assemble;  your  emergency  room  will  lack  lifesaving 
devices. 

Everyone  is  praying  that  suppliers  get  religion  on  time,  but 
there’s  little  basis  for  that  hope.  “The  vendor  issue  is  the  biggest 
risk  issue  and  the  biggest  litigation  risk  issue  and  the  issue  peo¬ 
ple  have  least  control  over,”  says  Lou  Marcoccio,  year  2000  re¬ 
search  director  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “And 
yet  it’s  where  people  are  focusing  the  least  amount  of  attention. 
It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever.” 

“The  supply  chain  is  really  one  of  the  weakest  areas  in  year 
2000,”  says  Stephanie  Moore,  a  senior  analyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  in  Westport,  Conn.  “We  can  expect  to  see  many, 
many,  many  suppliers  fail.” 

This  isn’t  an  IS  problem;  it’s  a  company  problem,  and  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  to  take  the  lead.  CEOs  and  purchasing  executives 
have  to  take  the  same  message  to  their  suppliers  that  CIOs  once 
took  to  them:  Year  2000  is  a  deadline  that  won’t  move,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  will  put  you  out  of  business. 

Experience  so  far  indicates  that  the  message  isn’t  getting 
through.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  too  pessimistic,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  captains  of  the  supplier  community  who  are  saying,  ‘Full 
speed  ahead.  If  we  just  graze  the  iceberg,  it  will  be  OK,’  ”  says 
J.  Ferron,  the  partner  in  charge  of  the  Detroit-based  Global  Au¬ 
tomotive  Practice  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP. 

Here  are  snapshots  of  what’s  happening,  and  not  happening, 
in  three  major  industries:  automotive,  health  care  and  retail. 
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THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY: 

ON  A  COLLISION  COURSE 

No  industry  illustrates  the  domino  effect  of  year 
2000  better  than  the  automotive  industry,  where 
suppliers  and  subsuppliers  down  the  line  are  all 
interdependent  and  where  there  are  many  sole- 
source  vendors.  “It’s  all  win/win  or  lose/lose,” 
says  James  W.  Lloyd,  vice  president  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  network  resources  at  UT  Automotive, 
Inc.,  a  Dearborn,  Mich.,  supplier  of  a  broad  range 
of  auto  parts. 

The  Big  Three  U.S.  automakers  —  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp. 
—  have  banded  together  through  the  Automotive 
Industry  Action  Group  (AIAG)  to  keep  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain  from  breaking.  Late  last  summer,  the 
trade  association’s  Year  2000  Task  Force  mailed 
a  comprehensive  year  2000  self-assessment 
survey  to  50,000  supply  sites  around  the  world 
over  the  signatures  of  the  Big  Three’s  purchasing 
executives. 

Suppliers  were  asked  to  complete  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  use  the  format  as  a  tool  for  their  own 
suppliers.  Completed  assessments  will  be  posted 
on  confidential  online  databases  accessible  only 
to  the  Big  Three.  Suppliers  can  update  their  re¬ 
sponses  as  their  year  2000  compliance  programs 
progress,  keeping  their  customers  up  to  date. 

The  effort  gets  high  marks  from  suppliers  for 
simplifying  communications  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  “It’s  tremendously  helpful  to  come  up 
with  just  one  set  of  answers,”  Lloyd  says. 

But  evidently,  that  isn’t  enough.  The  AIAG,  in 
Southfield,  Mich.,  won’t  say  how  many  assess¬ 
ments  have  been  returned,  but  the  response  has 
been  disappointing.  “The  year  2000  issue  is  be¬ 
ing  underestimated  in  importance  by  many  sup¬ 
pliers,”  says  Ferron,  a  lead  consultant  on  the 
AIAG’s  year  2000  project. 

Audits  show  that  suppliers  that  have  responded 
have  vastly  overestimated  their  own  prepared¬ 
ness.  “In  every  instance,  there  were  potential 
serious,  even  business-threatening,  surprises,” 
Ferron  says. 

None  of  the  Big  Three  would  say  what  they’ll 
do  if  the  effort  fails  to  gain  momentum  in  time. 
Instead,  they  are  bringing  in  European  and  Japan¬ 
ese  automakers  to  broaden  the  initiative.  They 
hope  that  critical  mass  will  force  suppliers  to  re¬ 
spond,  says  Joe  Bione,  lead  Deloitte  Consulting 


partner  on  the  AIAG  initiative.  “The  pressure  is 
going  to  get  so  great  they’re  going  to  have  to  get 
moving  on  this,”  he  says. 

HEALTH  CARE: 

CRITICAL  CONDITION 

In  the  health  care  industry,  supply-chain  issues 
are  barely  on  the  year  2000  map.  The  industry 
traditionally  has  lagged  in  information  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  there  apparently  is  no  vehicle  for  year 
2000  coordination.  “My  [other]  clients  are  trying 
to  make  suppliers  get  into  line,”  says  Diana 
McKenzie,  a  partner  at  Gordon  &  Glickson,  a 
technology  law  firm  in  Chicago  with  a  substantial 
health  care  practice.  “Health  care  isn’t  that  far  in 
the  process.  They’re  still  in  the  analysis  stage. 
They  are  really  late.” 

In  a  life-and-death  industry,  supply-chain  prob¬ 
lems  take  on  added  drama.  “If  you’re  doing 
surgery  and  need  a  pint  of  blood,  you  can’t  wait 
another  day,”  McKenzie  says.  “This  gives  real 
time  an  entirely  new  meaning.” 

“We’re  a  little  behind  the  eight  ball,”  acknowl¬ 
edges  Debra  Speight,  vice  president  and  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  Northeastern  health  main¬ 
tenance  organization  with  1.2  million  members. 
But  in  its  industry,  Harvard  Pilgrim  appears  to 
be  ahead.  Now  in  the  remediation  stage  of  its 
own  year  2000  preparedness,  it’s  also  grappling 
single-handedly  with  supply-chain  issues. 

A  break  in  supplies  is  something  clinics  always 
anticipate  as  part  of  normal  contingency  plan¬ 
ning,  Speight  says.  But  she  recently  identified 
1,500  kinds  of  medical  supplies  that  might  not 
work  in  January  2000  because  of  embedded 
chips.  Many,  such  as  intravenous  drips,  aren’t 
commonly  associated  with  technology. 

Speight  says  that  she  only  recently  became 
aware  of  the  danger  the  supply  chain  poses.  “We 
assumed  suppliers  were  looking  at  this  as  some¬ 
thing  they  had  to  succeed  in  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  says. 

That  changed  when  a  survey  indicated  that  one- 
third  of  doctors  believed  patients  will  be  at  risk 
because  of  noncompliant  medical  devices.  “When 
we  saw  clinicians  express  concern,  we  said,  We’d 
better  get  on  top  of  this,’  ”  Speight  says. 

As  a  result,  she  is  drafting  a  letter  that  asks  all 
1,500  of  Harvard  Pilgrim’s  suppliers  to  report 


whether  they  expect  to  be  compliant  in  time.  If  a 
supplier  doesn’t  respond  or  appears  to  be  at  risk, 
she  will  identify  a  backup  supplier.  That  shouldn’t 
be  difficult,  she  says,  because  there  are  no  sole 
sources  for  any  of  the  supplies. 

Alternative  sources  give  Speight  the  upper 
hand.  “I'm  confident  we’ll  get  there,”  she  says. 
“Our  suppliers  are  the  ones  at  risk.  If  they  are  not 
compliant,  year  2000  will  come  and  go.  We’ll  still 
be  here,  and  we  will  have  a  different  [and  compli¬ 
ant]  supplier.” 

RETAIL: 

HOPE  IN  STORE 

Dennis  Grummer’s  mission  is  to  keep  the  shelves 
full  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  January  2000, 
and  he  aims  to  achieve  it.  Grummer,  director  of 
the  Century  Compliance  Project  Office  at  the 
Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.,  retailer,  heads  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  independent  Sears  initiative  that  essen¬ 
tially  tells  suppliers  to  get  compliant  or  else. 

The  effort  is  focused  on  1,600  vendors  identi¬ 
fied  as  mission-critical  by  Sears  business  units. 
They  received  a  four-page  year  2000  survey  in 
January  signed  by  Dave  Giometti,  vice  president 
of  vendor  relations.  The  survey  had  a  February 
deadline,  and  as  the  deadline  neared  late  last 
month,  about  20%  of  the  vendors  had  respond¬ 
ed,  and  Grummer  was  planning  to  begin  follow¬ 
up  calls  this  month. 

Meanwhile,  a  sample  of  respondents,  and  all 
those  whose  responses  are  suspect,  will  be  asked 
to  document  their  plans.  “If  we  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  any  relationship,  we  may  go  to  the  site 
for  verification,”  Grummer  says. 

Problem  suppliers  will  be  remanded  to  the  care 
of  the  Sears  manager  who  maintains  the  vendor 
relationship.  If  the  manager  isn’t  satisfied  that  the 
supplier  will  be  compliant  in  time,  he’ll  pursue 
alternate  sources.  "If  they  value  the  business  rela¬ 
tionship,  they  will  cooperate,”  Grummer  says. 

The  Sears  initiative  is  a  giant  step  ahead  of  the 
retail  industry  at  large,  which,  as  a  group,  is  ad¬ 
dressing  only  the  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  link  in  the  year  2000  supply  chain.  But 
EDI  is  an  important  link.  Last  year,  JC  Penney  Co. 
alone  exchanged  more  than  125  million  EDI  mes¬ 
sages  with  its  suppliers.  EDI  glitches  could  cause 
ordering  systems  to  ship  the  wrong  products  or 
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Like  the  no-brainer,  software-loaded,  right-out-of-t 


You've  g(H  a  friend  in  the  business.' 


When  trying  to  keep  a  business  up  and  running, 
finding  the  right  solution  can  be  the  toughest  job 
of  all.  Which  is  why  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts, 
Inc.  offers  Custom  Integration  Services  (CIS)  to 
qualifying,  large-volume  purchasers.  We'll  work 
with  you,  and  together,  find  the  best  custom 
solution  for  your  business.  Through  this  program, 
a  wide  range  of  hardware  and  software  solutions 
can  be  built  into  your  PCs.  Including  some 
products  we  don’t  normally  sell. 

Our  CIS  program  increases  your  Value  of 
Ownership  by  saving  you  the  time  and  expense  of 
breaking  the  box.  Items  like  pre-loaded  special 
applications  and  training  software  improve 
efficiency.  For  example,  suppose  your  business 
uses  a  specific  inventory  control  program  or  a 
certain  type  of  backup  storage  device.  We’ll  help 


you  get  that  hardware  or  software  built  into  your 
new  Gateway™  systems,  pre-test  it  to  your 
specifications  and  ship  it  to  your  door.  No  third 
party  installations.  Just  you  and  the  plug. 

With  Gateway  systems,  you  get  high  quality 
fresh  technology  stable  platforms  and  manageability 
features.  And  with  CIS,  you  also  get  the  added 
benefit  of  having  it  all  your  way  This  unique 
Gateway  combination  maximizes  your  Value  of 
Ownership  with  increased  benefits  and  reduced 
costs  for  the  life  cycle  of  your 
computers. 

So  call  your  Major  Accounts 
sales  representative  or  visit 
our  Web  site  today  Together, 
we’ll  find  a  solution  that’s 
right  for  you. 
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GET  IN  THEIR  FACES 


Although  94%  of  all  companies  are  communicating  with 
suppliers  through  paper  surveys,  that  doesn’t  work,  says  Lou 
Marcoccio,  year  2000  research  director  at  Gartner  Group. 

Most  suppliers  don’t  have  enough  information  to  answer 
the  surveys,  so  they  throw  them  away,  Marcoccio  says.  Others 
guess.  As  a  result,  only  20%  of  surveys  are  making  their 
way  back  to  companies,  and  only  3%  of  those  are  accurate, 
he  adds. 

The  right  strategy  is  to  first  identify  your  mission-critical 
suppliers  by  prioritizing  the  potential  impacts  of  their  failure  to 
deliver. 

For  example: 

♦  TOP-PRIORITY  suppliers  could  shut  down  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  or  cause  a  major  hazard  to  an  individual. 

♦  SECOND-PRIORITY  suppliers  could  shut  down  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  company. 

♦  THIRD:  could  cause  significant  revenue  loss. 

♦  FOURTH:  could  bring  big-dollar  litigation  risks. 

♦  FIFTH:  could  cause  the  company  to  lose  a  subset  of 
customers. 

♦  SIXTH:  could  cause  significant  delays  in  service  to 
customers. 

Having  identified  the  mission-critical  suppliers,  here’s  what 
you  do: 

1.  Hold  a  face-to-face  audit  with  the  vendor.  Core  people 
should  include  an  auditor  and  a  program  manager  from  your 
year  2000  team  and  a  lead  engineer  and  company  executive 
from  the  supplier. 

2.  Tell  them  your  concerns.  If  their  failure  to  be  compliant 
can  shut  down  your  entire  company,  lay  it  on  the  line. 

3.  Discuss  in  detail  exactly  what  they  have  and  haven’t 
done  toward  compliance,  which  systems  have  and  haven’t 
been  certified  and  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  so  that  you 
can  determine  the  risks. 


4.  Hold  an  audit  meeting  every  quarter. 

v 

Marcoccio  estimates  that  it  takes  five  to  10  people  per  too 
vendors  to  get  this  done.  “But  how  else  can  you  assess  their 
risk?”  he  says.  “If  you’re  not  doing  audits  with  those  vendors, 
you’re  not  doing  due  diligence  and  you’re  liable.  If  you  have  to 
hire  500  people,  that’s  what  it  takes.”  —  Kathleen  Melymuka 


quantities  or  to  throw  out  orders 
altogether.  Because  most  retail  is 
seasonal,  a  disruption  of  even  a 
week  or  two  means  the  selling 
window  is  lost,  and  the  margin 
can  never  be  recouped. 

To  head  that  off,  40  of  the 
country’s  biggest  retailers  are 
working  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  National  Retail  Federation 
(NRF)  in  Washington  to  set  up  a 
mechanism  for  testing  retail  EDI 
systems. 

The  start  date  for  testing,  which 
already  has  been  postponed  twice, 
was  still  uncertain  late  last  month, 
pending  contract  agreements  with 
the  value-added  networks  that 
are  to  administer  the  tests.  Busi¬ 
nesses  that  pass  the  test  will  be 
listed  on  an  NRF  World  Wide 
Web  site  so  retailers  can  see 


which  of  their  suppliers  are  EDI- 
compliant.  “It  will  keep  us  from 
all  going  crazy  trying  to  test  with 
each  other,"  says  Dave  Evans,  CIO 
at  JC  Penney. 

Evans  isn’t  yet  sure  what  he’ll 
do  about  suppliers  that  don’t  pass 
the  test.  “I  don’t  think  we’ve  got¬ 
ten  to  that  point  in  our  thought 
process,”  he  says. 

But  Cathy  Hotka,  vice  president 
of  information  technology  at  the 
NRF,  stresses  that  EDI  testing  is 
only  a  first  step  in  addressing 
supply-chain  issues.  “We’re  trying 
to  show  them  that  the  software 
fairy  will  not  come  in  the  night,” 
she  says.  “If  you’re  waiting  for 
her,  you’re  wasting  your  time.”  □ 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld 's  se¬ 
nior  editor,  management. 
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The  government 
challenge 

John  A.  Koskinen  takes  of¬ 
fice  today  as  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  year  2000  czar. 
Though  conversion  of  the 
federal  systems  is  enough  of 
a  challenge  for  him  to  over¬ 
see,  there’s  also  the  issue  of 
coordinating  those  systems 
with  those  of  state  and  local 
governments. 

The  President’s  Council 
on  the  Year  2000  Conver¬ 
sion,  which  Koskinen  will 
lead,  “is  a  unique  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  [Koskinen]  to  step  up 
to  the  challenge  and  clear 
the  path”  for  any  state/ 
federal  coordination,  says 
Kathy  Rosmond,  one  of  two 
year  2000  project  managers 
at  the  state  of  Washington’s 
Department  of  Information 
Services. 

The  federal  government 
shares  with  the  states  much 
crucial  data,  such  as  infor¬ 
mation  on  taxes,  welfare 
and  crime. 

Indeed,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  Washington- 
watchers  have  been  looking 
to  the  White  House  for  lead¬ 
ership  on  the  millennium 
issue.  Rep.  Connie  Morelia 
(R-Md.)  sees  the  council 
leadership  as  a  “bully  pul¬ 
pit”  on  year  2000.  State 
government  leaders  also 
cited  the  need  for  executive 
leadership  following  a  year 
2000  summit  with  federal 
officials  last  October  in 
Pittsburgh  that  focused  on 
federal/state  data  interfaces. 

“If  the  problem  is  not  ad¬ 
dressed  properly,  the  picture 
painted  by  analysts  is  bleak, 
especially  for  government,” 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  said  after  the  summit. 
“We’re  talking  about  every¬ 
thing  from  minor  inconve¬ 
niences  to  jeopardizing  pub¬ 
lic  safety.  This  is  no  small 
problem.”  —  Rick  Saia 


On  the  bright  side 

Although  the  U.S.  has  a 
long  way  to  go  toward  year 
2000  compliance,  we’re  in 
great  shape  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gartner  Group, 
lnc.’s  Compare  Scale,  which 
looked  at  the  compliance 
picture  around  the  world 
last  month: 

•  Out  in  front:  U.S.,  Aus¬ 
tralia 

•  3  months  behind:  Canada, 
the  U.K.,  Israel 

•  6  months  behind:  South 
Africa,  japan 

•  6  to  8  months  behind: 

rest  of  Western  Europe 

•  8  to  12  months  behind: 
rest  of  Middle  East,  Mexico, 
India,  Eastern  Europe 

•  12  to  14  months  behind: 
Argentina,  Venezuela,  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa 

•  18  to  24  months  behind: 

China,  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  Taiwan,  Brazil,  Russia 

Those 

&*%a@  tools! 

Most  information  technolo¬ 
gy  directors  and  managers 
aren’t  satisfied  with  the  year 
2000  tools  they  have  to 
work  with,  according  to  a 
December  survey  of  108 
directors  and  project  man¬ 
agers  conducted  by  Howard 
A.  Rubin,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  computer 
sciences  at  Hunter  College 
in  New  York  and  president 
of  Howard  Rubin  Associates 
in  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 

On  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  with  1 
meaning  "not  met”  and  5  mean¬ 
ing  “exceeded, ’’  Rubin  asked: 

To  what  extent  have  tools 
met  your  expectations? 


1  35% 

2  21% 

3  20% 

4  15% 

5  9% 


But  the  apparent  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  could 
mean  one  or  more  of  the 
following  things,  according 
to  author,  Computerworld 
columnist  and  software 
development  expert  Ed 
Yourdon: 

•  Some  tools  were  over¬ 
hyped  and  oversold. 

•  Some  people  naively  ex¬ 
pected  a  silver  bullet. 

•  Some  people  were  frus¬ 
trated  because  their  legacy 
code  is  written  in  languages 
for  which  there  are  no  tools. 

•  Some  people  found  that 
the  tool  had  bugs,  wasn’t 
properly  documented  or  had 
various  other  “traditional” 
problems. 

•  Some  people  found  that 
the  tool  did  exactly  what  it 
was  advertised  to  do,  and 
though  they  realize  they 
have  no  right  to  expect  a  sil¬ 
ver  bullet,  they’re  “frustrated 
and  anxious  about  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  face  —  so  they’re 
venting  their  frustration  on 
the  tool  as  an  emotional  re¬ 
action,  even  though  they  re¬ 
alize  intellectually  that  it’s 
not  fair  to  do  so.” 

Y2K  a  yawner 

Rubin’s  survey  also  found 
that  year  2000  work  isn’t 
exactly  a  scintillating 
experience. 

Rubin  asked  the  108  IT  man¬ 
agers  and  directors  how  their 
staffs  rated  the  work  on  a  scale 
of  1  (boring)  to  5  (exciting): 


1 

12% 

2 

64% 

3 

20% 

4 

2% 

5 

2% 
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nformation  systems  infra¬ 
structures  are  close  to  collapsing 
through  complexity. 

They’re  like  airports  in  inter¬ 
national  business  hubs  such  as 
New  York,  Frankfurt  or  Tokyo, 
which  were  never  designed  to 


handle  today’s  air  traffic  volume,  air  traf¬ 
fic  control  complexities,  security  re¬ 
quirements  or  parking  needs.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they’re  now  in  a  constant  state  of 
frenzied  renovation.  They  are,  alas, 
legacy  infrastructures. 

That’s  also  true  of  just  about  every 
large  organization’s  IT  resources.  We’re 
living  with  enterprise  technology  plat¬ 
forms  that  are  an  ever-more-complicat¬ 
ed  lashing  together  of  designs,  devices, 
standards,  servers,  operating  systems, 
database  management  systems,  legacy 
systems  and  application  packages. 

As  with  airports,  companies  will  have 
to  live  with  much  of  that  heritage  for  an 
unknown  period.  They  will  add  on  and 
patch  in  new  components.  They  will 
grab  any  tool,  such  as  Internet  tech¬ 
nology  for  creating  intranets,  that  re¬ 
duces  incompatibility  and  integration. 

But  at  some  stage,  the  sheer  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  IS  technology  base  will  over¬ 
load  the  IS  management  and  skills  base. 
Already,  from  the  perspective  of  most 
users,  we’re  gaining  only  marginal  im¬ 
provements  in  value  from  new  IT  tools 
relative  to  their  growing  costs,  depen¬ 
dence  on  overburdened  support  func¬ 
tions,  administrative  procedures,  break¬ 
downs  and  unreliability. 

The  CIO  of  a  leading  petrochemical 
company  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
all  the  talk  about  IS  strategy  is  a  facade. 
His  entire  focus  is  on  keeping  the  near¬ 
ly  ioo.ooo  desktops  in  his  company  up 
and  running.  He’s  barely  able  to  do  that 
today,  and  he  dreads  the  impact  of  lap¬ 


tops,  networked  multimedia,  electronic 
commerce,  intranets/extranets,  agents 
and  wireless  communications  on  his 
staff’s  ability  to  keep  up  with  demands. 

For  this  CIO  and  his  peers  in  other 
large  companies,  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
put  in  place  an  entirely  new  infra¬ 
structure  as  it  would  be  to  re-engineer 
JFK  Airport.  The  ideal  answer  is  to 
tear  down  JFK  and  start  again,  but  that 
isn’t  practical.  Neither  is  tearing  down 
the  IS  infrastructure.  Legacy  systems  get 
passed  on  from  one  generation  of 
business,  technology  and  applications 
to  the  next. 

That  said,  surely  it’s  time  to  start 
thinking  ahead  about  the  target  architec¬ 
ture  for  IS  and  then  to  choose  the  tools 
that  maximize  the  chance  of  being  able 
to  break  away  from  the  current  legacy/ 
heritage  design  constraints. 

Here’s  my  own  assessment  of  the 
necessary  principles  for  defining  next- 
generation  infrastructures.  They  must 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

■  Be  designed  from  the  customer  back 
to  the  company  and  not  be  based  on  dis¬ 
tributing  capabilities  from  the  company 
out  to  the  customer  as  is  currently  done. 
That  probably  means  that  the  lowest 
level  of  standard  Web  browser  will  be 
the  basis  for  design  because  that  maxi¬ 
mizes  the  customer  base.  (Yes,  that  does 
mean  giving  up  a  lot  of  features  such  as 
Virtual  Reality  Modeling  Language  and 
much  of  multimedia  for  the  time  being.) 

■  Ensure  complete  simplicity  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer  end.  That  simplicity  must  encom¬ 


pass  everything:  learning,  troubleshoot¬ 
ing,  installation  and  access  to  support. 
Windows  95  and  the  hardware/software 
industry  that  has  grown  up  around  it  are 
a  disgrace  in  this  regard.  They  put  far 
too  much  complexity  on  the  user  and 
take  far  too  little  responsibility  for  re¬ 
solving  the  problems  that  complexity 
creates  on  a  daily  basis. 

■  Minimize  variety.  A  heresy  perhaps, 
but  it’s  close  to  impossible  now  to  man¬ 
age  the  desktop  software  environment 
plus  the  plethora  of  data  warehousing 
and  data  mart  tools.  I  see  no  choice 
but  for  companies  to  strip  down  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  options,  not  in  the 
name  of  standards  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  sheer  survival  and  sanity  of  IS 
staffers  and  the  user  community.  In  net¬ 
working,  I  suspect  that  means  standard¬ 
izing  on  IP. 

■  Reduce  learning  and  support  require¬ 
ments  at  all  levels.  By  reducing  the  need 
for  users  and  IS  to  learn  technology, 
there  will  be  less  need  for  user  support 
by  IS  and  IS  support  by  vendors. 

■  Be  commitment-  and  promise-based, 
not  feature-based.  The  promises  made 
by  most  IS  organizations  are  about  as 
reliable  as  the  airlines:  “We’ll  try  to  get 
you  there  on  time.  We  may  have  to  can¬ 
cel  the  flight.  Well,  things  do  break 
down,  you  know.”  The  IS  architecture  of 
tomorrow  should  be  based  on  firm 
promises  and  commitments:  “If  we  in¬ 
stall  it,  it  works.  We  guarantee  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  software  we  offer.” 

■  Outsource  in  the  interests  of  simpli¬ 
fication  of  skills  needs,  management 
attention,  support  and  architectural 
complexity  —  even  if  it  increases  imme¬ 
diate  costs. 

Most  of  the  companies  I  work  with 
are  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  each  of 
those  principles  for  simplification.  Their 
IS  units  are  working  ever  harder  to 
add  complexity.  Let’s  stop.  The  policy  for 
IS  should  be  simplicity,  not  high-tech.  If 
IS  remains  a  creator  of  complexity, 
CEOs  will  find  a  simple  solution:  Out¬ 
source  the  lot.  □ 


Keen’s  book  The  Business  Internet  and 
Intranets  was  published  last  month  by 
Harvard  Business  School  Press.  He  can  be 
contacted  at  peter@peterkeen.com. 
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Halting  the  Hacker: 

A  Practical  Guide  to 
Computer  Security 

By  Donald  L.  Pipkin,  Pren¬ 


tice  Hall,  Upper  Saddle  Riv¬ 
er,  N.J.;  $44.95  (includes 
CD-ROM );  193  pages; 
paperback 

Halting  the  Hacker  is 
billed  as  a  practical 
guide  to  protecting 
your  information  systems; 
it  more  than  lives  up  to  its 
name.  It’s  a  logically  orga¬ 
nized,  succinctly  written 
book  for  systems  and  secu¬ 
rity  managers  and  others  in 
the  computer  security  field. 
It  provides  a  day-in-the- 


life  presentation  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  hacker  —  what  moti¬ 
vates  him,  the  technologies 
he  uses,  the  deceit  that  is 
part  of  his  game  and  how 
he  can  be  tripped  up.  Un¬ 
derstanding  your  enemy  is 
half  the  battle,  according  to 
the  author. 

Pipkin  follows  the  hacker 
through  a  break-in;  de¬ 
scribes  his  motivations, 
tools  and  goals;  then  indi¬ 
cates  possible  responses  by 
IS  security  managers.  The 
guide  contains  just  the 


right  mix  of  technical 
specifics  and  common- 
sense  advice  about  security 
breaches.  Pipkin  also  de¬ 
scribes  high-tech  eaves¬ 
dropping  techniques  that 
hackers  can  use  to  intrude 
on  your  systems. 

The  accompanying  CD- 
ROM  is  a  useful  resource. 
It  contains  a  library  of  tools 
used  by  hackers  and  sys¬ 
tems  managers  alike  to 
prevent  and  detect  break- 
ins.  The  CD-ROM  also 
contains  hot  links  to  com¬ 


puter  security  organiza¬ 
tions,  mail  lists  and  news- 
groups.  —  Roberta  Fusaro 
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How  do  you  really  feel  about  technology 


It  gives  you  power,  it  takes  it  away.  It  makes  your  life  easier,  it  makes  your  life 
miserable.  Of  course  you  have  mixed  feelings  about  technology.  You're  only  human. 

But  that's  okay,  we  can  help.  Because  as  an  integrated  technology  services 
provider  we  can  help  you  take  care  of  the  design,  acquisition,  management 
and  protection  of  your  corporation's  technology  infrastructure.  Centralized  or 
decentralized.  Enterprise  Server  or  PC.  All  manufacturers. 

We'll  make  sure  the  systems  and  networks  working  for  you  today  don't  work 
against  you  tomorrow. 

No  inflexible  commitments.  No  power  struggles.  No  dysfunction.  No  angst. 
Just  the  ongoing  feeling  that  technology  is  your  friend,  not  your  foe. 


COMDISCO* 
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A  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES  COMPANY 

To  /earn  more,  visit  www.comdisco.com  or  call  1-800-272-9792. 
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We  review  the  search 
engines  on  30 
corporate  Web  sites. 
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SEARCH 


on  your  sue 


Planning 
and  knowing 
your  options 
will  help 
users 
navigate 
your  site  - 
and  will 
make  them 
want  to 
come  back 


By 

Kevin  Burden 


inding  the  right 
nuggets  of  information  on 
a  Web  site  without  a  search 
engine  is  as  easy  as  blindly 
picking  the  two  of  clubs 
from  a  deck  of  cards. 

If  your  Web  site  offers  no 
search  engine,  visitors  and 
customers  may  find  the  site  too 
hard  to  navigate  and  never  return. 
Nearly  as  bad  as  sites  with  no 
search  tools  are  those  with  crudely 
implemented  search  engines. 

Users  may  blackball  sites  that 
deliver  far  more  information  than 
they  can  handle.  All  that  time  and 
money  invested  —  wasted. 

The  right  search  engine  can  make 


all  the  difference  in  a  successful  Web 
implementation.  It  can  impose  order  and 
guide  users  to  what  they  want  from  your 
site  —  product  data,  investor  information 
or  news.  And  the  first  step  to  finding  that 
search  engine  is  learning  what  they  do  and 
the  three  general  ways  to  add  search  capa¬ 
bilities  to  a  Web  site. 


Putting  search  on  your  site,  page  84 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  83 


One  option:  You  can  simply  farm 
out  the  search  function  to  a  public 
search  engine  such  as  Infoseek 
Corp.’s  Infoseek  Server  or  Wired 
Digital,  Inc.’s  HotBot  by  submitting 
your  World  Wide  Web  pages  to 
them  and  pasting  their  search  form 
to  your  site.  But  that  approach  has 
a  couple  of  major  drawbacks:  Public 
engines  may  allow  only  io  or  20  of 
your  site’s  pages  to  be  searched,  and 
the  engine  dictates  how  frequently 
it  updates  them.  If  your  content 
changes  more  frequently  than  the 
engine  visits  your  site,  users  will  be 
searching  old  data. 

Another  option  is  to  let  services 
such  as  PinPoint  (www.netcreations. 
com/pinpoint /),  which  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  search  engine,  create  a 
separate  searchable  index  of  your 
Web  site.  They  will  create  a  search 
form  to  access  this  index  and  charge 
you  a  fee  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  It’s  fairly  simple 
to  set  up,  but  the  fees 
may  eventually  become 
more  expensive  than 


“The  best  search 
engines  help 
put  context  around 
content.  ” 


the  cost  of  installing  your  own 
search  engine,  according  to  Paula 
Boyle,  senior  analyst  at  Kinetic 
Information,  Inc.,  a  research  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Waltham,  Mass.  The 
upside  is  that  the  administration 
required  to  use  a  service  is  lighter 
than  it  is  to  maintain  your  own  en¬ 
gine. 

A  third  option:  For  large,  volatile 
corporate  Web  sites  where  content 
changes  frequently,  installing  a 
search  engine  directly  on  the  site 
can  be  the  best  option  because  web¬ 
masters  hold  ultimate  control. 

The  search  engines  most  com¬ 
monly  used  in  those  situations  are 
search  engines  in  the  classic  sense 
—  ones  that  organize  the  site’s 
information  into  a  searchable  index. 
The  more  popular  engines  come 
from  vendors  such  as  Verity,  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and  Fulcrum 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Ottawa.  Those 
engines  will  search  keywords  in 
text.  Hypertext  Markup  Language 


(HTML)  and  other  formats. 

But  for  Web  sites  with  more 
advanced  needs,  hybrid  engines 
from  vendors  such  as  Excalibur 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Vienna,  Va., 
and  Sovereign  Hill  Software,  Inc.  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  go  beyond  basic 
text-string  matching  to  use  probabil¬ 
ity  techniques,  pattern  recognition 
and  natural  language  queries  to 
support  images,  video  and  audio. 

Those  hybrids  specialize  in  deliv¬ 
ering  mission-critical,  need-to-know 
information  and  are  primarily  used 
on  corporate  intranets.  But  for  pub¬ 
lic  Web  sites  that  need  to  handle 
such  diverse  data  types,  hybrids  can 
be  the  best  choice. 

Questions  to  ask 

Which  way  is  best?  Which  search 
engine  is  best?  The  only  way  to 
answer  those  questions  is  to  first 
answer  some  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  internal  structure 
and  capabilities.  What  format  is 
your  data  in,  and  where  is  it  locat¬ 
ed?  How  much 
manpower  can  you 
throw  at  maintain¬ 
ing  the  engine’s 
currency?  Who  will 
use  the  search 
engine,  and  how 
savvy  are  they  at 
searching  your  da¬ 
ta?  To  help  you  an¬ 
swer  those  ques¬ 
tions,  we  spoke 
with  three  analysts 
who  follow  the  search  engine  mar¬ 
ket  and  several  webmasters  who 
shared  their  own  experiences. 

How  much  time  can  you 
devote  to  administering  the 
search  engine? 

A  number  of  users  interviewed  con¬ 
fessed  to  not  giving  this  enough 
thought  early  on,  saddling  them¬ 
selves  with  engines  they  couldn't 
keep  up  with.  “It  doesn’t  matter 
how  powerful  or  elegant  the  search 
engine  is.  If  it’s  not  maintained,  if 
it’s  not  up  to  date,  no  one  will  use 
it,”  says  Kathy  Lessa,  senior  project 
manager  at  JC  Penney  Co.  in  Dallas. 
Indexing  the  site  is  the  main  ad¬ 
ministration  hassle,  Lessa  says. 
“Keeping  the  site  current  could  al¬ 
most  be  a  full-time  job  for  some¬ 
one.  I  also  wish  I  could  dedicate 
someone  to  studying  the  different 
ways  users  search  so  we  could  tune 
for  the  best  performance.” 

The  staff  at  Enron  Corp.  in  Hous¬ 


ton  also  is  spending 
more  time  than  antici¬ 
pated  on  administra¬ 
tion.  “[Netscape  Cata¬ 
log  Server]  is  not  only 
taking  too  much  of 
our  administrator’s  time, 
but  the  CPU  cycles  it  takes  to 


“The  problem 
with  search 
tools  today  is 

update  the  index  are  running  \\JOYYV  OYllV 

into  the  morning,”  says  Alaina  I  II 

about  themselves 
and  not  about  where 
the  data  is  coming 
from.  ” 


■  morning,  says 
Metz,  director  of  Internet  ser¬ 
vices.  Metz  is  load-balancing 
the  index  so  it  completes  the 
refresh  in  off-hours. 

But  Wayne  Wong,  director 
of  online  systems  at  Seattle- 
based  PhotoDisc,  Inc.,  which 
offers  professional-quality 
images  online,  says  users 
shouldn’t  put  too  much  hope 
in  finding  easy-to-administer 
engines  in  the  short  term. 

“The  problem  with  search  tools  to¬ 
day  is  they  worry  only  about  them¬ 
selves  and  not  about  where  the  data 
is  coming  from,”  he  says.  And  get¬ 
ting  the  data  to  the  search  engine  is 
where  most  of  the  work  lies,  Wong 
says.  The  trick  is  to  ensure  that  your 
search  engine  can  extract  data 
directly  from  its  source,  he  says. 

Wong  says  he  integrated  three 
separate  engines  on  his  site.  All  are 
capable  of  connecting  to  databases 
via  Open  Database  Connectivity. 
They  are  Fulcrum  Technologies’ 
SearchServer  for  keyword  searching; 
VI R  Image  Engine  from  Virage, 
Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  for  visual 
searching  —  for  example,  “give  me 
photos  with  blue  backgrounds”;  and 
LexiWare  from  Erli  S.A.  in  San 
Francisco  for  natural-language 
queries. 

As  soon  as  the  people  responsible 
for  creating  new  content  add  it  to 
their  system,  it  automatically  trick¬ 
les  down  to  the  Web  site  where  the 
search  engine  goes  to  work  index¬ 
ing  it.  "This  is  the  value  my  group 
has  added,”  Wong  says.  “We’ve 
made  direct  links  between  the 
systems  where  the  data  comes  from 
to  where  the  search  engines  are 
looking  for  source  data.  We  don’t 
have  a  huge  maintenance  problem." 

What  type  of  data  will  you 
be  posting  to  your  Web  site? 

All  commercially  available  search 
engines  can  index  HTML  docu¬ 
ments.  But  if  you  plan  to  let  users 
search  databases,  text  documents 
and  spreadsheet  files  —  as  many 
would  like  to  do  in  an  intranet  envi¬ 
ronment  —  make  sure  your  search 
engine  supports  those  formats. 


Although  some  engines  support 
upward  of  200  formats,  a  safe 
threshold  for  corporate  public  Web 
sites  is  between  40  and  60  formats, 
according  to  Boyle. 

But  she  says  the  more  formats 
supported,  the  better.  “You  never 
know  what  formats  you’ll  need  in 
the  future.  You  may  not  even  know 
all  the  formats  you  need  right  now,” 
Boyle  says. 

Where  is  the  data  located? 

If  your  data  is  on  multiple  servers, 
your  search  engine  must  be  able  to 
crawl  those  different  servers  to 
build  the  index.  You  also  will  need 
to  decide  where  the  index  itself  will 
reside.  All  search  engines  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  building  a  central  index  on 
your  Web  server,  but  searching  a 
single  enormous  index  can  cause 
the  types  of  performance  problems 
that  make  users  give  up.  Breaking 
up  the  index  into  several  smaller 
indexes  can  help  performance,  but 
you  will  need  an  engine  that  can 
build  and  search  individual  indexes 
on  different  servers. 

Who  will  search  your  site? 

“Your  search  tool  needs  to  work  in 
the  same  way  your  users  think,” 
says  Jim  Narucki,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Progressive  Strategies,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “If  they  think  visually,  they 
need  to  be  able  to  express  their 
queries  visually,”  like  photos  of 
President  Clinton  stepping  out  of  a 
helicopter.  “If  they  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  content,  they  need  to  ask 
questions  in  plain  English." 

The  challenge  for  webmasters, 
Narucki  says,  is  to  make  the  Search- 
Putting  search  on  your  site,  page  86 
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ing  capability  as  friendly  to  the  ca¬ 
sual  user  as  it  is  to  the  expert  user. 

JC  Penney’ s  site  is  filled  with 
shoppers  looking  for  things  to  buy. 
Its  search  engine  doesn’t  need  so¬ 
phisticated  language  interpreters.  It 
needs  enough  intelligence  to  make 
sense  of  its  users’  unpredictable 
queries  such  as  misspelled  words 
and  queries  such  as  ‘what  is  new.’ 
Verity  provided  that  and  allowed  the 
webmaster  to  customize  the  search 
screen  so  it  wasn’t  intimidating. 
“Ease  of  use  to  our  users  is  what  we 
cared  most  about,”  Lessa  says. 

Sites  full  of  highly  structured 
files,  written  in  sophisticated  lexi¬ 
cons  and  hit  by  a  variety  of  users, 
put  more  demands  on  search  en¬ 
gines.  Physicians’  Online,  Inc. 
(uww.po.com),  which  directs  users  to 
medical  reference  services,  needed 
an  engine  that  would  adapt  to  a 
variety  of  users.  “It  was  important 
that  the  search  would  accommodate 
doctors  that  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  some  of  the  documents  are 
written  in,  as  well  as  users  who  type 
in  off-the-cuff  questions,”  says 
Physicians’  chief  technology  officer, 
Jean-Louies  Ecochard. 

Physicians’  chose  Excalibur’s 
RetrievalWare  for  its  natural  lan¬ 
guage  search  capabilities.  Through 
a  Symantec  Corp.  network,  which 
links  unique  words  to  their  possible 
definitions,  the  engine  retrieves  rel¬ 
evant  information  no  matter  how 
the  search  is  worded. 

The  older  Boolean  style  of  search¬ 
ing  (“and,”  “or,”  “not")  is  giving  way 
to  the  newer  natural  language  or 
plain  English  queries  because  they 
are  far  more  accurate  and  easier  for 
end  users  to  understand.  A  typical 
Boolean  search  may  find  documents 


containing  the  specific  keywords, 
but  it  can’t  rank  the  documents  by 
relevancy,  nor  can  it  understand 
context.  A  Boolean  search  such  for 
the  word  “fans”  will  match  the  term 
to  desk  fans  as  easily  as  it  does  to 
fanatics.  Boolean  is  still  a 
staple  of  most  search  en¬ 
gines.  Natural-language 
abilities  are  found  in  the 
more  sophisticated  en¬ 
gines  such  as  Retrieval- 
Ware  or  Sovereign  Hill’s 
InQuery. 


done,”  he  says.  “Is  it 
intelligent  enough  to 
pull  relevant  docu¬ 
ments  even  though 
they  don’t  include 
the  exact  words  or 
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Still,  getting  a  search  en¬ 
gine  to  work  on  your  site 
is  only  half  the  job;  the  rest  involves 
getting  users  to  actually  use  it.  For 
that,  you  need  to  pay  attention  to 
the  four  things  users  truly  care 
about:  Is  the  search  engine  easy  to 
use?  Is  it  returning  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  data?  Are  the  documents  in  or¬ 
der  of  relevance?  And  how  fast  are 
the  documents  returned?  Most  of 
those  factors  -are  controlled  by  the 
webmaster,  but  relevancy  depends 
on  the  engine. 

Relevancy 

Queries  often  return  more  docu¬ 
ments  than  users  have  time  to  look 
through.  Thankfully,  most  search 
engines  rank  documents  in  order  of 
relevancy,  with  the  more  pertinent 
ones  listed  first.  But  the  way 
engines  determine  relevancy  differs 
by  vendor,  says  Carl  Frappaolo,  an 
executive  vice  president  at  Delphi 
Consulting  Group  in  Boston.  “Users 
should  ask  vendors  how  it’s  being 


same  way  your 
users  think/' 


phrase  searched?  Knowing  how  the 
relevancy  algorithm  works  will  help 
determine  if  it  will  work  against  the 
documents  on  your  Web  site.” 

For  instance,  engines  that  use 
probability  methods  can  determine 
relevance  through  word  frequency. 
They  assume  the  more  a  word  is 
mentioned,  the  more  relevant  it  is 
to  the  query.  They  may  also  look  at 
the  proximity  of  words,  meaning 
documents  with  keywords  high  in 
the  text  are  probably  better  matches 
than  those  in  which  the  words  don’t 
appear  until  the  last  paragraph. 

Some  engines  will  automatically 
generate  a  summary  of  each  docu¬ 
ment  so  users  can  choose  which 
one  is  more  relevant.  Others  use 
more  advanced  techniques  such  as 
categorization  or  clustering,  which 
automatically  put  the  results  into  in¬ 
dividual  subcategories. 

“The  better  the  relevance,  the 
more  useful  the  search  engine  will 


be  to  your  users,” 
Frappaolo  says. 

Performance 

You  want  your 
search  engine  to 
work  well,  but  ana¬ 
lysts  say  don’t  knock 
yourself  out  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the 
different  engines. 
“You’ll  be  timing  sub¬ 
second,  insignificant 
differences  if  you  do,”  Frap¬ 
paolo  says. 

But  there  are  some  tricks 
webmasters  can  use  to  opti¬ 
mize  the  searching  function. 
The  most  effective  involves 
tuning  the  indexing.  How  it’s 
created  and  searched  affects 
performance  more  than  any  other 
factor,  Boyle  says.  Eliminating  cer¬ 
tain  words  such  as  “and,”  “the,” 
“but,”  “so,”  and  so  on  from  the  in¬ 
dex  makes  the  search  cleaner  and 
faster.  And  dividing  the  index  into 
several  smaller,  relevant  indexes  can 
quickly  narrow  the  documents  to  be 
searched. 

If  you  are  making  a  decision 
about  a  search  engine,  keep  in 
mind  that  Web  sites  aren’t  getting 
any  smaller.  What  fits  today  may  be 
too  small  in  the  very  near  future. 

Boyle  recommends  that  users 
pick  the  most  robust  engine  with 
the  most  aggressive  language  intel¬ 
ligence  that  fits  their  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  When  evaluating  search 
engines,  Boyle  says  to  keep  in  mind 
that,  "the  best  search  engines  help 
put  context  around  content.”  □ 

Burden  is  a  Computerworld  features 
writer. 
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NetCreations,  Inc. 

Ottawa 

Excalibur  Technologies  Corp. 

(800)  444-2616 

PinPoint 

(613)  238-1761 

RetrievalWare 

www.sovereign-hill.com 

New  York 

www.fulcrum.com 

Vienna,  Va. 

(718)  522-1531 

(800)  788-7758 

Netscape  Communications 

www.netcreations.com 

Infoseek  Corp. 

www.excalib.com 

Corp. 

Infoseek  Server 

Catalog  Server 

Wired  Digital,  Inc. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Virage,  Inc. 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

HotBot 

(800)  781-4636 

VIR  Image  Engine 

(650)  254-1900 

San  Francisco 

www.infoseek.com 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

www.  netscape,  com 

(415)  276-8400 

(650)  573-3210 

www.hotbot.com 

Verity,  Inc. 

www.virage.com 

Erli  S.A. 

Search97 

LexiWare 

Fulcrum  Technologies,  Inc. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Sovereign  Hill  Software,  Inc. 

San  Francisco 

(being  acquired  by  PC  Docs) 

(408)  541-1500 

InQuery 

(415)  392-6500 

Fulcrum  SearchServer 

www.verity.com 

Hadley,  Mass. 

www.erli.com 
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If  you're  looking 
for  Web  sites 
with  exceptional 
search  engines, 
the  corporate 
world  may  not  be 
up  to  snuff: 

Most  engines 
rated  adeguate  in 
a  review  of  30 
sites,  with 
computer 
vendors  taking 
the  lead 


EB  SITE  SEARCH  ENGINES! 

Are  they  useful  tools  for 
fickle  Web  visitors  who 
want  to  navigate  your  site 
in  a  jiffy,  or  annoying  fea¬ 
tures  that  will  bring  back 
any  document  but  the  one 
the  user  is  looking  for?  We 
reviewed  the  search  en¬ 
gines  at  30  representative  World  Wide  Web 
sites  in  10  industries  to  find  out  whether 
the  engines  are  a  help  or  a  hindrance. 

Our  study  revealed  that,  aside  from  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  and  search  options, 
nearly  all  engines  were  solidly,  well  .  .  . 
average.  A  few  engines  stood  out  from  the 
crowd:  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  and  IBM’s  sites 
had  the  best  engines,  where  excellent  orga¬ 
nization  of  content  produced  concise,  rele¬ 
vant  results  with  little  useless  information. 

Each  Web  site’s  search  capability  was  rat¬ 
ed  on  a  scale  from  1  to  5,  where  1  indicates 
such  poor  execution  that  the  engine  should 
be  removed  or  replaced,  and  5  indicates  an 
extremely  valuable  and  effective  tool.  No 
engine  rated  as  low  as  a  1  and  none  scored 
a  5,  although  Apple  and  IBM  scored  over  4. 

The  best  search  engines  quickly  listed 
results  by  relevancy,  gave  succinct  but  effec¬ 
tive  page  summaries  and  allowed  the  use  of 
simple  Boolean  search  filters  such  as  “and,” 
“or”  and  “not.” 

In  other  words,  they  made  it  easy  for  vis¬ 
itors  to  quickly  find  what  they  needed.  We 
found  that  Web  sites  that  used  external 
third-party  search  engines  (such  as  the  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  Excite,  Inc.  or  Infoseek 
Corp.)  were  consistently  less  effective  than 
custom-built  engines  based  on  core  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  Verity,  Inc.’s  Search97  or 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.’s  Catalog 
Server. 

We  found  that  many  engines,  such  as 
Microsoft  Corp.’s,  had  overly  sophisticated 
searching  filters  and  underdeveloped  sum¬ 
maries.  In  our  opinion,  the  most  essential 
feature  of  any  search  engine  is  the  ability  to 
present  the  visitor  with  coherent,  concise 
results.  Thus,  we  gave  high  marks  to 
engines  that  listed  results  with  clear  sum¬ 
maries,  rather  than  frustrating  the  visitor 
with  simple  uniform  resource  locators, 
vague  page  headings  or  Hypertext  Markup 
Language  text. 

Engines  that  use  algorithms  sort  by  word 
frequency,  often  returning  pages  that  are 
only  tangentially  related  to  the  topic  users 


are  trying  to  track.  That’s  why  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  content  is  so  important;  users  would 
rather  enter  one  word  and  have  the  engine 
deliver  what  they  want  than  enter  long 
strings  of  Boolean  filters  to  sort  through  a 
poorly  organized  site.  Ultimately,  the  engine 
should  do  the  work,  not  the  user. 

COMPUTER  HARDWARE 

One  of  the  best  overall  search  engines  we 
found  was  at  Apple’s  site.  The  impressive, 
unique  “area  match”  feature  guided  visitors 
to  general  sections  of  interest  as  well  as  to 
specific  pages.  For  example,  a  search  for 
“laptop”  provided  a  link  to  the  PowerBook 
area  of  the  site,  as  well  as  individual  pages 
for  specific  PowerBooks  models. 

While  not  as  feature-laden  as  other  en¬ 
gines,  Apple’s  engine  is  a  prime  example  of 
how  superb  organization  of  content  made 
an  otherwise  average  search  engine  shine. 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  search  engine 
offers  both  simple  and  advanced  search 
options,  although  it  was  less  forgiving  if  vis¬ 
itors  didn’t  know  the  exact  product  name 
(such  as  Presario).  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  site 
was  easier  to  search  for  generic  terms  but 
needed  better  organization  of  content. 


RATING 

►  www.apple.com  _  4.1 

►  www.hp.com  -  3.5 

►  www.compaq.com  -  3.0 


rect,  devoid  of  any  mysterious  characters 
and  presented  in  plain  English. 

Microsoft’s  search  engine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  perfect  example  of  one  that  is 
unnecessarily  complex. 

Microsoft’s  engine  is  terrific  on  simple 
word  searches,  but  when  users  click  on  “ad¬ 
vanced  search,”  they  are  presented  with 
more  than  20  screens  of  Boolean  logic 
terms.  It’s  tough  to  see  how  someone  look¬ 
ing  for  updates  on  the  latest  Windows  NT 
release  would  need  that. 

Novell,  Inc.’s  current  engine,  due  to  be  re¬ 
placed  soon,  provides  results  that  can  be 
difficult  to  sort. 


RATING 

►  www.ibm.com  -  4.3 

►  www.microsoft.com  -  3.8 

►  www.novell.com  -  3.3 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

AT&T  Corp.  offered  the  top-rated  search 
engine  in  telecommunications.  Based  on 
Verity,  it  is  quite  fast,  easy  to  use  and  offers 
visitors  several  viewing  and  soiting  options. 
The  engine’s  speed  comes  from  being 
housed  on  a  separate  server,  according  to 
Andrew  Myers,  managing  webmaster  at 
AT&T. 

MCI  Communications,  Inc.  outscored  Bell 
Atlantic  Corp.  based  on  its  more  useful 
advanced  features  and  clear,  comprehensive 
search  tips. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

As  a  group,  the  search  engines  of  computer 
software  companies  received  the  highest 
marks  overall  (3.8  average).  One  of  the 
smartest  search  engines  we  found  was  at 
IBM’s  site.  When  reviewers  searched  for 
Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  somewhat 
obscure  word  pro¬ 
cessing  program, 

AmiPro,  the  engine 
returned  links  to 
WordPro,  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  replaced 
AmiPro.  But  even 
more  impressive,  it 
didn’t  bring  back  nu¬ 
merous  links  that 
had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject. 

IBM’s  summaries 
were  refreshingly  di¬ 


RATING 

►  www.att.com  -  3.6 

►  www.mci.com  —  3.2 

►  www.bell-atl.com  -  3.0 

Search  for  the  stars,  page  88 
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RETAIL 

Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.’s  search  en¬ 
gine  was  rated  the  best  in  the 
retail  section  for  its  unique  abil¬ 
ity  to  search  by  price  ranges. 
That  useful  feature  shows  Wal- 
Mart  clearly  had  customer 
needs  in  mind  when  designing 
the  engine. 

Spiegel,  Inc.’s  current  engine 
is  a  temporary  patch  until  it  can 
implement  a  permanent  fix. 
Web  site  manager  Barbara 
Vaughn  chose  to  use  this  en¬ 


Johnson  &  Johnson's  site  shows  how  a  confus 
ing,  frustrating  search  engine  detracts  value 


stars? 


up  in  the  search. 

Nestle  USA,  Inc.  is  another 
company  that  uses  an  external 
“Excite  for  Web  Servers”  search 
engine.  Nestle  implements  it 
better  than  does  Onlinesports. 
com,  but  quirks  such  as  broken 
summary  links  dragged  down 
its  rating.  Johnson  &  Johnson  had 
the  lowest-rated  search  engine 
among  those  we  tested.  The 
engine  was  fast  enough,  but 
was  very  poor  in  returning  rele¬ 
vant  results.  There  were  no 
search  tips  to  be 
found,  and  any¬ 
thing  more  in¬ 
volved  than  a 
one-word  search 
resulted  in  no 
matches  at  all. 
Searching  for  the 
term  “band  aid” 
returned  no  doc¬ 
uments  at  all 
about  Johnson  & 
Johnson’s  own 
Band-Aid  prod¬ 
uct.  But  search¬ 
ing  for  “diapers” 
resulted  in  sever¬ 
al  links  related  to 
Band-Aids.  This 
is  an  example  of 
how  a  confusing 
engine  can  de¬ 
tract  value. 


gine,  based  on  simple  keyword 
searches,  rather  than  be  without 
one  at  all. 

Onlinesports.com  is  an  Inter- 
net-based  company  that  uses 
the  popular  Excite  external  en¬ 
gine  with  mediocre  results  at 
best.  It  worked  fine  if  we  knew 
the  exact  product  name,  but 
searching  for  “baseball  glove" 
returned  everything  but  baseball 
gloves,  even  though  Online- 
sports. com  carries  several  dif¬ 
ferent  models. 


RATING 

►  www.wal-mart.com  -  3.9 
www.spiegel.com  -  3.2 
(temporary  search  engine) 

^  www.onlinesports.com  -  2.5 

CONSUMER  GOODS 

As  a  group,  the  search  engines 
of  consumer  goods  companies 
received  the  lowest  marks  over¬ 
all  (2.6  average). 

At  the  General  Mills,  Inc.  site, 
searching  for  “Hamburger 
Helper”  yielded  numerous 
“career  opportunities"  that 
contained  the  words  “hamburg¬ 
er  helper,”  but  the  page  relating 
to  the  product  itself  didn’t  show 


RATING 

►  www.generalmills.com-  2.9 

►  www.nestle.com  -  2.8 

►  www.johnsonandjohnson.com 
-  2.2 

GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING 

Best-in-class  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

chose  to  use  Netscape  Catalog 
with  a  custom-developed  front 
end  for  its  search  engine.  That 
gave  the  company  the  ability  to 
catalog  data  and  to  tweak  and 
improve  the  site  depending  on 
popular  search  terms.  After 
finding  that  numerous  visitors 
searched  for  the  word  “Bobcat,” 
Ingersoll-Rand  set  up  “bobcat, 
com.”  That  customization  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  solid,  useful  engine 
that  returns  relevant  results. 

Caterpillar,  Inc.’s  search  engine 
is  simple,  quick  and  will  accept 
multiword  searches  but  doesn’t 
offer  any  search  tips  for  the 
user.  3M  used  Excite  and  got  re¬ 
sults  comparable  to  Nestle  and 
Onlinesports.com. 


RATING 

►  www.ingersoll-rand.com  -  3.7 


►  www.caterpillar.com  -  3.2 

►  www.mmm.com  —  2.7 

FINANCE 

Fidelity  Investments’  search 
engines  are  unique.  There  is 
no  means  to  search  the  en¬ 
tire  site  from  the  main  page, 
merely  an  engine  to  look  up 
stock  information.  There  are 
smaller  engines  in  subdirec¬ 
tories  of  the  site,  allowing 
limited  site  searches  and 
quickly  returning  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  particular  stocks. 
In  this  limited  context,  it  per¬ 
formed  quite  well  and  thus  was 
rated  higher  than  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America  and 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  for 
its  effectiveness  as  a  tool  for  in¬ 
vestors. 

MetLife’s  engine  provides  no 
search  tips,  no  summaries  and 
no  advanced  search  options.  But 
it  has  Boolean  capabilities  and 
is  tolerant  of  spelling  errors, 
which  is  a  rare  and  useful  fea¬ 
ture. 


RATING 

►  www.fidelity.com  -  3.4 

►  www.metlife.com  -  3.3 

►  www.prudential.com  -  3.1 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  New  York  Times’  search  en¬ 
gine  generally  was  fast,  but  it 
slowed  when  retrieving  pages 
that  appeared  the  same  day  as 
the  search.  Because  the  news 
content  is  updated  frequently, 
indexing  is  key  to  the  news 
sites.  The  engine  accepted  mul¬ 
tiple  word  searches,  had  a  nice 
search  tip  section  and  was 
deemed  the  best  of  the  category. 

The  changing  content  of 
newspaper  sites  as  well  as  the 
special  challenges  faced  when 
searching  classified  ads  has  kept 
Lemont  Southworth,  technology 
manager  for  New  Media  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  more  than 
busy.  The  paper  uses  Netscape 
tools  on  its  main  news  site  but 
had  to  turn  to  Excalibur  for  the 
special  needs  presented  by  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times’  site  handles  searches 
well,  but  it  is  one  of  the  slowest. 

Rather  than  provide  special¬ 
ized  summaries,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  engine  includes  the  first 
few  sentences  of  the  article, 
which  is  generally  enough  to 
tell  if  the  results  are  relevant. 
The  engine  only  searches  the 
current  edition  of  the  Tribune 
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Ingersoll-Rand  got  so  many  “Bobcat" 
queries  that  it  made  a  bobcat.com  site 


but  offers  the  opportunity  to 
search  on  archives  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  When  searching  archives, 
visitors  get  a  quick  summary  of 
the  article  and  the  option  of 
purchasing  the  full  article  for 
$1.95.  So  if  you  missed  yester¬ 
day’s  news,  it  will  cost  you. 


RATING 

►  www.nytimes.com  —  3.6 

►  www.latimes.com  -  3.2 

►  www.chicago.tribune.com  — 
3-2 

GOVERNMENT 

The  U.S.  State  Department’s 

engine  was  down  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  but  when  we  finally 
were  able  to  access  it,  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  category.  Decent  sum¬ 
maries,  links  to  similar  pages 
and  plenty  of  useful  search 
filters  made  it  a  valuable  site 
feature. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service's 

engine  was  unbearably  slow. 
It  wasn’t  linked  to  the  main 
page  and  provided  no  sum¬ 
maries  of  results.  It  was  rather 
tolerant  of  spelling  errors  and 
had  Boolean  capabilities.  The 
site  itself  was  surprisingly  fun¬ 
ny  and  lighthearted.  But  the 
“site  tree”  provided  for  naviga¬ 
tion  is  far  more  effective  as  a 
searching  tool  than  the  engine 
itself.  The  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  provided  handy 
search  tips  and  Boolean  logic 
capability,  but  the  lack  of  decent 
summaries  hurt  its  score. 


is  slightly  ahead 
of  Excite’s  exter¬ 
nal  tool  for  Web 
servers  but  still 
lingers  in  the  av¬ 
erage  territory. 
As  is  the  case 
with  most  search 
engines  we  re¬ 
viewed,  it  will 
bring  back  nu¬ 
merous  results; 
but  the  visitor 
doesn’t  see  how 
the  pages  exist 
within  the  context  of  the  site, 
such  as  with  Apple’s  “area  re¬ 
sult.”  When  searching  for  a 
word  such  as  “digital”  that  exists 
on  numerous  pages,  there  are 
few  indications  about  which 
page  is  best  suited  to  a  visitor’s 
needs. 

MIT’s  engine  was  slightly  bet¬ 
ter;  the  search  tips  were  humor¬ 
ous  and  the  engine  was  easy  to 
use.  The  summary  was  slightly 
lacking,  but  it  was  a  fast,  useful 
tool. 

Stanford  University’s  engine 
gave  strange  summaries  that 
seemed  disconnected  from 
the  data,  but  the  page  links 
returned  were  typically  relevant. 


RATING 

►  web.mit.edu  -  3.3 

►  www.stanford.edu  -  3.2 

►  www.asu.edu  -  3.2 

By  the  way  .  .  .  what  about 
Computerworld’ s  search  engine? 
We  found  it  to  be  solid  and  use¬ 
ful.  It  lists  the  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  matching  a  visitor’s  search 
terms,  whether  those  articles 
were  news  or  opinion  pieces, 
and  whether  they  appeared  on¬ 
line  or  in  print.  It  lacks  compre¬ 
hensive  summaries,  but  the 
article  titles  were  usually 
enough  to  indicate  a  match.  It 
supports  Boolean  search  terms 
and  has  sensible  advanced 
search  options  (filtering  and  list¬ 
ing  results  by  date).D 

RATING 


RATING 

►  www.state.gov  -  3.6 

►  www.epa.gov  -  3.3 
^  www.irs.gov  —  2.9 

EDUCATION 

Arizona  State  University  was  the 

only  one  of  the  sites  reviewed  to 
use  Infoseek’s  Ultraseek  exter¬ 
nal  search  engine.  The  engine 


►  www.computerworld.com 
-3.8 

Editor’s  note:  These  reviews  were 
conducted  in  late  January /early 
February.  Some  of  the  sites  may 
have  changed  in  the  interim. 

Roed  is  director  of  New  Media 
Services  and  O’Connor  is  new 
media  analyst  at  The  Delahaye 
Group,  Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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MORE  OFTEN  THAN  NOT, 
THE  FOLKS  WHO  SEND  OUT 
UNWANTED  E-MAIL  ARE  ... 
JUST  FOLKS.  NOT  EVIL  GEEKS, 
NOT  SWEATSHOP  OWNERS.  JUST 
PEOPLE  WORKING  FOR  A  LIVING. 

WE  ASKED  THEM  WHY 
THEY  DO  IT  AND  WHAT 
IT'S  LIKE  TO  BE  SO 
DESPISED  BY  SO  MANY. 


By  Leslie  Goff 


Susan  is  a  40-year-old  mother 
of  three  and  a  former  social 
worker  in  the  Connecticut  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  like  many  Americans, 
wanted  to  break  through  their 
financial  glass  ceiling. 

Susan  thinks  she  has  found 
her  opportunity.  She  is  in  a  net¬ 
work  marketing  business  sell¬ 
ing  “neutraceuticals,”  an  emerg¬ 
ing  class  of  natural  preventative 
health  care  products  that  are 
supposed  to  build  the  immune 
and  endocrine  systems.  After 
two  years,  she’s  making 
$36,000  —  about  the  same  as 
she  did  as  a  social  worker. 

"I  knew  that  as  a  social  work¬ 


er  I’d  make  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  never  more,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  I  worked,”  says 
Susan,  who  asked  that  her  last 
name  not  be  used.  With  neu¬ 
traceuticals,  “there  is  definitely 
a  feeling  that  the  sky’s  the  limit, 
An  average  [traditional]  fran¬ 
chise  costs  at  least  $80,000, 
and  you  can  get  into  network 
marketing  for  $50  to  $1,000. 
That’s  a  pretty  good  deal." 

Susan  believes  in  her  product 
line.  She  started  giving  neu¬ 
traceuticals  to  her  kids  several 
years  ago  to  combat  chronic  in¬ 
fections,  “and  they  haven’t  had 
to  go  to  the  pediatrician  in  two 
years  for  anything  but  camp 


physicals,”  she  says. 

You  probably  don’t  know  Su¬ 
san,  but  you  may  have  received 
electronic  mail  from  her. 

Meet  the  people  who  send 
you  spam. 

Terrell  Boyle,  21,  was  making 
$7  per  hour  as  a  painter’s  assis¬ 
tant  when  he  decided  to  test  his 
entrepreneurial  skills  on  the  ’net. 

Shawn  Chhabra,  a  thirty¬ 
something  immigrant  from  In¬ 
dia  with  a  master’s  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering,  had 
sold  his  restaurant  and  was 
looking  for  a  new  business  op¬ 
portunity  when  he  became  a 
bulk  E-mailer. 

Spammers,  page  90 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  89 

Jim  Webb,  36,  a  family  man  who 
works  in  a  welder’s  supply  shop  50 
hours  per  week,  would  like  to  work  at 
home  to  ease  the  child  care  burden  on 
his  wife,  who  works  nights. 

Those  people  are  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  millions  of  users  mutter 
when  they  delete  (unread)  spam: 
“Who  sends  this  garbage,  anyway?” 
They  are  small  fry.  They  aren’t  the 
Sanford  Wallaces  of  the  spam  world. 
(Wallace  owns  the  large,  loathed  spam 
company  CyberPromotions).  They  re¬ 
sell  spam  software  and  send  bulk  E- 
mail  on  behalf  of  clients.  By  and  large, 
they  appear  interested  in  not  offend¬ 
ing  their  fellow  ’netizens.  “The  major¬ 
ity  of  us  are  just  the  everyday  people 
you  see  on  the  street  who  want  to 
change  their  lifestyle,  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tra  dollars  or  just  get  by,”  Webb  says. 

But  to  Internet  users  who  abhor 
spam,  they  are  no  less  annoying  than 
megaspammers. 

Nevertheless,  they  all  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  spamming.  With  one  notable  ex¬ 
ception. 

CAN'T  HELP  FALLING  IN  LOVE 

Boyle,  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  turned  Su¬ 
san  on  to  bulk  E-mail.  Before  he  start¬ 


ed  his  Internet  marketing  company. 
Genesis  Research  International,  he 
tried  several  home-based  multilevel 
marketing  businesses,  unsuccessfully. 
His  business  idol  is  Anthony  Robbins, 
the  toothy  king  of  late-night  infomer¬ 
cials  for  aspiring  entrepreneurs. 

Boyle  has  an  infectious  enthusiasm 
for  bulk  E-mail.  When  Susan  contact¬ 
ed  him  about  reselling  neutraceuticals 
—  his  name  was  on  a  qualified-leads 
list  she  bought  —  he  turned  the  tables 
and  sold  her  his  bulk  E-mail  services 
instead.  Boyle  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
about  the  power  of  direct  marketing 
over  the  Internet.  Susan,  who  wasn’t 
yet  online,  thought  it  sounded  like  a 
cost-effective  way  to  build  her  distrib¬ 
utor  base. 

Boyle  never  mentioned  spam. 

Like  Susan  and  most  small-time 
spammers,  Boyle  was  an  Internet 
newbie  when  he  delved  into  bulk  E- 
mail.  He  says  that  in  his  first  month 
online,  he  raked  in  $4,500  hawking 
E-mail  address  extraction,  list  genera¬ 
tion  and  bulk  E-mail  services,  as  well 
as  World  Wide  Web  site  design  for 
mom-and-pop  businesses.  Boyle  says 
his  E-mail  service  generates  a  5%  to 
10%  response  rate. 

He  is  vague  about  his  sustained  rev¬ 
enue.  “I  have  to  admit,” 
Boyle  says,  “I’m  not  real 
good  at  keeping  up  with 
my  income  and  expenses.” 

Chhabra,  president  of 
bulk  E-mailer  Information 
Warehouse,  Inc.  in  St. 
Louis  (www.businesslisting. 
com),  tracks  his  numbers 
more  carefully.  He  sends 
200,000  E-mail  messages 
per  month,  promoting  a 
range  of  products  for 
clients  and  pitching  his 
own  E-mail  software  and 
services.  Like  Boyle,  he 
claims  a  5%  to  10%  re¬ 
sponse  rate. 

Some  of  Chhabra’s  atti¬ 
tudes  are  the  sort  that  re¬ 
pel  antispammers.  He 
won’t  send  spam  that  pro¬ 
motes  pornography.  (“I 
have  a  9-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,”  the  father  of  four 
says.)  But  he  does  accept 
clients  who  promote 


Easy  come,  easy  go _ 

For  the  price  of  a  computer,  plus  $300  to  $400 
for  software  that  harvests  1,000  addresses  per 
hour  and  sends  10,000  E-mail  messages  per 
hour,  a  spammer  can  be  up  and  running. 

Typically,  a  spammer  starts  with  a  reputable  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  and  pays  about  $20  per 
month.  But  within  a  week  or  two,  the  Internet 
provider,  responding  to  customer  complaints, 
shuts  down  the  account.  The  spammer  then  uses 
a  different  credit  card  to  get  a  new  account  with 
the  same  Internet  provider  (only  to  be  booted  off 
again  in  another  few  weeks),  signs  up  with  anoth¬ 
er  ’•eputable  Internet  service  provider  (and  again 
Kicked  off  in  a  few  weeks),  or  turns  to  the  services 
of  a  ‘'bulk-friendly”  Internet  service  provider. 

And  bulk-friendly  Internet  providers  charge  $100 
to  Siso  per  month.  —  Leslie  Goff 


pornography.  He  simply  subcontracts 
such  work. 

Chhabra  says  he  doesn’t  forge  ad¬ 
dresses  and  that  he  always  provides  a 
way  for  recipients  to  contact  him.  Al¬ 
though  he’s  been  shut  down  by  vari¬ 
ous  Internet  service  providers, 
Chhabra  says  he  gets  only  a  handful 
of  negative  responses.  Of  200,000  E- 
mail  recipients,  he  says,  maybe  20 
send  a  flame  and  four  call  to  com¬ 
plain. 

Recently  his  monthly  revenue  has 
averaged  about  $5,000,  and  costs  are 
about  20%  of  revenue,  Chhabra  says. 
He  expects  to  gross  $80,000  this  year, 
compared  with  $30,000  last  year.  “I 
think  there’s  potential  for  making 
$200,000  to  $300,000  a  year,”  he 
says. 

Webb,  who  is  based  near  Lexington, 
Ky.,  says  he  is  motivated  by  bulk  E- 
mail  success  stories.  He  also  claims  a 
5%  to  10%  positive  response  rate,  but 
he  has  yet  to  strike  it 
big  enough  to  leave 
his  job  at  the  welding 
shop.  His  monthly 
revenue  averages 
$200  to  $500,  he 
says,  limited  by  the 
fact  that  he  spends 
only  two  to  three 
hours  a  night  on  the 
computer. 

But  Webb  believes. 

“I  think  spam  is  an 
overly  used  term,”  he 
says.  “I  try  to  do  a 
minimal  message  — 
a  teaser  —  and  if 
people  reply,  then  I 
send  them  more  in¬ 
formation.”  Regard¬ 
ing  spam-haters,  he  says,  “if  they’re 
not  interested,  it’s  a  lot  easier  just  to 
do  a  delete.  But  I  know  [a  spammer] 
in  Canada  who  got  bombed  with 
27,000  E-mails.” 

SUSPICIOUS  MINDS 

By  direct  marketing  industry  stan¬ 
dards,  Boyle,  Chhabra  and  Webb  are 
doing  well  indeed.  Very  well. 

Of  the  5%  to  10%  response  rate  that 
all  three  claim,  “the  numbers  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  hard  to  believe,”  says  Ken  Magill, 
senior  editor  at  DM  News,  a  direct- 
marketing  industry  publication  in 
New  York.  “The  benchmark  is  that  1% 
to  2%  is  pretty  high.  So  5%  is  very 
high,  especially  for  a  group  that  you 
likely  haven’t  qualified.” 

And  antispammers  vehemently  re¬ 
fute  the  notion  that  spammers  are 
profitable.  David  Sorkin,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center  for  Information 
Technology  &  Privacy  Law  in  Chicago, 
contends  that  sales  of  spamming  ser¬ 
vices  generate  more  revenue  than  ac¬ 
tual  product  sales  via  bulk  E-mail. 

And  Scott  Hazen  Mueller  of  the 
Coalition  Against  Unsolicited  Com¬ 
mercial  E-mail,  another  antispam 
group,  says  he  doubts  that  spamming 
services  garner  a  net  gain:  “If  they 
were  making  money  sending  spam 
for  you,  why  would  they  sell  the 


tools  for  you  to  send  your  own 
spam?” 

HEARTBREAK  HOTEL 

Susan,  the  neutraceuticals  distributor, 
had  high  hopes  for  bulk  E-mail.  Be¬ 
fore  she  signed  on  with  Boyle,  build¬ 
ing  her  network  of  distributors  was 
time-  and  cost-intensive.  Once  a  week 
she  would  buy  a  list  of  100  prequali¬ 
fied  names.  Reaching  everyone  on  the 
list  pushed  her  phone  bill  to  $250  per 
month,  and  only  a  few  turned  into  vi¬ 
able  leads. 

She  wanted  to  earn  $100,000  per 
year,  and  Boyle  convinced  her  that 
bulk  E-mail  could  get  her  there  much 
faster  than  traditional  direct  market¬ 
ing. 

Then  —  just  before  she  sent  out  her 
first  letter  — Boyle  finally  told  her 
about  spam,  flames  and  irate  users.  “I 
was  glad  he  did  because  one  day  I  got 
10  messages  on  my  answering  ma¬ 
chine,  and  about  half 
of  them  were  cursing 
and  screaming,”  she 
says. 

But  Boyle  reas¬ 
sured  Susan.  She 
signed  up  with  Amer¬ 
ica  Online,  Inc.,  did 
another  mailing  and 
waited. 

From  20,000  E- 
mails,  she  got  60 
replies.  A  third 
sought  more  informa¬ 
tion,  a  third  were  re¬ 
move  requests,  and  a 
third  were  from  other 
spammers  trying  to 
sell  products  to  her. 

In  the  meantime, 
Boyle’s  performance  grew  inconsis¬ 
tent.  He  occasionally  couldn’t  be 
reached.  He  wasn’t  sending  out  her 
letter  as  often  as  he’d  promised. 

Susan  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  After  all,  she  and  her  10  dis¬ 
tributors  had  given  Boyle  a  total  of 
$1,000.  Surely  he  would  deliver. 

Then,  in  late  January,  Susan  found 
that  she  couldn’t  access  her  AOL  ac¬ 
count.  When  she  called  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  she  was  informed  that  because  of 
customer  complaints  about  spam  with 
her  address  on  it,  her  account  was  ter¬ 
minated.  She  explained  that  she  was 
merely  using  her  AOL  mailbox  for  re¬ 
sponses,  not  to  send,  but  her  pleas  for 
reinstatement  were  to  no  avail. 

Susan  called  Boyle  asking  for  the 
$1,000  back,  per  the  terms  of  their 
contract.  “Every  cat  has  nine  lives,  and 
I  feel  I’ve  given  him  his,"  she  says. 
But  Boyle  isn’t  returning  her  calls.  Nor 
did  he  reply  to  a  request  for  a  follow¬ 
up  interview  for  this  article. 

“He  was  so  nice  and  enthusiastic 
that  I  sort  of  got  taken  in,"  Susan  says. 
“The  good  thing  is,  he  got  me  on  the 
Internet.  I’ve  learned  a  lot,  but  now 
it’s  time  to  move  on.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  spammer 
has  left  the  building.  □ 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 


"One  day  I  got  10 
messages  on  my 
answering  machine, 
and  about  half  of 
them  were  cursing 
and  screaming." 

-  Susan, 
an  ex-spammer 
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An  H-1B  primer 

An  H-IB  visa  allows  a  foreign  citizen  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  for  up  to  six  years  if  the  following 
requirements  are  met: 

i  The  H-iB  application  must  be 
filed  by  a  business  sponsor  (a  verifi¬ 
able  employer).  Individuals  can’t 
obtain  H-iB  visas  on  their  own. 

i  The  position  must  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  one  that  requires  specialized 
training. 

i  The  candidate  must  have  at  least 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  field  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

i  Employers  must  file  a  labor  con¬ 
dition  application,  which  shows  they 
are  paying  the  H-iB  employee  either 
the  “prevailing  wage”  (industry  av¬ 
erage)  or  “actual  wage”  (what  other 
employees  in  the  company  are  paid) 
for  the  position,  whichever  is  higher. 

i  Employers  must  provide  proof 
that  they  have  notified  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  intention  to  employ 
an  H-iB  worker,  that  there  isn’t  a 
current  strike  or  worker  lockout  and 
that  the  working  conditions  of  U.S. 
employees  won’t  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected.  In  other  words,  H-iB  work¬ 
ers  can’t  replace  employees  who  are 
U.S.  citizens. 

i  An  H-i  B  isn’t  transferable  to 
other  foreign  national  employees  or 
by  a  foreign  national  to  other  em¬ 
ployers.  If  an  H-i  B  employee  wants 
to  take  a  job  at  another  company, 
he  must  apply  for  a  new  visa. 
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To  H-IB  or  not  to  H-IB?  That 
is  the  question  facing 
Congress  this  month  as  a  bill 
is  introduced  to  raise  visa 
quotas  for  foreign 
computer  professionals 


By  Alice  La  Plante 


EVIN 


DEMPSEY  S 


problem  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  one. 

As  director  of 
applications  devel¬ 
opment  at  Sealand 
Services,  Inc.  in  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  N.J.,  Dempsey  desperately 
needs  skilled  information  technology 
workers.  He  needed  them  yesterday. 
He’ll  need  them  tomorrow. 

Client/server,  Java,  year  2000  — 
you  name  the  technology,  Dempsey’s 
looking  for  experienced  analysts  and 
programmers.  And  like  just  about 
every  other  IT  manager,  he’s  having 
trouble  snaring  them. 

Dempsey  relies  on  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  recruitment  methods  to  find 
skilled  information  systems  talent.  But 
he  also  depends  on  non-U. S.  citizens 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  his  staff.  We’re  not 
talking  cheap  foreign  labor  here. 
This  is  a  temporary  —  and  expensive 
—  solution,  Dempsey  emphasizes. 

Immigration  law  allows  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  without  so-called  green  cards  (ac¬ 
tually  no  longer  green)  to  work  here  for 
six  years  at  the  most.  The  legal  paper¬ 
work  for  acquiring  appropriate  work 
visas  takes  time  and  money.  And  would- 
be  employers  need  to  comply  with  strict 
minimum  salary'  guidelines  (see  box  at 
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Rajiv  Shukla,  a  foreign  national 
from  India  skilled  in  IT,  has  had 
no  trouble  finding  companies 
to  sponsor  his  H1-B  visas  -  or 
moving  on  to  greener  pastures 


right).  Thus  H-IB  employees  —  called 
that  because  of  the  type  of  visa  they  re¬ 
quire  —  aren’t  a  large  percentage  of 
Dempsey’s  workforce. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  a  source  of  des¬ 
perately  needed  skilled  IT  labor.  A  bill 
was  introduced  last  week  to  increase  the 
quota  of  Hi-B  visas  from  65,000  to 


90,000  annually. 

Employers  such  as  Dempsey  would  be 
in  trouble  without  that  labor  source.  “I 
need  to  staff  up  any  way  I  can,”  he  says. 

Dempsey  isn’t  alone.  Qualified  foreign 
nationals  such  as  Rajiv  Shukla  have  no 
trouble  finding  companies  to  sponsor 
their  initial  Hl-B  visas  —  or  moving  on 
if  they  see  greener  pastures. 

Shukla  came  to  the  U.S.  from  India  to 
earn  a  master’s  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  in  Albany. 

As  is  traditional,  upon  graduation,  he 
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was  allowed  to  work  for  a  year  in  the 
U.S.  on  an  extension  of  his  student  visa. 
He  says  he  had  no  trouble  getting  a 
small  West  Coast  software  company  to 
sponsor  his  Hl-B  visa. 

Heavily  courted  by  recruiters  and  other 
technical  employers,  Shukla  eventually 
accepted  a  more  challenging  position  at 
Morristown,  N.J.-based  Bellcore,  Inc. 
The  company  was  so  eager  to  snap  up 
Shukla’ s  services  that  it  paid  all  the  fees 
and  processed  all  the  legal  paperwork  in¬ 
volved  in  his  reapplication  for  a  visa. 

After  two  years  at  Bellcore,  Shukla  de¬ 
cided  he  was  ready  for  greater  intellectu¬ 
al  and  professional  challenges.  Again,  he 
had  no  trouble  finding  an  employer  — 
in  this  case,  GTE  Laboratories,  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Eventually,  Shukla  must  decide  if  he 
wants  to  apply  for  a  green  card. 

He  says  he’s  less  worried  about  find¬ 
ing  a  sponsor  —  experience  has  shown 
that  he’s  a  valuable  commodity  in  today’s 
market  —  than  whether  staying  in  the 
U.S.  is  the  right  decision  for  him  and  his 
family. 

Everyone  agrees  there’s  a  shortage  of 
skilled  IT  professionals,  even  if  estimates 


of  the  shortage  vary.  What’s  at  issue 
is  whether  immigration  is  an  appropri¬ 
ate  solution. 

People  such  as  Dempsey  and  Netland 
say  they  should  be  able  to  hire  as  many 
qualified  foreign  nationals  who  conform 
to  U.S.  immigration  laws  as  they  need. 

Others,  including  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers,  Inc.  (IEEE)- 
USA,  argue  that  such  an  attitude  de¬ 
prives  U.S.  citizens  of  jobs. 

Businesses  should  improve  training 
and  educational  efforts,  not  use  immi¬ 
gration,  to  solve  the  technology  labor  cri¬ 
sis,  they  say. 

Although  Congress  in  1990  estab¬ 
lished  a  65,000  limit  to  the  number  of 
H-1B  visas  issued  annually  —  many  of 
which  include  family  members  coming 
to  the  U.S.  —  it  wasn’t  until  last  year 
that  the  limit  became  an  issue. 

Last  September,  one  month  before  the 
end  of  the  federal  government’s  1997  fis¬ 
cal  year,  the  cap  was  reached.  Processing 
of  all  H-1B  visa  applications  was  placed 
on  hold  for  about  a  month. 

That  was  ‘‘a  fairly  minor  delay,”  con¬ 
cedes  Harris  Miller,  president  of  the  In¬ 


formation  Industry  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  it  signaled  trouble  ahead. 

TIGHT  CAP 

“Without  increasing  the  H-1B  visa 
quota  ...  once  you  count  the  applications 
backlog  from  1997  and  our  continued 
rapid  economic  growth,  we  believe  we 
could  hit  the  cap  as  early  as  May  or  June 
this  year,”  Miller  says. 

That  could  have  a  dramatic  impact  on 
U.S.  business,  says  Harry  J.  Joe,  head  of 
the  immigration  practice  of  law  firm 
Jenkens  &  Gilchrist  in  Dallas. 

He  processes  about  2,500  H-1B  visas 
annually  for  clients  such  as  CompuWare 
and  Atlantic  Richfield,  which  import 
experienced  workers  to  fill  technology 
positions  that  would  otherwise  be  emp¬ 
ty 

But  others  argue  that  more  aggressive 
training  and  education  efforts  can  bridge 
the  IT  labor  shortage. 

In  February,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  announced  a  $28  million  plan  to  do 
just  that.  And  groups  such  as  the  IEEE 
point  to  the  number  of  U.S.  workers  dis¬ 
placed  every  year  —  about  360,000  — 
who  could  be  retrained  for  entry-level 


technology  jobs,  says  Shankar  Lakhavani, 
chairman  of  the  IEEE-USA  Workforce 
Committee. 

“Making  sweeping  legislative  changes 
to  immigration  law  would  be  jumping 
the  gun,”  Lakhavani  says. 

There  are  other  issues,  as  well.  “Our 
clients  aren’t  just  looking  for  bodies  to 
fill  seats.  They’re  looking  for  talent  and 
demonstrable  experience,”  says  Vincent 
Webb,  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Management  Recruiters  International,  a 
leading  IT  search  firm  in  Cleveland. 

Finding  qualified  candidates,  assessing 
their  technical  knowledge  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  “softer”  skills  such  as  language  pro¬ 
ficiency  —  all  from  a  different  continent 
—  presents  a  challenge,  Webb  says. 

Dempsey’s  biggest  challenge  —  sur¬ 
prise,  surprise  —  has  been  retaining  his 
H-1B  employees.  Like  U.S.  citizens, 
they’re  likely  to  be  snatched  away  by 
other  firms. 

“Once  they  get  here,  it’s  fairly  easy  for 
them  to  switch  employers,”  Dempsey 
says.  □ 

LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Woodside, 
Calif. 
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RAJIV  SHUKLA 

Country  of  origin:  India 

First  came  to  the  U.S.:  In  1993,  to  attend  graduate 
school  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Albany. 

Education:  Master’s  in  computer  science. 

Current  employment:  Member  of  the  technical  staff  at 
GTE  Laboratories  in  Waltham,  Mass.  He  works  on 
World  Wide  Web-based  systems  management  software 
to  be  used  by  other  GTE  business  units. 

H-iB  visa  experience:  Noneventful.  Shukla  was  hired  by 
a  small  California  software  company  while  still  on  his 
student  visa.  That  entitled  him  to  a  one-year  “technical 
training"  extension.  He  was  hired  by  Bellcore,  which 
sponsored  his  H-tB  application  and  processed  all  the 
paperwork.  After  two  years  at  Bellcore,  Shukla  moved 
to  GTE,  which  handled  the  legal  and  bureaucratic  pa¬ 
perwork  of  reapplying  for  an  H-iB  visa.  All  of  this  was 
“very  easy,  no  trouble  at  all,”  he  says. 

Time  remaining  on  H-iB  visa:  Three  years. 

Long-term  goals:  Earn  doctorate  in  computer  science. 

Plans  to  stay  in  the  U.S.:  Unclear.  “Work  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  here,  but  there  are  reasons  to  go  back,  primarily 
personal,”  Shukla  says. 

Advice:  “You  can  make  an  amazing  amount  of  money 
these  days  working  in  the  technology  field,  but  I’m 
more  concerned  with  making  sure  my  life  is  heading  in 
the  right  direction.” 


INGO  PAKLEPPA 

Country  of  origin:  Germany 

First  came  to  the  U.S.:  In  1977,  as  a  high  school  ex¬ 
change  student.  He  lived  with  an  American  family  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  and  attended  high  school  for  a  year. 
Pakleppa  decided  he  wanted  to  return  to  the  U.S. 

Education:  Diplomingenieur  der  Elektrotechnik  (equi¬ 
valent  of  a  master’s  degree  in  electrical  engineering). 

Current  employment:  Senior  software  consultant  at 
Eagle  Creek  Systems,  Inc.  in  San  Diego.  He  develops 
custom  Windows  and  Web  applications  for  clients. 

H-iB  visa  experience:  Difficult.  It  took  Pakleppa  more 
than  two  years  of  interviewing  to  persuade  a  U.S.  com¬ 
pany  to  hire  him.  Management  subsequently  decided 
it  “didn’t  want  to  go  through  the  hassle”  of  the  paper¬ 
work,  he  says.  But  the  manager  who  hired  him  left 
soon  after  to  form  a  start-up  and  brought  Pakleppa 
with  him.  Officially,  the  manager  was  Pakleppa’s 
“sponsor,”  but  Pakleppa  did  all  the  H-iB  work  —  badly. 
It  took  three  tries  before  his  application  was  accepted. 
With  the  current  cap,  “it  takes  much  longer,  even  if 
you  do  everything  right,”  he  says. 

Time  remaining  on  H-tB  visa:  It  expired  last  year,  but 
he  was  granted  an  extension  while  waiting  for  his  green 
card  (also  sponsored  by  Eagle  Creek  )  to  come  through. 

Long-term  goals:  To  continue  working  at  Eagle  Creek 
and  be  co-owner  of  a  business  some  day. 

Plans  to  stay  in  the  U.S.:  Definitely. 

Advice:  “Hire  a  good  lawyer.  You  can  do  it  on  your 
own,  but  you’ll  waste  time,”  Pakleppa  says.  “Also,  be 
careful.  There  are  a  lot  of  bad  lawyers  giving  bad  ad¬ 
vice  out  there." 


RAKESH  KANDAR 

Country  of  origin:  India 

First  came  to  the  U.S.:  In  1985,  to  attend  graduate 
school  at  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology. 

Education:  Master’s  in  computer  engineering. 

Current  employment:  President  of  Boston-based  DB 
Concepts,  Inc.,  an  international  recruitment  firm  that- 
specializes  in  placing  database  professionals. 

H-iB  visa  experience:  “Quite  simple,”  Kandar  says.  He 
converted  his  student  visa  to  an  H-iB  while  working  at 
a  small  consulting  firm  that  specializes  in  Informix 
Software,  Inc.  database  design.  That  company  also 
eventually  sponsored  him  for  his  green  card. 

Time  remaining  on  H-iB  visa:  Not  applicable;  Kandar 
now  has  his  green  card. 

Long-term  goals:  Continued  success  and  growth  of  DB 
Concepts. 

Plans  to  stay  in  the  U,S,:  Of  course. 

Advice:  “Good  technologists  are  in  such  demand  right 
now  that  they  come  over  with  very  high  ambitions. 
Most  have  a  laundry  list  of  the  things  they  want  from 
an  employer,  and  typically  they  have  more  than  one 
offer  in  their  hand.  More  critical  is  timing:  If  you  want 
to  change  employers,  make  sure  you  time  your  H-iB 
application  so  that  your  new  one  comes  through  before 
you  give  notice.  Otherwise,  you  might  end  up  in  limbo. 
If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  green  card,  the  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  sponsoring  company  is  critical  because  you 
must  stay  with  that  company  until  your  green  card 
comes  through.  This  can  take  from  two  to  five  years.  If 
your  company  goes  bankrupt,  you  have  to  begin  the 
process  all  over  again.” 
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Fast-growing  national  and  international  consultancy  with  a  reputation 
for  first-class  consultants  offers  WORLDWIDE  CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TOP-QUALITY  SAP  PROFESSIONALS. 

CURRENTLY  STAFFING  PROJECTS  IN: 

US,  Canada,  South  America,  Pacific  Rim,  and  Europe, 
especially  in  these  skills  and  industries: 

Skills:  FI.  CO,  AM,  PS.  HR.  SD.  MM,  W'M,  PP, 

PM.  QM,  SM,  ABA P/4,  EDI  in  SAP 

Environment,  and  BASIS. 


Industries  and  Areas  of  Expertise: 

Retail,  Consumer  Products,  Apparel/ Footwear, 
Utilities,  Telecom  and  Financial  Services. 

Sales:  US-based  positions  available  in  both  national/ 

international  sales  for  experienced  professionals. 

Recruiting:  Positions  ava 

City  area  offices  for  experienced  technical 

recruiters. 

Competitive  compensation  with  performance 
incentives;  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

►  Experienced  SAP  Proud  Managers 
$  i  SUK+ 

SAP  P/3  leant  haulers 

$J50K+ 

'SAP  P/3  Consultants 
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■  SAP  National  Implementation  Partner 
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SAP '  National  Implementation  Partner 

55  Broad  Street 

New  York,  NY  10004 
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www.spearheaci.corn 
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As  the  leading  provider  of 
systems  management  software,  Tivoli 
has  a  strong  commitment  to  its  employees  and 
the  marketplace.  Maybe  that's  why  we’ve  become  the  most 
widely  respected  and  highly  sought  after  software  provider,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  great  place  for  you  to  re-engineer  your  career.  We  continually  combine  the 
right  people,  the  right  products,  and  the  right  technology  that  allow  you  to  be  your  best  and 
have  the  following  opportunities  at  our  state-of-the-art  Austin, TX  facility: 


•  LOTUS  NOTES  ADMINISTRATOR  •  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  UNIX  ADMINISTRATOR  •  PROCESS  ENGINEER 

•  LEAD  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER  •  NT  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  SOFTWARE  PROJECT  MANAGER  •  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

•DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS 
•  WEB  CONTENT  DEVELOPER  AND  WRITER 
•  MANAGER.IT  PROCESS  DEVELOPMENT 


Experience  Tivoli  for  yourself  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Samantha 
Silver.  TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  9442  Capital  of  Texas 
Hwy.  North,  Suite  S00,  Austin,  TX  78759.  Fax:  512-418- 
4151.  Ph:  512-436-8404.  E-mail:  samantha.silver@tivoli.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer, 
we  value  the  diversity  of  our  workplace. 
www.tivoli.com 


Tivoli 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  3  years  of  experience  using 
ORACLE  RDBMS,  DB2,  IMS, 
DB,  PL/SQL,  SQL’Plus, 
MVS/ESA,  CICS,  VSCOBOL, 
Easytrieve,  SPUFI,  QMF  and 
Endevor.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and 
performs  testing  and  user  train- 
ing  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Master’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$63,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am-5:00  pm.  Send  resumes,  list¬ 
ing  job  order  number  8033077, 
to:  Ms.  Charlene  Cogley, 
Manager.  Beaver  Falls  Job 
Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave.,  Beaver 
Falls,  PA  15010. 


Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications: 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Oracle  7.0.  New  Era.  Pro'C,  and 
Pro’Cobol  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field,  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  programmer, 
and  knowledge  ot  Oracle  7.0, 
New  Era.  Pro’C.  and  Pro’Cobol. 
Salary:  $56.000/year  Working 
conditions:  8:00  AM.  to  5:00 


■ 
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P.M..  40  hours/week.  Apply:  RA 
Job  Center,  1051  Morell  Avenue, 
PO.  Box  868.  Connellsville.  PA 
15425.  Job  No.  1016596. 


CORPORATE 
TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
CONFE  NCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


careeragent.computerworld.com 
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Salaries  are  soaring 
for  experienced  Baan 
professionals,  but  this  can 
be  one  hectic  lifestyle 


storming 


eing  a  white  knight  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  IS  professionals  such  as  John 
Fechenbach,  director  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  implementation  services  at  SE 
Technologies  in  Denver. 

“When  you’re  installing  some  of 
these  software  systems  and  you  can 
see  that  it  really  makes  a  difference  to 
a  lot  of  people,  you  really  get  that 
white-knight  feeling,”  Fechenbach 
says. 

Fechenbach  and  others  in  his  field  are  installing 
systems  from  The  Baan  Co.  Industry  experts  say 
Baan  —  along  with  systems  from  SAP  AG,  Oracle 
Corp.  and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  —  is  one  of  the  four 
major  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  products 
on  the  market.  Baan  is  attracting  information  tech¬ 
nology  professionals  with  its  well-publicized  high 
salaries  and  hiring  demand. 

But  those  working  on  Baan  systems  say  although 
there  is  a  plethora  of  jobs  available,  the  six-figure 
salaries  go  to  a  select  group  of  people  who  have 
worked  in  the  market  for  several  years  and  are  will- 

Baan's  best  markets 

The  regions  with  the  highest  demand  for  Baan 
professionals,  according  to  the  salary  premium  that  is 
being  paid  for  the  skill: 

1.  MID-ATLANTIC  STATES  (New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania) 

2.  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES  (Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida) 


3.  PACIFIC  COAST  (California,  Washington,  Oregon) 

(Source:  Computerworld's  1997  Annual  Skills  Survey) 


ing  to  live  a  somewhat  hectic 
lifestyle. 

A  typical  salary  “would  be  any¬ 
where  from  entry-level  position, 
say,  $50,000  to  $60,000,  easily 
into  the  six  figures  based  on  depth 
of  expertise  and  the  amount  of 
management  experience  that  you 
could  bring  to  the  table,”  says 
David  Stine,  senior  manager  at 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP’s  Baan 
practice  in  Chicago. 

“I  think  it’s  not  necessarily  a 
question  of  salary,  [but  of] 
lifestyle,”  says  Andrew  Nash,  glob¬ 
al  managing  director  of  the  Baan 
service  line  at  Atlanta-based  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group/ 
ICS. 

“The  lifestyle  is  quite  demand¬ 
ing.  As  clients  are  going  global 
and  implementing  global,  they 
want  people  to  work  wherever 
their  operations  are,”  Nash  says. 


VALUABLE  COMBO 

The  most  valuable  asset  a  profes¬ 
sional  with  Baan  skills  can  bring 
to  a  company  is  being  able  to  com¬ 
bine  technical  and  business  knowl¬ 
edge.  “To  add  value  in  a  Baan  en¬ 
gagement,  you  not  only  need  that  industry  and 
functional  expertise,  you  need  to  have  a  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  product  itself  and  how  it  all  in¬ 
terrelates,”  Stine  says. 

Stine  also  says  his  experience  working  with  Baan 
has  taught  him  to  think  about  how  one  action  in 
an  implementation  may  affect  all  other  reactions  in 
an  implementation. 

“If  I  was  going  to  change  a  domain,  say  from  a 
routing  code  from  6  bytes  to  12,  I  have  to  know 
everywhere  that  field  is  being  used.  And  I  have  to 
appreciate  how  it’s  being  used  so  that  I  [don't]  in¬ 
troduce  problems  when  I  change  it  in  one  place, 
since  it’s  used  elsewhere,”  he  says.  “Gone  are  the 
days  when,  within  the  ERP  realm,  you  can  be  a 
heads-down  techie.” 

As  for  the  future  of  Baan-trained  professionals, 
“there  are  a  number  of  directions  they  can  go,” 
says  Doug  Canty,  partner  in  charge  of  the  KPMG/ 
Baan  practice  in  Toronto.  “They  can  go  into,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  consulting  world  and  become  senior 
consultants  and  project  managers,  or  principals,  in 
consulting  companies.” 

They  also  can  stay  at  a  client  organization  and 


BAAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

TRAINING  TIME: 

Eight  to  10  weeks 

TRAINING  COSTS: 
Negotiable,  depending  on 
company  requirements 

TRAINING  AVAILABILITY: 

At  Baan  training  centers, 
training  sessions  at  Baan 
company  sites,  in-house  and 
third-party  training  providers 
who  are  accredited  by  The 
Baan  Co. 

SALARY  POTENTIAL: 

$50,000  per  year  and 
up  to  six  figures 

OTHER  SKILLS  NEEDED: 
Understanding  of  client/ 
server  technologies  and  archi¬ 
tectures,  object  integration, 
programming,  project  leader¬ 
ship  experience,  Unix  and  NT 
skills  and  industry  knowledge 


rise  through  the  data  process¬ 
ing  ranks,  Canty  says.  “If  they 
have  some  of  the  business 
skills  already,  they  can  go  into 
general  management  within 
the  business  because  they  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  technology 
can  be  applied  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says. 

The  biggest  challenge  with¬ 
in  the  Baan  market  is  finding 
enough  qualified  workers  to 
fill  positions. 

“It’s  essentially  a  market 
where  we  have  to  search  long 
and  hard  to  get  the  skills,  and 
also  we  have  to  create  skills,” 
Nash  says. 

TRAINING  OPTIONS 

To  create  those  skills,  many 
companies  have  their  employ¬ 
ees  train  at  Baan’s  training 
center  or  provide  employees 
with  their  own  in-house  train¬ 


ing. 

“It  depends  on  how  you 
come  into  the  field,"  Canty 
says.  For  example,  Baan  offers 
introductory  training  for  entry- 
level  staff.  It  takes  eight  to  10 
weeks  to  become  trained  in  the  product,  he  says. 

It  involves  an  introductory  course  and  overview 
courses  for  each  of  the  major  functional  areas  such 
as  the  finance  function,  the  manufacturing  func¬ 
tion  or  the  distribution  function. 

“Then  it  can  involve  specialized  training  in  quite 
a  number  of  different  topics,  such  as  electronic  da¬ 
ta  interchange,  manufacturing  planning,  financial 
reporting,  that  sort  of  thing,”  Canty  says. 

Technical  skills  Baan  workers  need  may  include 
an  understanding  of  client/server  technologies  and 
architectures,  object  integration,  programming, 
project  leadership  experience,  Unix  and,  increas¬ 
ingly,  Windows  NT  skills. 

Baan  experts  say  the  most  important  advice  to 
remember  when  seeking  employment  in  this  field 
is  to  evaluate  your  skills  and  make  sure  they  fit  the 
Baan  business. 

“If  you  can  focus  on  the  fundamental  business 
metrics  and  how  your  skills  are  going  to  affect 
them,  you  will  be  head  and  shoulders  above  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  can’t,”  Stine  says.D 

Lee  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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USAA  j  headquartered  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  the  largest 

privately  owned  building  in  tbe  world!  But  contrary  to  size,  over  tbe  last  75 
years,  we've  sustained  a  community  atmosphere  where  state-o  f-tbe-art 
technologies  and  creativity  merge. 

Data  Base  Administrator 

The  chosen  candidate  will  provide  database  management  support  for  one  or  more  data  base 
management  systems  including  mainframe,  mid-range  and  client/server  platforms.  Other 
responsibilities  include  data  base  backup,  recovery,  data  integrity,  physical  implementation, 
performance  and  tuning,  disaster  recovery,  application  support  and  new  technology 
implementation.  This  position  will  also  provide  on-call  support,  infrastructure  development 
and  enabling  industry-leading  data  base  applications. 

The  qualified  candidate  must  possess  at  least  two  years'  data  base  application  programming 
or  data  base  administration  experience  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  data  base 
platforms:  DB2  for  OS/390  or  MVS/ESA;  IMS;  Oracle;  Microsoft  SQL  Server;  Tandem;  DB2 
Common  Server  or  DB2  Universal  Database. 

Preferably,  the  candidate  should  have  at  least  two  years’  data  base  administration  experience 
with  at  least  one  of  the  following  multi-user,  networked  data  base  platforms:  DB2  for  OS/390 
or  MVS/ESA  and  above;  IMS;  Oracle  7  and  above;  Microsoft  SQL  Server  6.5  and  above; 
Tandem  Non-Stop  SQL/MP  3.2  and  above;  DB2  Common  Server  2.x  or  DB2  Universal 
Database  V5.  Other  preferred  qualifications  include  experience  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  operating  systems:  OS/390  or  MVS/ESA;  AIX;  Sun  Solaris;  Windows  NT  Server  or 
Tandem  Non-Stop  Kernel.  The  candidate  should  also  preferably  have  experience  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following  technologies:  IMS  or  DB2  data  sharing;  offsite  disaster  recovery;  high 
availability  cluster  configurations;  multiple  node  management;  Oracle  Parallel  Server. 
Experience  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  tools,  utilities  and  data  access  languages  is  a 
plus:  TSO/ISPF;  JCL;  IDCAMS;  SQL;  DL/1;  Shell  script  programming;  REXX;  BMC  data  base 
utilities;  and  Tandem  utilities. 

Enjoy  exceptional  benefits  including  a  relocation  package,  medical/dental/life  insurance, 
401  K,  tuition  reimbursement,  4-day  work  week,  business  casual  dress  and  a  team 
environment.  For  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to: 


USAA 

9800  Fre  tlericksbur^  Rd. 

San  Antonio,  TX  78288-0055 
FAX:  (210)  498-1489 


Email:  k 


@usa 


uwamuraW  usaa.com 


Refer  to  #80-0700-010/AMK 


USAA 
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ATM  Network  Consultant  is 
responsible  for  technical  sup¬ 
port  for  sales  of  ATM  products. 
Duties  include  providing  Pre¬ 
sales  technical  support  for  High 
Speed  Networking  such  as, 
ATM  (Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode)  and  LAN  and  WAN  tech¬ 
nology.  Will  consult  with  clients 
on  network  solutions  using  ATM 
and  Networking  theory,  princi¬ 
ples  of  Wide  Area  Networking 
(WAN),  concepts  of  intercon¬ 
nection  networks  and  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation,  knowledge  of 
networking  protocols  such  as 
FDDI,  TCP/IP,  x.25,  Netbios. 
and  SNA.  Will  configure  and 
trouble  shoot  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  using  tools  such  as 
Protocol  Analyzer.  Will  be 
responsible  for  promoting  prod¬ 
ucts  by  developing,  delivering 
seminars  and  presentations  at 
various  conferences  and  trade 
shows  world  wide.  Require¬ 
ments  are  MSCS  or  MSEE  with 
3  yrs  exp  in  job  or  3  yrs.  exp  as 
a  Network  Systems  Engineer 
Salary,  $70,096.00  per  year  40 
hour  work  week:  8:15  am  to 
5  00  pm,  M-F.  Send  2  copies  of 
your  resume  to  Case  #71736, 
P.O  Box  8968,  Boston,  MA 
02114.  EOE.  Applicants  must 
be  US.  workers  eligible  to 
accept  employment  in  the 
United  states  on  a  full-time 
basis. 


Consultant/Software  Engineer. 
40  hrs/wk,  9am-5pm.  $70,000/ 
yr.  Design,  develop,  implement 
&  test  software  for  client  serv¬ 
er  based  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Firmware 
development  for  peripheral 
devices  with  embedded  sys¬ 
tems  &  real-time  operating 
systems.  Graphical  user  inter- 
face(GUI)  programming  & 
design.  Tools:  UNIX;  Windows; 
Windows  NT;  OS/2;  X/Wind- 
ows.  *M.S.  in  Computer 
Science  or  Electrical  Engr'g  as 
well  as  1  yr  in  job  offered  or 
Senior  Systems  Analyst 
required.  (‘B.S.  +  5  yrs  of  pro¬ 
gressively  more  advanced 
experience  acceptable  in  lieu 
of  M.S.)  Previous  experience 
must  include:  UNIX;  Windows; 
OS/2;  real-time,  multi-tasking 
embedded  systems;  design  of 
firmware.  40  hrs/wk,  9am-5pm. 
$70,000/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attention: 
Brenda  Kelly,  Reference  #V-IL- 
17656-K.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  Fast-Growing  National  Consultancy  Offers  Exciting 
Opportunities  For  Top  Quality  Professionals. 

Pro|ect  Managers 
Team  Leaders/Consultants 

•  Long-Term  Career  Opportunities 

•  Short-Term  And  Long-Term  Contract  Opportunities 

Experience  in  all  SAP  R/3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  • PeopleSott*Baan 

Performance-Based  Compensation  provides  exciting  opportunities 
for  experienced  professionals.  (To  $250K  OR  $150  per  hour  for 
experienced  SAP  experts) 


Please  fax  resumes  to  516-625-0740 
or  visit  us  at  http7/www.  iprr.com 


OREGON  WBE5T 

CONSULTING 


Enjoy  the  Pacific  Northwest  lifestyle  with  the  best  of  the  BEST. 
Projects  range  from  new  development  for  mainframe  developers 
to  designing  solutions  for  complex  systems  integration  challenges. 
Excellent  partnering  relationships  with  client  bose.  Generous 
solaries  -  cafeteria-style  benefits  -  constant  training  opportunities. 
To  learn  how  you  can  benefit  from  our  growth  needs,  contact  or 
send  resume  to: 

BEST  Consulting 

700  N.E.  Multnomah,  Suite  1100 
Portland,  OR  97232 

(503)  236  5776  (  503)  236-5784  FAX 
besfpdx@beslnet.com 
www.bestnel.com  (Portland  Branch) 


•  DB2  •  (obol  •  CIG 

•  Sybase  DBA  •  DB2  DBA 

•  Visual  Basic  •  MS  VIS  C++ 

1-800-224-1286 


CORPORATE 
1  CHIN  1C  A  . 
RECRUITING 
COIN  FERENCE 


COMI  JTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 
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Programmer/Analyst:  3  posi¬ 
tions  available  in  design  & 
development  of  Windows  simu¬ 
lation  programs  &  systems. 
Design  and  develop  computer 
software  system,  applying  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques  of  com¬ 
puter  science,  engineering  and 
mathematical  analysis;  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design  within 
time  and  cost  constraints. 
Performs  the  above  duties  in 
using  the  following  tools  and 
skills:  Real-time  Program  Devel¬ 
opment,  Computer  Graphics, 
Object  Oriented  Design  &  Pro¬ 
gramming,  Algorithm  Design, 
Simulation  Program  Develop¬ 
ment.  Must  have  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science.  Must  be  pro¬ 
ficient  in  Visual  C/C++  and  OLE 
Automation. $53, 01  O/Yr. 
40hrs/wk.  Send  resume  by 
April  9,  1998  to  Jim  Hall,  7340 
McGinnis  Ferry  Rd.,  Suwanee 
GA  30024. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  pro¬ 
vide  on-site  consultancy  for  de¬ 
sign,  analysis,  development,  test¬ 
ing  and  implementation  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  applications 
software  on  IBM  AS/400  and 
Windows  with  PowerBuilder, 
Oracle/Sybase  relational  data¬ 
base  systems  or  ODBC  data¬ 
base  management  systems  and 
Case  tool  Obsydian.  Reguire: 
M.S./M.B.A.  with  major  in 
Computer  Science/Information 
Systems  and  one  year's  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  as 
Applications  Consultant.  50% 
travel  to  client  sites  within  the 
United  States  required.  Experi¬ 
ence  must  include  software 
development  with  Case  tool 
Obsydian  Salary:  $65,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:00pm,  40 
hours  per  week,  M-F.  Apply  with 
resume  to:  Todd  R.  Wolff,  Vice 
President,  DP  Solutions,  Inc., 
210  Interstate  N.  Parkway,  Suite 
700,  Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


PROGRAMMER  -  Software  de¬ 
velopment,  data  analysis,  devel¬ 
op  complex  statistical  reports 
using  SQR  Reportwriter,  design 
computer  -  telephony  Integration 
Systems  by  creating  Dynamic 
Link  Files  using  DELPHI,  refer¬ 
encing  these  with  Microsoft 
Access,  interfacing  with  TSAPI 
server  operating  on  Novell  Net¬ 
ware  which  in  turn  interfaces  with 
PBX  switch.  Applicant  must  have 
at  least  a  Master's  degree  in 
Industrial  Engg/Comp.  Sc./Comp. 
Engg.  with  6  months  exp.  in  the 
job.  Salary  for  a  40hr  week  M-F 
9a-5p  is  $49,500.00  yrly.  Send 
resumes  only  to  Chris  Eisdorfer 
c/o  Techion  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration,  4000  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Suite  755  South,  Hollywood, 
Florida  33021.  Reference  1234. 


BAY  SEARCH 
iROUP 

National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

wwvv.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle.  S.  ,  BASE  UNIX, 
Visual.  Basic,;  PowerBuilder, 
Wt  b  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fan:  1-888-737-9889 


e 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANA¬ 
LYST  III  -  Duties  to  incl.  assuming 
leadership  role  in  ensuring  avail, 
and  functionality  of  Postal 
National  Applications  on  the  dis¬ 
trict  VAX  Platform;  mentoring  and 
leading  junior  sys.  specialists; 
providing  sys.  and  applic.  man¬ 
agement  in  accordance  w/  FCSC 
defined  standards  and  policy; 
ensuring  conformance  w/  Postal 
security  require.;  developing  and 
implementing  standardized  DCI 
procedures  w/  automate  system 
and  application  management  and 
maintenance  funct.;  and  working 
w/  VMS  System  management, 
C,  C++,  DCL  Prog.,  VAX  Calling 
Stan.,  Q  Management,  Backup 
Recovery,  TCP/IP,  DEC  NET,  and 
Run  Time  Library.  Min.  req. 
include  at  least  a  Bachelors  in 
Comp.  Sci.  and  2  years  exp.  in  job 
offered.  Sal.  is  $63,024  per  year 
incl.  certain  benefits.  40  hrs  wk. 
Hours  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m..  Position 
req.  govt,  clearance.  Interest, 
appl.  should  apply  in  person  or 
send  !wg  resumes,  incl.  SS#  to: 
Job  Service,  Job  Order  # 
NC7278161  and  DOT  030.167- 
014,  700  Wade  Ave.,  P.O.  Box 
27227,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  design,  develop,  test, 
implement,  maintain  and  support 
software  systems  for  various 
business  management  applica¬ 
tions  (distribution  and  financial 
operations)  on  AS/400  under 
OS/400  using  SDA,  RLU,  SEU, 
DBU,  EZVIEW,  HAWKEYE, 
PDM,  CASE  tools,  SYNON/2E, 
SQL,  CL/400,  CLLE,  RPG/400, 
COBOL/400,  Netware,  Foxpro 
and  JD  Edwards  software;  Act  as 
the  technical  lead  on  multiple 
projects,  analyze  user  require¬ 
ments,  coordinate  the  work  of 
junior  programmers,  prepare  pro¬ 
ject  plans  and  cost/time  esti¬ 
mates.  Require:  M.S  degree  in 
Computer  Science  with  four 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Software  Engi¬ 
neer.  Salary:  $66,000/yr.,  8  AM  to 
5  PM,  M-F.  Send  resume  to: 
Prasad  Vedala,  IS  Director, 
Waffle  House,  5986  Financial 
Drive,  Norcross,  GA  30071;  Attn. 
Job  BJ 


Programmer:  develop  relational 
database  systems  and  graphic 
user  interfaces  utilizing  Btrieve 
DBMS,  Magic  Database  Devel¬ 
opment  Tool,  Relational  Database 
Structure  and  Design,  PL/B  and 
C.  Must  have  minimum  Bachelor's 
in  Computer  Science,  two  years 
experience  in  job  (or  Master's  w/o 
experience),  minimum  6  months 
employment  or  lab  experience  in 
C,  GUI,  and  database  application 
tool,  and  present  proof  of  legal 
authority  for  full-time  employment 
in  the  U  S.  M-F,  8:30AM-5:30PM, 
$41,974.00/yr.  Those  interested 
and  qualified,  send  resume,  or 
apply  in  person,  to  GA  Dept.  Of 
Labor  Job  Order  GA  6198981, 
2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd,  ATL,  GA 
30329,  or  the  nearest  GA  DOL 
Field  Service  Office. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST.  Ana¬ 
lyzes  user  requirements,  pro¬ 
cedures  and  problems  to  auto¬ 
mate  processing  or  to  improve 
existing  computer  system. 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  Engineering  or 
Math-related,  and  2  yrs.  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  required. 
Must  be  able  to  travel.  Two 
years  experience  C,  C++, 
VC++,  MFC,  OLE,  Visual  Basic 
required.  $53,000/yr.  Interested 
applicants  apply  by  resume  to 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #  GA  6201374, 2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Road,  N.E., 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the  near¬ 
est  Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Sftwr  Developers:  Design,  devlp, 
implem't  &  test  client/server 
(CS)  applic’ns  w/  PowerBuilder 
(PB)  &  OOP  Methodo'gy;  Pro¬ 
vide  client  w /  PB  train’g,  moni- 
tor’g  &  co-devlp’t;  Design, 
devlp,  maintain  &  test  GUIs  w/i 
CS  architecture  w/  Stored 
Procedure  for  database  man- 
agem’t  w /  DB2;  Design  data¬ 
base  models,  optimize  data¬ 
base  mngmt  &  train  users  CS  & 
PB  program'g.  BS  in  Electron's 
Eng'g  &  2  yrs  in  any  sftwr  posi’n 
w /  exp’ce  in  PB,  PowerFrame  & 
DB2.  $45,700/yr.  40h/w,  8-5, 
Resume  to  FDLES,  1 320  Exec. 
Ctr.  Dr.  #110,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399.  Job#FL-1 752240 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Proven  ability  in  Physical 
Database  Design;  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  Backup  and 
Recovery  methods,  Oracle 
Distributed  Databases,  Data¬ 
base  performance  tuning; 
Experience  in  developing  pro¬ 
cedures,  packages,  functions 
and  database  triggers  using 
PL/SQL  for  server  end  pro¬ 
cessing;  Strong  working 
knowledge  in  using  ORACLE 
CASE  *  Designer  to  produce 
Entity  Relationship  Diagrams 
(ERD)m  Data  Flow  Diagrams 
(pFD),  Functional  Hierarchy 
Diagrams,  Oracle  tool  set  SQL 
'Forms,  SQL  'Report  writer, 
SQL  'Plus.  The  job  duties  are: 
Creation  &  Configuration  of 
the  Regional  '  Database. 
Setting  up  data  replication 
between  master  and  slaves, 
Coding  scripts  to  monitor  per¬ 
formance.  Requires  Bachelors 
in  Science  or  Computers  with 
two  years  experience  in  soft¬ 
ware  development.  40  hours 
per  week  at  $55,000/-  per 
year.  Please  send  resume  to 
Case  #  71714,  PO  Box  # 
8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


PROGRAMMER  (Job  location: 
Tallahassee,  FL)  to  design,  de¬ 
velop,  deploy  and  maintain  client/ 
server  applications  using  tools 
such  as  PowerBuilder,  APOL, 
Oracle,  MS-Access,  Visual  Fox¬ 
Pro,  Paradox,  Lotus  Notes, 
C/C++  to  interact  with  Oracle  or 
Alpha  databases;  use  object  ori¬ 
ented  programming  scheme;  use 
S-Designer,  SQL  and  PL/SQL  to 
design  and  maintain  databases; 
design,  develop  and  maintain 
web  site  using  Netscape  Netsite 
Communications  Server,  Visual 
FoxPro  and  Foxweb;  participate 
in  all  facets  of  Joint  Application 
Development  (JAD)  with  clients; 
use  Windows,  Windows  95, 
Windows  NT,  UNIX,  Banyan 
Vines.  Require:  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science,  with  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  perform  stated 
duties,  may  be  substituted  for 
B.S.  and  2  years  experience. 
Salary:  $32,000  per  year,  8  am  to 
5  pm,  40  hours/week,  M-F.  Mail 
resume  to:  FDLES  Bureau  of 
Operations,  1320  Executive 
Center  Drive,  Suite  110, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0667. 


Sr.  Software  Engineer.  Duties: 
Design  and  develop  call  switch¬ 
ing  software  functionality  for 
advanced  wireless  telecommuni¬ 
cations  system  targeted  at  inter¬ 
national  markets  based  on  object 
oriented  development  techniques 
including  CORBA  technology. 
Analysis,  design,  code,  test,  sup¬ 
port  and  maintain  specified  fea¬ 
tures  and  functionality  for  the 
platform  product.  Program  and 
implement  C++  call  processing 
software  using  advanced  object 
oriented  software  tools  including 
OSI  communications  and  TCP/IP 
protocols  and  Orbix.  Work  with 
product  development  teams  to 
define  interfaces  between  the 
platform  and  network  manage¬ 
ment  layers.  Maintain  and  sustain 
software  in  the  field.  Requires: 
B.S.  or  foreign  equiv.  and  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  2  yrs. 
exp.  as  a  Sr.  Development  Ana¬ 
lyst.  Concurrent  exp.  must  in¬ 
clude  2  yrs.  exp.  in  object-orient¬ 
ed  design  and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  C++, 
CORBA  and  TCP/IP.  EOE.  40 
hrs/wk;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Salary:  $63,31 5/yr.  Send  resume 
(no  calls)  to:  Alice  Pennington, 
Celcore,  Inc.,  3800  Forest  Hill 
Irene  Rd.,  Memphis,  TN  38125. 


Analyst/Programmer.  $45,000 
per  year.  40  nra/wk  -  8  am  to  5 

pm.  Immediate  opening  within  a 
firm  located  in  Ridgeland,  Missi¬ 
ssippi.  Will  be  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
sign,  development  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  applications  programs 
which  enhance  the  employer's 
business  objectives.  More  specif¬ 
ically,  will  be  writing  applications 
utilizing  Gupta  SOL  Windows; 
Programs  requiring  utilization  of 
object  oriented  programming  lan¬ 
guages  (Visual  C++,  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic),  and  developing  applications 
in  a  Client/Server  environment. 
Will  also  be  required  to  main¬ 
tain/support  front  end  applica¬ 
tions  and  modify  according  to 
ongoing  requirements,  and  ad¬ 
minister  Oracle  Database.  Re¬ 
quire  a  M.S.  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence.  Graduate  education  must 
have  included  at  least  one  year  of 
verifiable  experience  in  program¬ 
ming  in  Visual  C++,  working  with 
Oracle  database  and  develop¬ 
ment  ot  applications  in  a  Client/ 
Server  environment.  Send  resu¬ 
me  to  Mississippi  Employment 
Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
13348,  5959  1-55  N  Frontage 
Road.  Jackson.  MS  39236-3348 
Job  offer  No.  MS2819397.  EOE. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Pro¬ 
ven  ability  in  using  Visual  C++, 
MFC  Windows  SDK,  OLE 
Automation  and  third  party  tools 
to  develop  windows  based  GUI 
applications;  Demonstrated  abili¬ 
ty  in  Object  Oriented  Progr¬ 
amming  (Oops)  using  C++,  C 
and  Object  Oriented  Techniques 
to  design  and  develop  Object 
Oriented  Systems;  Experience  in 
developing  DLLs  using  MFC  and 
SDK  and  ability  to  use  Windows 
Sockets,  MFC  Socket  classes 
and  ODBC;  Strong  working 
knowledge  in  producing  Entity 
Relationship  Diagrams  (ERD) 
and  Data  Flow  Diagrams  (DFD), 
writing  stored  procedures,  func¬ 
tions  and  Database  triggers 
using  Microsoft  SQL  Server  to 
design  and  develop  RDBMS 
applications.  The  job  duties  are: 
Analyze,  design  and  develop  the 
system  for  providing  the 
client/server  Business  solutions. 
Design  the  object  model,  user 
interface  and  develop  the  user 
interface  and  front  end  process¬ 
ing  using  Visual  C++,  MFC, 
ODBC  and  Windows  sockets  in 
the  windows  environment. 
Develop  the  back  end  using  SQL 
server  procedures  and  triggers. 
Ability  to  implement  the  project 
management  in  the  software 
development  life  cycle.  Requires 
Bachelors  in  Computer  Science 
with  two  years  experience  in  soft¬ 
ware  development.  40  hours  per 
week  at  $62,000/-  per  year. 
Please  send  resume  to  Case  # 
71723,  PO  Box  #  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


C++  Software  Analyst  II  (multi¬ 
ple  positions).  Design,  and 
develop  business  logic  functions 
behind  warehouse  management 
software  system  using  object-ori¬ 
ented  C++  and  CORBA  on  a 
Unix  platform  with  an  Oracle 
database.  Utilize  class  design 
and  class  implementation.  One 
year  experience  with  C/C++ 
development.  $53-65K  depend¬ 
ing  on  exp:  Microfocus  Cobol 
Software  Analyst  II  (multiple 
positions).  Design  develop, 
code  and  test  warehouse  man¬ 
agement  software  system  func¬ 
tionality  using  MicroFocus  Cobol 
on  a  Unix  platform  with  an  Oracle 
Database.  1  year  development 
exp.  With  Mic-rofocus  Cobol.  $53- 
65K  depending  on  exp.: 
Database  Administrator  I  (mul¬ 
tiple  positions).  Assist  in  data¬ 
base  implementation  and  provide 
support  to  users  on  database 
applications  across  platforms  uti¬ 
lizing  knowledge  of  Unix  and 
Shell  programming  as  well  as 
SQL,  PLVSQL.  Requires  1  year 
as  database  administrator. 
Salary  from  $53-58.4K  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  All  positions 
require  BS  in  technical  discipline 
(computer  science,  information 
technology,  math,  engineering  or 
physics).  Apply  to:  L.  Lurey, 
Manhattan  Associates,  LLC, 
2300  Windy  Ridge  Pkwy.,  7th 
Floor  N.,  Box  0304,  Atlanta,  GA 
30339 


Anal/Prgmr  (Atlanta,  GA)  Meet 
w/nat’l/multinat'l  clients,  EDP  & 
business  users  to  ascertain 
updated  system  rqmts  &  to  ID 
problem  areas,  revise  &/or 
rewrite  systems  &  funct'l  specifi¬ 
cations  as  req'd;  design  &  dvlp 
various  client/server  appls  utiliz¬ 
ing  C,  C++,  UIMX/Motif  &  X- 
Windows  based  appls.  Req'd 
Bachelors  in  Comp.  Sci.  or 
Mechanical  Engineering  +  2yrs 
in  job  offered.  40  hrs/wk,  8-5, 
$59K/yr.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  in  dupl.  to  GA  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Job  Order #  GA61 9891 1 , 
465  Big  Shanty  Rd.,  GA  30066- 
3303  or  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  and  support 
application  software  for 
telecommunication  industry 
clients  using  Informix  RDBMS, 
4GL,  C,  ESQL/C  and  Shell 
programming  on  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms.  Require:  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered;  Extensive  paid  travel 
to  various  client  sites  within 
the  U.S.  Salary:  $65,000  per 
year.  8  am  to  5  p.m.,  M-F. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Eduardo 
Santos,  President,  Custom 
Software  Solutions,  Inc.,  4025 
Leeambur  Court,  Lilburn  GA 
30247;  Attn:  Dept.  PS. 


GrowingCommq 


New  SAP/ERP  Initiative! 

Corning  Consumer  Products  Company  is  a  leading  marketer  and 
manufacturer  of  bakeware,  dinnerware  and  rangetop  cookware. 
Headquartered  in  Corning,  NY,  we  are  embarking  on  a  corporate¬ 
wide,  North  American  implementation  of  SAP/ERP;  offering 
candidates  a  state-of-the-art  environment  in  which  to  apply  their 
skills.  Openings  involve  immediate  project  management  and 
systems  development  initiatives  with  future  roll-out  to 
international  locations. 

SAP  Analysts 

Positions  available  at  various  levels  of  responsibility  for  individuals 
with  at  least  2  years  of  experience  in  the  following  SAP 
module/applications:  Finance,  Sales  and  Distribution  Treasury, 
Production  Planning,  Human  Resources  or  Materials  Management. 
BS  degree  or  equivalent  and  knowledge  of  ABAP  also  required. 

Oracle  Database  Administrator 

Requires  at  least  3  years  experience  involving  Oracle  Database 
Administration  (DBA), UNIX,  AIX,  or  NT,  Oracle  Server  Manager  and 
Oracle  Enterprise  Manager.  Bachelor's  Degree  and  knowledge  of 
Oracle  Performance  &  Tuning  essential.  SQL  is  a  plus. 

Systems  Administrator 

Requires  experience  and  ability  involving  Intel  Based  SMP  Servers, 
NT  Server,  AIX  or  UNIX,  RS/6000  or  IBM  RS/6000,  TCP/IP,  NOS. 

BS  degree  or  equivalent  essential. 

For  detailed  job  descriptions,  see  our  postings  at 
www.ComputerworldCareers.com  or  OCC.com. 

Corning  was  recently  recognized  by  Fortune  Magazine  as  the  #15 
Best  Company  To  Work  For  In  America  and  by  Computerworld  as 
one  of  the  Top  100  Companies  in  the  Computer  Field.  You  can 
learn  much  more  about  Corning  by  visiting  our  corporate  website  at 
www.corning.com. 

Respond  to;  Corning,  Inc.,  Attn:  Frank  Mandicott,  Houghton  Park, 
E-Building  1-14,  Corning,  NY  14831  Fax;  607-974-6933.  email: 
mandicotf@corning.com  Corning  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer, 
M/F/D/V 

CORNING 


Database  Administrator  -  Loca¬ 
tion:  Atlanta,  GA  -  Logical  & 
physical  d/base  design.  Install, 
configure  &  maintain  Sybase 
SQL  server  &  replication  server 
at  local  &  remote  sites.  Create 
logical  devices  &  d/bases.  Disk 
mirroring  master  device  &  log 
devices.  Dvlpmt  of  procedures  for 
d/base  backups  &  recovery. 
Benchmarking  of  results  &  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  strategies.  Log¬ 
in  &  user  mgmt;  maintaining 
proper  security  procedures. 
Migration/upgrade  of  Sybase 
SQL  Server  &  Sybase  Replica¬ 
tion  Server  from  System-10  to 
System-11.  Create  &  maintain 
production  d/bases  in  a  7  days/ 
wk,  24  hrs/day  (7x24)  environ¬ 
ment.  Refresh  various  environ¬ 
ments  from  production  environ¬ 
ment.  Performance  tuning  of 
Sybase  SQL  server  &  replication 
server.  Perform  monitoring  of  the 
SQL  server;  monitoring  memory, 
CPU  utilization,  disk  utilization 
(i/o  usage),  locks/deadlocks,  run¬ 
time  of  queries.  Running  dbcc, 
update  statistics,  d/base  dumps 
&  transaction  log  dumps  on  all 
d/bases  on  a  regular  basis. 
Design  the  distributed  environ¬ 
ment  by  using  architectures  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sybase  replication 
server.  Identify  tables/columns 
that  need  to  be  replicated  from 
primary  to  replicated  d/base. 
Create  replication  definitions, 
function  strings  &  subscriptions 
for  the  distributed  environment 
Use  of  Sybase  SQL  server,  repli¬ 
cation  server,  UNIX.  Erwin,  SQL 
Backtrack,  Windows,  HP  9000 
K460,  HP  486  PC  h/ware.  MUST 
HAVE:  MS  Comp.  &  Info.  Sci., 
Comp.  Sci.  or  Engineering.  2  yrs 
exp.  in  job  offered  or  2  yrs  exp  as 
Comp.  Consultant,  Grad.  Asstnt 
&/or  Database  Admin.  Exp.  need 
only  involve  d/base  admin,  duties 
&  working  knowledge  of  all  above 
hardware/software.  9-5,  40  hrs/ 
wk,  $57K.  Apply  in  person  or  by 
sending  2  resumes  to  Georgia 
Dept,  of  Labor.  Job  Order  #GA 
6197931 , 2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd., 
Atlanta.  GA  30329-3909  or  the 
nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  US. 


Credit  us  with  a 

brilliant  idea. 


Hiring,  developing  and  promoting. ..YOU.  That's 

Brilliant  Idea  #1,  quite  in  keeping  with  A 

Wright  Express'  explosive 

growth  unlimited  future. 

increased  career  opportunities 

and  focus  in  employee 

levels  Brilliant 
the  Wright  Express 
Card,  Automated  information 
management  that  provides 
crucial  vehicle/driver  data  to  .  ;  4B 
fleet  companies  credit' 
financial  operations,  Sound 
like  the  dynamic  innovative 
company  you've  always 
wanted  to  succeed  with?  Then 
join  us  as: 

PROJECT  LEADERS  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 'APPLICATION  DEVELOPERS  . 

Positions  require  project  planning,  systems  analysis  and  design 
background,  and  excellent  coding  skills  FanMianly  with 
COBOL  S  Oracle  preferred  '  S'. 

PRODUCT  DEVELOPERS 

BA  degree.  5- years  related  experience  and  strong  .  .. 

management  expertise 

PRODUCT.  MANAGER 

Position  requires  a  BA  degree  cbupte'wrfh'5- IQ  yea's  ;reiated 
experience  and  knowledge  of  operating  systems  needed 

AdtStiona!  Positions  Include  "V. 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  MANAGER  MANAGER  OF  IMPLEMENTATIONS 

Salaries  are  excellent  benefits  except. ohy  Find  out  more 
about  our  Company,  posit.ons  and  benefits  at  Ou'  W+ght ..  V  "• 
Express  Career  OppoHun.ty  web  pageyTo.  apply.  send,  Tax  cr  » 
e  ma.l  your /esunje  to  Wright  Express  Corporation,  Attn: 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  97  Darling  Avenue, 

South  Portland,  Maine  04106;  fax  (207)  828-5181. 

E-mail:  diane  guiou@wrightexpress.com 

Wright  Express  .s  an  equal  opportun  t.y  employe'. and  ;  ’"'.4 
encourages  diversity  in  Our  workplace  ,  ;  7 


C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  March 

IT  CAREER 


9,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

S  EAST 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Florida  Community  College  j 

Software  Consortium 

The  Florida  Community  College  Software  Consortium  is  seeking 
an  Executive  Director  to  direct,  lead  and  support  the  systems 
needs  of  eight  Consortium  schools,  which  represent  507.  of 
the  State's  community  college  enrollment.  The  preferred  start 
date  for  this  position  (#INSEXD01)  is  no  later  than  July  1, 
1996.  To  qualify,  candidates  must  possess: 

•  a  combination  of  education  and/or  experience  equivalent  to 
a  Bachelor's  degree 

•  at  least  five  years  of  supervisory  experience  in  information 
systems/services  management 

•  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Software  AG  products 
including  ADABAS,  NATURAL  and  CONSTRUCT 

•  effective  leadership,  interpersonal  and  communication 
skills  which  facilitate  interactive  group  development 

Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with  coursework  or 
advanced  degrees  in  Computer  Science,  Business 
Administration  or  other  related  field.  Demonstrated  success 
in  multiple  project  implementations  with  complex  higher  edu¬ 
cation  systems  using  RAD  and  JAD  methodologies  will  also 
work  to  your  advantage.  1 

The  salary  range  for  this  position  is  $66, 562- $69, 666  annu¬ 
ally,  with  no  state  income  tax.  The  selected  candidate  will  also 
enjoy  a  desirable  Florida  lifestyle  and  full  benefits  plan.  For 
immediate  consideration,  please  send  a  completed  application 
or  resume,  along  with  the  appropriate  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  reference.  Applications  and  resumes  must  be  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  Wednesday,  April  1.  Supporting  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  sent  under  separate  cover  to  arrive  by  April  6. 
Official  application  forms  are  preferred  and  may  be  obtained 
from/submitted  to:  Human  Resources  Dept., 
Administration  Building,  Tallahassee  Community  College, 
444  Appleyard  Drive,  Tallahassee,  FL  32304-2895. 

Tallahassee  Community  College  will  be  closed  from  March  9-13 
for  Spring  Break.  If  an  ADA  accommodation  is  needed  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  application/selection  process,  please  notify 
Human  resources  by  March  31.  Phone:  860-922-6104.  TDD 
Line:  650-921-2014.  Florida  Relay:  800-955-8771. 

EOE/AAC 
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is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  consulting  organizations 

in  the  southeast.  Our  client  base  consists  of  Fortune  500 

33 

companies  offering  advanced  technology  opportunities. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  plans,  flexible  benefits,  and 

w 

an  excellent  career  development  opportunity. 

m 

IBM  MAINFRAME 

c/2 

AS400  •  CLIENT  SERVER 

c/2 

OB2  •  1MS/DB/DC  •  COBOL/C1CS 

ADA  •  VISUAL  BASIC  4.0/5.0 

O 

ORACLE  DBA  •  ORACLE  2000 

z 

NETWORK  ENGINEER  •  WINDOWS  NT 

> 

C++  •  UNIX  C/C++  •  SAP 

r* 

PEOPLESOFr  BILLING  •  PEOPLESOFT  HR 

i 

TANDEM  TAL  •  TANDEM 

•— 5 

Y2K  JR/SR  PROGRAMMERS 

> 

SYBASE  DBA  •  SYBASE  •  JAVA/HTML 

SQL  SERVER  •  TESTERS 

■n 

CLIPPER 

mm 

Z 

For  consideration  please  forward  your  resume  and 

o 

salary  requirements  to: 

mm 

e-mail:  keithmm@gte.net 

Z 

Fax:  813-796-4537 

P 

Phone:  813-796-4494 

r  IT.  one  ol  till  nillon's  hailing  telecommunications,  locateO  In 

northern  NJ,  with  a  fully  mashed  national  T3  hack-bone  Is  seeking: 


UNIX  Systems  Administrators 


We  re  looking  lor  an  individual  who  has  a  love  lor  UNIX,  and  the  Internet. 
Qualifications  needed: 

i»  Solans  2.X,  BSDI,  IRIX  (In  an  Internet  Environment) 

•  System  &  Network  Srvs  including:  NIS/NIS+  NFS.  BIND/DNS.  Usenet 
(INN),  sendmal!.  HTTP,  POP,  IRC,  Security.  TCP/IP,  Radius.  SNMP 
•  System  performance  monitoring,  tuning,  configuration 
•  Security  monitoring  detection,  remedial  activity 
I  •  Hostmaster/Postmaster/WeOmaster  roles 
I  •  C,  pert,  *$h  skills  are  important 

|  *  TCP/IP  as  applies  to  the  Internet  Ethernet  switches,  routers.  FOOI 
Please  e  mail  o<  lax  resumes  to  the  attention  otAsmy 
Fas.  201-907-5188,  E-mallasmy@corp. Idt.net 


This  Web  Site 

e-mails  you  with  the  career 
opportunities  you  want. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 

Register  today 
and  use 
CareerMail 

computerworldcareers.com 

Where  the  careers 
find  you. 
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Senior  Software  Engineer  that 
will  design,  develop  and  test 
software  for  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Center  (OMC  net¬ 
work  management  station)  for 
Integrated  Digital  Enhanced 
Network  (iDEN).  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  design  and 
development  of  new  features  for 
iDEN  OMC  including  the  follow¬ 
ing  tasks  to  be  performed  during 
software  development;  require¬ 
ments  specification  and  the  box 
test  plan;  requirements  specifi¬ 
cation  modeling;  software  archi¬ 
tecture,  graphical  design  repre¬ 
sentation  and  integration  test 
plan;  description  of  logic  and 
unit  test  plan  coding;  unit  test 
execution;  and  integration  test 
execution.  Duties  of  the  position 
will  be  performed  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  systems;  SunNet  X.25 

S.25  Communication);  Informix 
iLine  dynamic  server  (Data¬ 
base  Server);  Informix  ESQL 
(Embedded  SQL);  On-Line 
DiskSuite  for  data  redundancy 
and  integrity;  SunOS  4.x  (oper¬ 
ating  system);  Soloris  2.x  (oper¬ 
ating  system);  and  programming 
in  C  and  C++.  Must  have  a 
Master’s  degree  in  Computer 
Systems  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  or  Electrical 
Engineering.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  required  as  a  Senior 
Software  Engineer  or  one  year 
experience  as  a  Software 
Engineer  and/or  Research 
Assistant  and/or  Teaching 
Assistant  or  any  combination 
thereof.  Experience  must  have 
involved  development  of  soft¬ 
ware  to  enhance  global  cellular 
communications  including  req¬ 
uirements  specification,  box  test 
plan  and  requirements  specifi¬ 
cation  modeling;  software  archi¬ 
tecture,  graphical  design  repre¬ 
sentation  and  integration  test 
plan,  description  of  logic  and 
unit  test  plan,  coding,  unit  test 
execution;  and  integration  test 
execution.  40  hours  per  week, 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p  m.,  $54,100 
per  year.  Northwest  suburban 
Chicago  location.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  2 
copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Employment  Security, 
401  South  Street-7  North, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605, 

Attention:  Officer  Lindsey, 

Reference  #  V-IL  18195-L.  No 
Calls.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Software  Engineer  - 
Legacy  Systems  (AS/400)  - 
Multiple  Openings 

Systems  analysis,  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  testing,  debugging, 
quality  assurance,  integration, 
implementation,  post  implemen¬ 
tation  support  &  conversion  of 
complex  on-line  client-server 
based  accounting,  inventory, 
manufacturing,  finance  &  other 
business  application  systems 
using  Relational  Database  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  (RDBMS), 
Fourth  Generation  Languages 
(4GLs)  and  other  software  utili¬ 
ties  in  a  multi-hardware/multi¬ 
software  environment  including 
IBM  mainframes,  mid-range  and 
PC  systems.  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science/Math/Engineering/Scien 
ce/Business  -  Commerce  (or 
equivalent)  and  1  yrs.  experience 
in  job  offered  or  as  Programmer 
Analyst/Systems  Analyst  are 
required.  Must  have  appropriate 
combination  of  skills  as  follows:  1 
of  A  and  3  of  B,  or  1  of  C  and  3  of 
B;  or  2  of  B  and  2  of  C;  or  1  of  A 
and  2  of  B  and  1  of  C.  A)  includes 
software  packages  BPCS,  M- 
ACPAC,  MAPICS;  B)  includes 
languages  RPG/400,  CL,  COBOL/ 
400,  SQL/400,  Query/400,  C; 
and  C)  includes  communica- 
tiorVCASE  Tools  APPC,  APPN, 
SYNON,  AS/SET.  High  mobility 
preferred.  40  hrs/week,  8  am  -  5 
pm.  $55,300  -  $60,000  per  year. 
Qualified  applicants  should  con¬ 
tact  or  send  resume  to  Ms.  Joan 
Lang,  Manager,  Pittsburgh  West 
Job  Center.  320  Bilmar  Drive, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15205.  Refer  to 
Job  Order  *  8032814. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST: 
Object  oriented  analysis  and 
design  and  using  Visual  Basic 
and  SOL  Server.  Requires: 
Bachelor’s  in  Computer 
Science,  Computer  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Computer 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engin¬ 
eering,  Electronic  Engin¬ 
eering,  Mathematics  or  the 
foreign  equivalent;  and  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered. 
$44,000/yr.  40  hrs/wk,  8a-5p. 
Send  resume  to:  SYNTEL, 
INC.,  Attn:  Kimberly  Pocock, 
Manager,  Benefits  &  H.R. 
Services,  2800  Livernois, 
#400,  Troy,  Ml  48083  & 
include  Ref.#:  VB1.  Emp¬ 
loyer  Paid  Ad. 


30  positions! 


PROGRAMMERS,  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS, 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

The  ideal  candidates  will  possess  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4  years  experience  in  an  IBM  MVS 
environment.  Experience  in  COBOL/COBOL2,  and/or 
Assembler,  JCL,  and  TSO/ISPF  is  required.  Experience  in  DB2, 
PowerBuilder  and  Clist/REXX  is  a  plus. 

Data  Warehousing - 


DB2  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  (2) 

Responsible  for  new  data  warehouse  implementations  and 
supporting  existing  data  warehouses.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  DB2  physical  design  considerations,  in-depth  experience 
with  DB2  optimizer  operations  and  SQL  tuning  are  important 
assets.  5-7  years  of  DB2  database  administration  experience, 
preferably  with  large  decision  support  systems  are  required. 

ORACLE  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Senior  level  position  responsible  for  the  support  of  both  opera¬ 
tional  Oracle  systems  and  Oracle  data  marts.  Responsibilities 
include  physical  design  of  databases,  database  monitoring,  and 
application  tuning.  5  years  experience  with  Oracle,  two  of 
which  with  Oracle  Parallel  Server  and  Parallel  Query  Option  in 
an  MPP  or  SMP  platform,  and  considerable  skills  with  the  UNIX 
(preferably  the  AIX  operating  system)  is  required. 

PROGRAMMERS,  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Data  extraction  programmers  with  skills  in  using  PRISM  are 
required  for  developing  and  maintaining  feeds  to  the  data 
warehouse.  Mainframe  COBOL  and  JCL  skills  are  required 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  in  mainframe  develop¬ 
ment.  DB2  application  development  experience  is  required  for 
analyst  level  positions. 


Time  Customer  Service,  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Dept.  CW/398  •  1  North  Dale  Mabry  Hwy 

Tampa,  FL  33609 

Fax:(813)878-6208  •  resumes@customersvc.com  •  EOE/AA 


Come  t 
Vlondu 


Time  Customer  Service,  Inc. 

A  Time  Warner  Company 


Data  Center 


SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  PROJECT  LEADER 

Responsible  for  the  Systems  Programming  group.  7  years 
experience  working  with  OS/390  (MVS)  and  related  sub-sys¬ 
tems  is  required.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  IBM's  OS/390  strat¬ 
egy  and  prior  supervisory  experience  are  preferred. 


OS/390  (MVS)  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

This  position  is  part  of  a  team  that  supports  the  MVS/JES  envi¬ 
ronment.  5  years  experience  supporting  an  MVS  environment 
is  required.  Strong  assembler  and  OS/MVS  skills  are  preferred. 


DB2  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

5  years  experience  supporting  large  DB2  systems  will  qualify 
you  for  this  job.  Strong  installation  and  system  administration 
skills  are  required.  Experience  working  with  Oracle  in  a  multi¬ 
platform  environment  is  preferred. 


CICS  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Responsible  for  CICS  and  related  operating  software.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  5  years  experience  working  with  CICS  in  an  MVS 
environment.  Prior  experience  as  a  CICS  programmer  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Strong  assembler  and  TCP/IP  skills  are  a  definite  plus. 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST  (DASD) 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  4  years  experience  in  a 
large  enterprise  storage  environment  supporting  DFSMS, 

TMM,  DFDSS  and  DFHSM.  Project  management  skills  are  a 
must  for  this  individual  since  the  ever-changing  face  of  storage 
management  requires  interfacing  with  geographically  and  tech¬ 
nically  diverse  groups  of  people.  This  individual  should  also 
have  experience  with  CA-1  and  understand  the  concept  of  vir¬ 
tual  tape.  Also,  SAS  experience  and  exposure  to  NT  and  AIX 
storage  management  practices  preferred. 


Utilizing  advanced  technology,  the  high- 
caliber  information  systems  team  at  Time 
Customer  Service,  Inc.  facilitates  the  flow  of 
information  to  and  from  subscribers  to  Time 
Inc.  publications.  Join  us  and  share  in  a 
range  of  excellent  challenges  and  rewards. 


Applications  Development _ 


COMSYS  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT  market 
with  over  4,000  consultants  nationwide.  Our 
strong  ethics  have  led  the  Portland  branch  to  1 1 
years  of  strong  local  market  leadership  &  local 
success  measured  in  double  digits. 

DMSYS  has  various  openings  in  I’brtland 
and  Seattle  for  consultants  with  3+  years  of 
experience. 

COMSYS  offers  a  competitive  compensation  | 
&  benefits  package.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  mail,  lie  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

COMSYS  Information  Technology  Services 
10220  SW  Orenburg  Road,  Suite  301, 

Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223, 

Faro  (503)  29T3898. 

TeL  (503)  293-2499, 

Toll  free:  (888)  882-8326 


IEF/Composer 

•  Blockmodc,  BSD 

•  Mainframe  background 

Year  2DDD 

•  IDMS,  ADS/O 

•  CSP,  COBOL,  DB2 

•  Assembler 


I  h-mail:  jpatterso 


nsysanc 


|  Web:  http://www.comsysinc.com 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Business 
IT  ^  ;  •  Alliance 
^  y.'  Programme' 


More  Opportunities: 

•  Oracle  Financials 

•  I  1)1 

•  HP3000 

•  AS/400,  RPC 

•  UNIX,  C,  C++ 

•  DB2,  COBOL,  CICS 


Webmaster.  40  hrs/wk,  9am  - 
5pm.  $41,000/yr.  Design  & 
implement  end-user  interlaces, 
using  creative  graphics,  images, 
video  &  audio.  Coordinate  input 
&  display  of  data  &  content,  & 
provide  internal  support  for  the 
development  &  implementation 
of  interactive  distribution  sch¬ 
emes.  Create,  develop  &  support 
advertising  applications  (or  Web 
site.  Systems  administration. 
Tools:  Visual  Basic:  PERL:  C; 
C++;  GIS  (Geographic  Inform¬ 
ation  Systems).  Masters'  in 
Liberal  Arts  or  Graphic  Design 
required.  ('M  S.  in  Regional 
Planning  w/  12  credits  in  graph¬ 
ics  also  acceptable.)  Graduate 
experience  must  include:  1  pro¬ 
ject  each  in  Visual  Basic;  GIS; 
C++;  web  site  development 
Must  have  proof  ot  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  Send  two  copies  ot  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  401 
South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attention: 
Arlene  Thrower,  Reference  #V- 
IL-18528-T.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Austin  Community  College  is  located  in  the  capital  area  of  Texas, 
where  a  wonderful  climate  and  300  days  of  sunshine  abound 
each  year.  Austin  is  one  of  America  s  most  lively  business, 
cultural  and  intellectual  hubs.  ACC  is  the  second  largest 
institution  of  higher  education  in  central  Texas  and  is  a  leader  in 
providing  innovative  educational  experiences  for  its  students.  We  seek  applicants 
whose  interests  will  enrich  our  classrooms  and  whose  presence  will  broaden  the 
cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  of  our  campus  life. 

ACC  is  accepting  applications  Tor  the  following  position: 

Instructor,  Computer  Information  Systems 
(Multiple  positions) 

Application  procedures:  A  letter  of  interest  setting  forth  your  qualifications,  a  resume, 
vitae  or  application,  and  photocopies  of  transcript(s)  must  be  submitted  to: 

ACC,  Office  of  Human  Resources 

5930  Middle  Kiskville  Road 

Austin,  TX  78752 

(512)  223-7305/7534/7573 

Dial-A-Job  (512)  223-5621 

www.austin.cc.tx.us/hr 

An  Equal  Opportunely.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

Minorities  and  women  are  strongly  encouraged  to  apply 


Community 

COLLEGE 


H 
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Opportunities 


In  an  age  when  innovation,  efficien¬ 
cy  and  state-of-the-art  technology 
are  important  business  success 
factors,  The  SABRE  Group  has  a 
significant  competitive  advantage. 
The  SABRE  Group  is  a  muiti-miHion 
do«ar  fbrm  owned  by  AMR,  Corp^  par¬ 
ent  company  of  American  AMnes. 
The  SABRE  Group  is  the  leading 
provider  of  business  decision  sup¬ 
port  tools  to  the  have)  and  trans¬ 
portation  industry. 

To  continue  The  SABRE  Group’s 
position  as  a  premier  company,  we 
develop  leading  edge  technology 
end  hone  our  skills  in  operations 
research,  client-server  technology, 
data  management  and  various 
other  competencies.  The  technolo¬ 
gy  end  s Iritis  originally  created  to 
serve  AMR  have  proven  quite 
attractive  to  a  diverse  group  of 
customers  to  whom  our  technology 
and  skills  we  transferable.  Due  to 
our  unprecedented  growth,  we 
have  the  following  opportunities 
available. 


Please  forward  your  resume 

to  The  SABRE  Group.  P.0. 
Box  582809.  MD311.  Dept. 
CW309.  Tulsa.  OK  74158- 
2809:  Fax:  (918)  292-4206: 
E-mail: 

SABRE  Recruitment-TUl<s  amrcorp.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Director  of  Operations  Automation 
Manager  Information  Services 
Technical  Project  Managers 
MVS  Systems  Programmers 
TPF  Systems  Programmers 
VM  Systems  Programmers 
TPF  Coverage  Programmers 
Capacity  Planner  Programmers 
SABRE  Connectivity  Programmers 
VAX/VMS  Communications  Programmers 
PL1/IMS/DB2  Programmers 
VOS  Systems  Administrators 
UNIX/NT  Systems  Administrators 
Visual  Basic  Programmers 
Informix  Technical  DBAs 
RDB  VAX  Technical  DBAs 
IMS/DB2  Technical  DBAs 
Network  Communications  Analysts 
Field  Engineers 
TPF  Communications 
MVS  Test  Tools  Automation 
SAP/ABAP  Programmers 
Software/Hardware  Asset  Mgmt. 


Do  You  Know  Cindy? 

Cindy  works  for  us. 

20  years  now! 

Where  do  you  work? 

Maybe  you  should  call  Cindy. 

If  you  knew  Cindy  like  a  lot  of  people 
know  Cindy  you  wouldn't  need 
to  read  this. 

Get  to  know  Cindy.  Get  to  know  us. 

DataMasters. 

You  should  meet  our  people. 

Yeah,  we've  got  all  that... 

•  Mainframe  &  PC  positions 

•  Contract  &  Permanent 

•  Medical  /  Dental  /  401  (k) 

•  Referral  Bonuses 

•  Location,  Location,  Location 


DataMasters* 

Since  1971 


l2s 


Business  Solutions  People  &  Technology 

PO  Box  14548  Dept.  CW,  Greensboro,  NC  27415-4548 
536-373-1461  800-DATAMASTERS  Fax  336-373-1501 
http://www.datamasters.com 
email@datamasters.com 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  professional 
who  will  develop  s/w  systems, 
applying  computer  science, 
engineering,  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  analysis,  with  3  years  of 
experience  using  ORACLE 
RDBMS,  SQL'Forms, 
SQL'Plus  and  PL/SQL. 
Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of 
several  limited  fields:  engi¬ 
neering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$60,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
1  016480,  to:  Mr.  Tom 
Dembosky,  Manager,  Office  of 
Employment  Security,  350  N. 
Fourth  Street,  Indiana,  PA 
15701. 


Programmer  Analyst  /  Engin¬ 
eering  &  Scientific  [J.O.N.  GA 
Ga6198424]  (5  Openings] 

Engineering  and  Scientific  pro¬ 
gramming,  including  require¬ 
ments  analysis,  software 
design,  programming,  testing 
and  maintenance:  applying 
engineering  principles  and 
advanced  mathematics;  also 
using  Borland  Pascal.  Boriand 
Delphi,  and  Visual  C++.  Reqs.  1 
yr.  exp.  in  the  job  offered  and  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Electrical, 
Electronic,  Computer  Engin¬ 
eering,  or  its  foreign  educational 
equivalent.  40hr7wk.,  8a-5p,  M- 
F,  $60,000  00/yr.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  send  two  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Department  ol  Labor, 
Job  Order  *  GA  Ga61 98424, 
1535  Atkinson  Rd  ,  Lawrence- 
ville  30243-5601  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Office.  An  employer  paid  ad. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  work  in  the  U.S. 


Direction  in  a  World  of  Possibility 

RSA  specializes  in  bringing  Baan  implementations 
to  many  different  types  of  companies  with  annual 
revenues  up  to  $1  billion.  RSA  has  met  a  broad  range 
of  Baan  implementation  challenges.  We’re  devoted  to 
attracting  and  keeping  highly  qualified  professionals 
with  strong  business  backgrounds  and  technical 
proficiencies  by  providing  our  consultants  with 
competitive  compensation  plans;  including 
medical/dental,  paid,  visa  sponsorship  and 
much  more... 


Tools  Consultants 

Functional  Consultants/All  Packages 
Project  Leaders 
Project  Managers 

27  Inverness  Drive  East,  Englewood,  CO  80112 

303-741-3105/Phone  •  800-886-4912/Toll  Free  ext.  113 

303-708-8680/Fax 

E-mail:  jhead@resourcesupport.com 

Web:  http://www.resourcesupport.com 

Reference  CW-3998 


IMMEDIATE 

NEEDS! 


Long  Term  -  Atlanta-based  positions 
(100%  trav  throughout  Georgia): 

FI/CO,  MM,  HR: 
TEAM  LEADS  (2yr  ) 
SUPER  US  :RS 
TRAINERS 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
e-mail:  slc11@aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


#  STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 

SAP  NATIC  mplementc  on  Division 


Project  Manager.  40  hrs/wk, 
9am- 5pm.  $60.88 1/yr  Lead  pro¬ 
jects,  design,  develop,  implement 

6  test  software  applications  for 
management  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Toots:  UNIX;  MS-DOS;  C; 
C++:  COBOL;  Oracle;  Visual 
Basic;  Visual  C++;  Excelerator; 
MS-Access;  SEI  Capability; 
Maturity  Model;  ANSI/IEEE  stan¬ 
dards;  Project  Workbench.  M.S. 
in  Computer  Science  as  well  as  1 
yr  in  job  ottered  or  as  Prog¬ 
rammer  required.  Previous  expe¬ 
rience  must  indude:  C;  COBOL; 
Orade;  Visual  Basic;  Visual  C++; 
Excelerator.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  ILLINOIS  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SEC¬ 
URITY,  401  South  State  Street  - 

7  North,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attention;  Arlene  Thrower,  Ref¬ 
erence  #V-IL-18531-T.  NO 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 
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Beyond  the  ‘  uit. 


Come join 
the  Family 
in  sunny 
FLORIDA 


igg^i 


Join  JH  Family  Enterprises,  Inc.  in  sunny  Florida  and 
discover  a  level  of  professional  and  personal  satisfaction  that's 
second  to  none. 

As  the  27th  largest  privately-held  company  in  the  U.S,  we  offer  IT 
professionals  opportunities  to  direct  the  future  of  twenty 
leading  automotive-related  companies,  including  Southeast  Toyota 
Distributors,  World  Omni  Financial  Corp.  and  JM&A  Group.  Our 
innovative,  leading-edge  environment  fosters  challenge,  recognition 
and  a  people-oriented  dedication  to  excellence. 

In  addition,  our  superlative  benefits  indude  relocation  assistance, 
medical/dental/vision  coverage,  vehide  discounts,  tuition 
reimbursement,  gain-sharing.  Tear  2000  bonus  plan,  on-call  incentive 
policy,  and  a  profit-sharing  and  retirement  plan  contributed  to  sole¬ 
ly  by  the  company. 

But  professional  rewards  are  just  the  beginning,  because  Florida 
offers  not  only  welcoming  sun  and  year-round  warmth,  but 
advantages  to  suit  every  lifestyle.  Here,  each  day  is  like  a  tropica! 
vacation,  thanks  to  worid-dass  beaches,  worid-renowned  attractions, 
and  sports  and  recreational  opportunities  too  numerous 
to  mention.  As  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  Florida  has  no  state  income 
tax  and  boasts  an  affordable  cost  of  living  and  a  robust 
economy. 

Join  our  leading  team  in  Jacksonville  or  Deerfield  Beach,  Florida, 
and  illuminate  your  future  in  one  of  these  rewarding  capadties. 
Opportunities  exist  at  all  levels  in  the  following  leading-edge 
technologies: 

MAINFRAME 

MVS/ESA,  COBOL  II,  00,  DB2,  T50,  Fileaid,KAM,  JCL,  DP/SNS,  TCP/IP, 
SHP/E 

CLIENT/SERVER 

NT,  Visual  Basic,  C++,  SQL  Server,  Lotus  Notes,  MS  BackOffice, 
ViewStar  Imaging,  MS  Office,  PeopleSoft 

NETWORK 

BayNetworks,  Hubs/Routers,  FDDL  SNA,  Ethernet,  Token  King, 
HP  Opemriew  Frame  Relay,  Internet 

For  immediate  consideration,  send  resume  and  salary  history, 
indicating  desired  position  and  location  preference,  to:  JM  Family 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Information  Technology  Services, 
Attn:  Human  Resources,  120  NW  12th  Ave., 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442.  Fax:  954-418-1410.  EOT 


FAMILY 

RISES, INC. 

Join  our  family,  share  our  success. 


•  DATABASE  ANALYST  • 


Systems  Programmer  III.  Appli¬ 
cant  will  perform  comprehensive 
planning  in  the  implementation  of 
system  software.  Provide  sup¬ 
port  of  system  software  for 
routers,  bridges,  switches,  and 
hubs  through  diagnosis  of  prob¬ 
lem.  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  and  four 
years  related  experience.  Exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  TCP/IP  Suite 
of  Protocols,  specially  OSPF  and 
RIP2  is  required.  Experience  with 
Frame  Relay.  SNA,  Token  Ring, 
Ethernet,  FDDI,  ATM,  System 
View  6000  on  AIX,  Bay  Network 
Routers,  ODS  Switches  and 
Hubs.  PIX  Firewall.  LAN  design 
with  MS  Windows  NT  4.0  Salary 
MinVMonth  $2,919.32  -  Max./ 
Month  $4936.58.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  apply  to:  Florida  Dept,  of 
Labor  and  Employment  Security, 
Information  Management  Center, 
2571  Executive  Center  Dr.,  Room 
101-C  Howard  Bldg.,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  FL  32308.  Tel#  850-921-1406. 


DATABASE  DESIGN  ANA¬ 
LYST  -  INFORMATION  ENGI¬ 
NEER  required.  Design,  devel¬ 
op  and  manage  accounting 
and  financial  based  database 
management  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Use  structured  query  lan¬ 
guage  (SQL)  coding,  statistical 
analysis  software  (SAS),  simu¬ 
lation  techniques  and  UNIX 
utilities  to  write  system  pro¬ 
grams  to  enhance  productivity. 
Design,  maintain  and  update 
intranet  MIS  home  pages. 
Master's  degree  required  in 
Math,  Computers,  Engin¬ 
eering,  MIS  or  any  related  held 
of  study,  plus  one  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  any  occupation  per¬ 
forming  the  job  duties 
described  above.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
in  the  U.S.  Salary:  $33,000/ 
year  for  a  40-hour  work  week. 
Interested  applicants  contact 
the  Oklahoma  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  11654A  E.  21st 
St.,  Tulsa,  OK  74129  (I.D. 
#7209).  Phone  number  (918) 
437-4473.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
#305143.  Ad  paid  by  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  to 
install  systems  in  C++  pro¬ 
gramming  and  object  oriented 
client-server  based  systems 
such  as  Grady  Booch,  XVT 
F>ower++,  Rogue  Wave  Tools, 
h++  and  Sybase  System  10 
Database.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  degree  in  computer 
science  or  related  field,  three 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  and  knowledge  of  C++ 
programming  and  object  ori¬ 
ented  client-server  based  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  Grady  Booch, 
XVT  F*ower++,  Rogue  Wave 
Tools,  h++  and  Sybase  System 
10  Database.  Salary:  $65,000/ 
year.  Working  conditions.  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week.  Apply:  PA  Job  Center, 
120  Merchant  Street, 
Ambridge,  PA  15003.  Job  No. 
7033379. 


Clarluton-Potomac  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Clarkston 

Potomac 


Mid  Market  Strategies  &  Solutions 


If  you’re  interested,  please  fax,  mail  or  e-mail 
your  resume  to: 

Clarkston +Potomac,  Attn:  Recruiting  Director 
2605  Meridian  Parkway,  Suite  100 
Durham,  NC  27713 
FAX:  919.484.4450 

E-mail:  recruiting@clarkstonpotomac.com 
www.clarkstonpotomac.com 

©  1997  Clarkston- Potomac  Group.  Inc.  SAP  is  a  registered  or  unregistered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


Clarkston+Pdtomac  is  a  fast-growing,  entrepreneurial  information  technology 
consulting  firm.  We  help  clients  with  IT  strategies,  project  management,  business 
process  reengineering,  systems  design,  development  and  integration,  and 
organizational  change  management  We  specialize  in  IT  Planning,  implement¬ 
ing  enterprise-wide  packages  like  SAP”,  and  Sales  Automation  consulting. 

At  Clarkston+Potomac  you  can  express  yourself,  be  creative,  practice  consulting 
with  integrity,  quality  and  professionalism.  And  live  where  you  like.  We’re 
looking  for  top-notch  professionals  with  a  Bachelor's  degree,  a  willingness  to 
travel  and  prior  consulting  experience.  Positions  are  available  for  Project  Managers, 
Functional  or  Technical  Consultants  with  experience  in  the  following  areas: 


♦  SAP 

♦  BaaN 


♦  Strategic  IT  Planning 

♦  Sales  Automation 


OUTSTANDING  PEOPLE.  AMAZING  RESULTS. 


Enterprise  Application 
Project  Leaders 

EDS  and  A.  T.  Kearney  have  combined  resources  and  lalenl 
to  provide  Fortune  500  and  International  1000  clients  with 
the  comprehensive  technology'  solutions  they  need.  And  that 
means  staying  with  projects  from  inception  through 
implementation,  and  if  necessary,  beyond.  So  if  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  develop  your  work  from  a  seed  of  an  idea  to 
a  technological  masterpiece,  check  out  the  following 
position: 

BAAN  Professionals 

These  mid  to  senior  level  consultant  positions  require  3  to  5 
years’  experience  implementing  BAAN,  SAP  R3,  Oracle 
applications  and  PeopleSoft  business  software  solutions.  Big 
5  experience  is  preferred  and  candidates  must  have  related 
degree. 

•  100%  travel  required 

Send  resumes  or  requests  for  information  to:  Enterprise 
Solutions,  c/o  EDS,  Attn:  Gail  Houston,  5400  I -eguev  Drive, 
H1-6B-40,  Plano,  Texas  75024.  Fax:  (972)  6054980;  e-mail: 

staffmg@eds.com.  Visit  us  on  the  Web  at  http:/ /www.eds.com. 

Enterprise  Solutions 

ATKEARNEY 

A  JOINT  INITIATIVE 

E/IS  ami  Ike  E/IS  b«fu  are  ngu/rrrd  mark*  of  Elntrumir  Halt  S*slrm*  Control  mm  Copffnfkl  O  1997  EUrlnmir  Dal  a  Sptmw*  Corporal, nm 
All  right*  rmrrrnL  Capgrifkt  C  19117 . A. T.  Kearmr#  All  right*  mmnfl  XT  Krarmeu  am  EDS roo/pamf  is  am  ryual upporlamiljt  rmplmp-r 
m/f/cM  SAP  w  a  rryi*t*rmi  mark  of  S.\P  XG. 


EDS 


Little  Rock  Wastewater  Utility  is  seeking  a  qualified  Individual  to 
provide  significant  technical  support  on  the  design,  implementation, 
and  utilization,  as  well  as  ongoing  support,  for  the  Utility's  database 
systems.  Multiple  servers  utilize  Oracle,  Lotus  Notes,  Arclnfo,  and 
Intellution  that  run  on  Intel/NT  and  Sun/Solaris  platforms  in  a  multi¬ 
site  client/server  environment. 

This  position  otters  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  elements  of 
the  database  environment  and  supporting  infrastructure.  Candidates 
must  have  significant  experience  with  a  major  DBMS,  SQL,  and  ad 
hoc  query  and  reporting  tools.  Experience  with  the  specific  products 
utilized  by  the  Utility  is  highly  desirable  but  not  necessarily  required 
and  may  depend  upon  depth  and  scope  of  experience. 

Applications  for  Employment  and/or  resumes  with  salary  history 
will  be  accepted  through  Wednesday,  April  15,1998  at: 

Little  Rock  Wastewater  Utility 

Attention:  Human  Resources 
221  East  Capitol  Avenue,  3rd  Floor 
Little  Rock,  AR  72202 
Fax  (501)  688-1463 

Interested  applicants  may  call  the  Utility’s  recorded  jobline 
at  (501)  377-1577  or  direct  to  the 
HR  Department  at  (501)  688-1437. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Staff  Engnrs:  Conduct 
research  &  development  in 
high  frequency  micro¬ 
processor  dreuit  design. 
Must  have  exp  in  dreuits 
design  &  simulation  &  lay¬ 
out  of  CMOS,  ROM,  PLA 
&  register  files,  as  well  as 
familiarity  of  CADENCE- 
based  design  tools  &  SKILL 
programming  language. 
Position  in  Austin, TX.  Reef 
M5.  in  Elec  Eng/Comp 
Engr  +  I  yr  exp  or  BJS.  +  3 
yrs  exp.  Competitive  salary. 
Pis  send  resume  w/dipping 
of  ad  to:  IBM  Corporation, 
Technical  Recruiting,  Job 
Code  CWI02.POB  218, 
Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
10598.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
required.  Systems  design 
and  software  development 
using  Oracle  and 
MUMPS  programming. 
Master’s  degree  required  in 
Math,  Computers  or  Engin¬ 
eering,  plus  1  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  duties 
described  above.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate  to  various 
unanticipated  work  sites 
throughout  the  USA  every  4 
to  10  months.  Employers  will 
pay  for  necessary  travel 
between  assignments.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Salary: 
$64, 000/year  for  a  40-hour 
work  week.  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  'Texas 
Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T, 
Austin,  TX  78701,  J.O. 
#TX0240953.  Ad  paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Empl¬ 
oyer. 


Software  Engineers:  conduct 
research  &  develop,  test  & 
maintain  programs,  which 
comprise  a  portion  of  a 
system  product  or  future 
products.  Exp  &/or  back¬ 
ground  in  the  following  areas 
(not  all  req):  C,  C++.  JAVA, 
object-oriented,  DSP  program¬ 
ming  languages,  signal  process¬ 
ing,  language  modelling,  digital 
Audio/ Video  standards,  OLE. 
Active  X. Windows  95,  OS/2, 
AIX.  UNIX  &  Microsoft 
Windows  operating  systems. 
Req:  MS  in  CS/EE/Comp  Eng  + 
I  or  2  yrs  exp  (or  equivalent) 
depend  on  position  or  B  S.  + 
3-5  yrs  exp  depend  on  posi¬ 
tion  in  Austin.TX.  San  Jose. 
CA,  Hawthorne,  NY.Yorktown 
Heights.  NY  or  New  York.  NY. 
Competitive  salary.  Please 
send  resume  w/dipping  of  ad 
to:  IBM  Corporation.Technical 
Recruiting. Job  Code  CWIOI, 
POB  2 1 8, Yorktown  Heights, 
NY  10598.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


Software  engineer,  for  40 
hours  per  week  from  9:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  rate  of  pay 
$980.00  per  week,  providing 
software  engineering  for  digital 
telephonic  switching  systems; 
Implementing  and  testing  P8X 
and  RSU  using  TDAX. 
Educational  requirement 
Bachelor’s  Degree  with  major 
field  of  study  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering.  Experience  required 
one  year  in  the  job  offered. 
Prior  experience  to  include: 
Installation,  verification  and 
maintenance  of  SI  2  digital 
telephonic  switching  system; 
testing  and  verification  of  DID, 
implementing  systems  using 
VAX.  Developing,  coding  ana 
testing  support  programs 
using  C,  S12  Macros.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  all  resumes  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security  401  S.  State  Street-7 
North,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605. 
Attention:  Lindsey,  Reference 
No.  V-IL  18368-L.  An  employer 
paid  ad.  No  calls-send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter. 


DATABASE 

EXPERTS 


Oiv  focus  is  DJL  Technology 


across  the  U  SA  Relo  b  Fees  Pad 


Sr.  DB  Expert  to  $90k+bonu: 

Dynamic,  multi-natl  corp 
Will  lead  corp  database  planning 
Requires  exp  in  multiple  RDBMS. 

DBA/Tech  Support  to  $80k 

Strong  performance  tuning 
Will  support  large  databases 

S/W  Development  to  $80+stock 

C/C+-+ /database  development 
skills  for  hi  tech  software  vendors 

DB  Specialists  $60-120+ 

I  lost  of  opportunities  for  database 
A  C/S  project  mgrV developers 
Large  A  small  companies, 
many  industries. 


HAMILTON 

■  TEOUIOCAl  WBWin.  UK 

PO  Boilll  WeitNgrley.Nr  12411 
914-679-4050  Fax:  914-679-5704 
cwad@hamiltontech.com 
http/:www.  hamiltootcch.com 


Software  engineer  with  3 
years  of  experience  as  a  s/w 
engineer  or  computer  profes¬ 
sional,  who  will  develop  s/w 
systems,  applying  computer 
science,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  analysis,  with  3 
years  of  experience  using 
ORACLE  RDBMS,  Sybase, 
Powerbuilder  and  UNIX. 
Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Master’s  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  physics.  $67,000/yr. 
40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00 
pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job 
order  number  8033079,  to:  Mr. 
Clement  Pizzutelli,  Manager, 
Connesville  Job  Center,  1051 
Moreel,  Box  868,  Connesville, 
PA  15425. 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems, 
applying  computer  science, 
engineering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  3  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  ORACLE  RDBMS, 
and  UNIX;  and  at  least  one  year 
experience  with  SQL*Plus, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle  Forms 
and  MS  Windows.  Analyzes 
s/w  reqs.  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Master's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or  physics. 
$60,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
7033118,  to:  Mr.  Richard 
Introcaso,  Actg.  Mgr.,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  120 
Merchant  St.,  Ambridge,  PA 
15003. 


Software  Engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility  ot 
design;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  expe¬ 
rience  in  DB2,  CICS,  Expeditor 
and  VS  Cobol  II.  Requirements: 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  computer 
science  or  related  field,  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  and  knowledge  of 
DB2,  CICS,  Expeditor  and  VS 
Cobol  II.  Salary:  $56, 000/year. 
Working  conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week. 
Apply:  PA  Job  Center,  2103 
Ninth  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  PA 
15010.  Job  No.  2016815. 


To  develop  and  grow, 
you  need  expostt^e  to 
all  the 
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advertising, 
call  800-343-6474 


Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  You  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


We  re  IBM  Experts: 

•RS/6000 

•ES/9000 

•AS/400 

•Series/1 

•PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


Sc  es  &  Rentals 


✓  Processors 
y  Peripherals 

✓  Upgrades 
✓'New 

✓  Reconditioned 

With  warranty 


-Product  Specialists 

H  -Pretested  equipment 

B  SSSS 

-Flexible  financing 

■ 

-Configuration  planning 

■ 

-Offices  nationwide 

B 

■  -Technical  support 

■ 

1  -Overnight  shipping 

http://www.dafflpseybai.com 
e-mail:  dempsybas@dempseybas.com 


BUSINESS  I  SYSTEMS  i 
2136  Michelson  Drive  ■  Irvine.  Cfl  92612-1304 
Phone: (714)  475-2900  Fax:(714)  475-2929 


Buy  •  Sell  •  Rent  (800)  888-2000 


Computer  Heal  Thyself! 

Repair  Engine™  fixes  most  Windows  problems 
remotely  and  automatically. 


REPAIR  ENGINE  ENVIRONMENT 

Scan  reveals  problem  Server  reports  it 


Windows  95 
Windows  NT 
Windows  3.1 


Administrator  fixes  it  by 
hand  or  enables  AutoFix' 


MS  Windows  NTS 
SQL  Server 
IIS/FP 


Any  Browser 


Repair  Engine  enables  computers  to  self-heal  under  the  administrator’s  control 


“CyberMedia’s  Repair  Engine  has  powerful  features  for  fixing  troubled 
desktop  configurations.  It  fixed  all  the  problems  we  set  up  in  our  tests." 
PC  Week  (January  26, 1998) 

" Automated  management  tools are  the  most  effective  ways  to 

reduce  IS  costs  without  eliminating  the  perceived  value  of  IS." 
MetaGroup  (September,  1997) 


Get  the  Future  Now,  Get  Repair  Engine.  888-350-8550 

VARs  and  Resellers  inquiries  invited. 


CYBERM 


CyberMedia 

3000  Ocean  Park  Blvd,  Ste.  2001 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
www.enterprise.cybermedia.com 


DIA* 


Convert  your  entire  office 
to  indows  95  or  NT... 

during  lunc  i! 


The  all  i 


Q 


Get  the  ultimate 
workstation  cloning 
tool  f  >r  MIS/IT 
from  the  creators 
of  the  original 

<Koi£ 


"...a  roust  for  automating  the 
process  of  installing  Windows  95, 
Windows  NT,  and  OS/2." 


Now  Featuring: 

•  Multi-Casting 

•  NTFS  Resizing 

•  SID  Creation 

ar*?*  - . 

FREE  TRIAL 

www.ghost.com 


Windows  NT/ and  OS/2." 

"ii;a  must  for  most  System  Managers. 


To  order  call: 

1  888.99.GHOST 
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Intel  Pentium  II  300  MMX 


•  512k  Pipeline  Cache 

•  64  Meg  EDO  Memory 

•  Mid  Tower  ATX  Case 

•  5.0  Gig  IDE  Hard  Drive 

•  24x  CD-ROM 

•  1.44  Floppy  Drive 


•  64  PCI  Sound  Card 

•  300  Watt  Spkr.  System 

•  Mouse/pad 

•  Keyboard 

•  Gooseneck  Microphone 

•  Multiple  CD  Sftwre.  packs  J 


$1,359.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately. 


DXM  Computer,  Inc. 

1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

www.dxmusa.com 


Price  reflects  a  2.5%  cash  discount.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


A  Alicomp 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  V7V4,  MV'S,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 

•SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Industry 
experience 
includes : 


•Financial  Services  »Non  Profit  ‘Software  Developers 
•Healthcare  *Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


We  are  the“Boutique”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 

Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


C o m pu t e r wo r I d  March  9,  1998  www.computerworld.com 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 
All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 
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Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 
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Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (614)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 


COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD. 
Circulation  Department.  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham.  MA  01701. 
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Centura  Software . - . 25.0 

Pegasus  Systems  (H) . 23.5 

ObjectShare,  Inc . . . 18.8 

Network  Equipment  Tech . 18.4 

QMS  Inc . 17.6 

American  Mgmt.  Systems  (H) - 15.4 

Infoseek  Corp.  (H) . 14.3 

Egghead  Discount  Software  _ _ 13.8 


Sapient  Corp.  (H) — . 8.56 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H). . 8.31 

Micro  Focus  (H) _ _ 6.00 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp . . . 5.69 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (H) - 5.38 

Pegasus  Systems  (H) . . 4.75 

American  Mgmt.  Systems  (H) - 4.00 

SEI  Corp.  (H) . .3.75 
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CompUSA  Inc . 

SystemSoft  Corp . 

Truevision  Corp  . . 

. -22.6 

. -21.3 

. . -18.8 

Intel  Corp.  . . . 

_ _ -14.3 

Gateway  2000  Inc. . . . 

. . . . -14.2 

Quantum  Corp . . 

. . -14.1 
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Seagate  Technology  . 

L  A  R 

Intel  Corp . 

. . -13.00 

CompUSA  Inc,  — . 

. . . -7.94 

Computer  Sciences . 

_ _ ......7.94 

Gateway  2000  Inc . . 

. . -6.31 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

_ -6.06 

IBM  . . 

. _ . -5.38 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

_ _ -4.81 

^un  Mirrnsvstnms  Inr. . 

. -4.56 

ALMANAC 

Dell  wows  Wall  Street 


Wlith  one  PC  maker  after  another  trimming  prices  and 
testing  the  waters  of  the  sub-$i,ooo  PC  market, 
one  manufacturer  keeps  setting  new  revenue 
records  and  wowing  Wall  Street:  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  (Nasdaq:DELL). 

Dell,  in  Round  Rock,  Texas,  two  weeks  ago  announced  that 
it  had  set  quarterly  revenue  records  for  the  i6th  straight  peri¬ 
od.  Analysts  say  the  announcement  highlights  once  again 
how  soundly  Dell’s  direct-to-the-customer  sales  model  works 
and  how  well  it  serves  the  middle  to  high-end  markets. 

“Dell  has  flatly  refused  to  participate  in  the  sub-$i,ooo  PC 
market,  and  their  recent  earnings  show  that  they  can  stick  to 
their  high  ground,”  says  Art  Russell,  an  analyst  at  Edward 
Jones  &  Co.,  a  St  Louis  investment  company. 

Dell  works  with  its  component  suppliers  to  keep  its  own 
inventory  low  but  still  moves  built-to-order  PCs  in  an  average 
of  five  to  seven  days  after  an  order  is  placed. 

Kimberly  Alexy,  an  analyst  at  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc.  in  New 
York,  says  Dell  uses  its  direct  sales  setup  to  take  advantage 
of  fast-moving  price  reductions  on  PC  components.  Dell’s 
model  takes  “advantage  of  these  component  cost  declines 
more  effectively  than  its  peers”  because  it  can  acquire  and 
sell  these  cheaper  parts  faster,  Alexy  said  in  a  recent  report. 

Wall  Street  has  responded  to  the  glowing  earnings  and 
new  manufacturing  plants  in  China  and  Texas  with  $4  and  $5 
daily  leaps  in  the  firm’s  stock  price.  The  stock  tumbled  $4 
when  Dell  said  it  might  experience  a  few  shipping  delays 
because  of  faulty  video  card  components 

“What  Dell  does  isn’t  magic,”  says  David  Wu,  an  analyst  at 
ABN  AMRO  Chicago  Corp.  in  San  Francisco.  “It’s  so  simple. 
They  have  a  good  plan  and  meet  it.  It’s  the  same  thing  that 
McDonald's,  Wal-Mart  and  Home  Depot  do.” 

—  Stewart  Deck 


DELL-l-CIOUS  DAYS 


Dell's  stock  price  has  bounced  around  recently, 
but  analysts  say  the  company's  future  is  rosy 
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21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

12.75 

-0.75 

-5.6 

CSCO 

68,50 

30.19 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

63.94 

-4.06 

-6.0 

CMNT 

6.38 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

4.19 

0.00 

0.0 

CNCX 

16.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

13.25 

-1.13 

-7.8 

DIGI 

32.75 

17.00 

DSC  Communications 

18.19 

-2.13 

-10.5 

FORE 

35.25 

10.00 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

15.00 

-1.63 

-9.8 

GDC 

9.50 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

4.13 

0.06 

1.5 

CSX 

53.00 

36.13 

General  Signal  Networks 

40.69 

0.13 

0.3 

GTE 

55.75 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

55.00 

0.94 

1.7 

LU 

110.63 

48.88 

Lucent  Tech.  (H) 

107.06 

-2.31 

-2.1 

MADGF 

11.00 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

6.19 

-0.25 

-3.9 

MCIC 

48.47 

27.31 

MCI  COMMMUNICATIONS  (H) 

47.25 

-0.63 

-1.3 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

2.72 

0.03 

1.2 

NTRX 

3.75 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.50 

-0.13 

-7.7 

NCDI 

14.50 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

12.94 

0.19 

1.5 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

16.50 

2.56 

18.4 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

23.63 

0.50 

2.2 

NT 

56.94 

31.06 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

53.81 

0.63 

1.2 

NOVL 

11.13 

6.28 

Novell  Inc. 

10.63 

0.38 

3.7 

ODSI 

18.63 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.88 

0.00 

0.0 

PCTL 

16.63 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

6.66 

-0.47 

-6.6 

PTON 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc.  (L) 

1.09 

0.03 

2.9 

RACO 

4.25 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

2.63 

0.06 

2.4 

RADS 

29.38 

7.00 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

19.75 

0.88 

4.6 

RETX 

7.63 

3.38 

Retix 

4.81 

-0.16 

-3.1 

SBC 

79.00 

49.25 

SBC  Communications 

77.00 

1.94 

2.6 

SFA 

24.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

19.13 

1.31 

7.4 

SHVA 

16.44 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

12.06 

-1.56 

-11.5 

FON 

68.31 

41.88 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

68.31 

2.75 

4.2 

QWST 

38.25 

13.19 

QWest  Communications 

36.50 

0.44 

1.2 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

9.31 

-0.19 

-2.0 

USW 

55.00 

31.13 

U  S  West  Inc.  (H) 

53.69 

2.25 

4.4 

XIRC 

21.63 

7.50 

Xircom 

12.38 

-0.38 

-2.9 

XYLN 

26.38 

12.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

24.00 

-0.50 

-2.0 

PCs  and  Workstatlans 

OFF  -5.9% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

24.00 

0.38 

1.6 

CPQ 

39.75 

14.25 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

28.06 

-4.06 

-12.6 

DELL 

143.88 

30.38 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) 

135.94 

-2.19 

-1.6 

GTW 

46.25 

19.38 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

38.19 

-6.31 

-14.2 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

62.63 

-4.81 

-7.1 

MUEI 

25.38 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

12.13 

-0.94 

-7.2 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

56.63 

0.63 

1.1 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

14.50 

-0.56 

-3.7 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.88 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

43.06 

-4.56 

-9.6 

Large  Systems 

OFF  -3.9% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp. 

17.81 

-2.81 

-13.6 

DEC 

62.63 

25.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

53.00 

-4.19 

-7.3 

IBM 

113.50 

63.63 

IBM 

99.44 

-5.38 

-5.1 

MDCD 

5.75 

2.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.38 

-0.19 

-5.3 

NCR 

43.38 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

32.75 

0.88 

2.7 

PRCM 

18.63 

7.00 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

9.06 

0.06 

0.7 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

20.97 

-0.72 

-3.3 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.19 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.75 

-0.06 

-1.6 

SRA 

60.75 

28.75 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

46.63 

-3.56 

-7.1 

UIS 

18.75 

5.75 

Unisys  Corp. 

18.50 

0.13 

0.7 

Software 

OFF  -0.2% 

ADBE 

53.13 

32.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

44.38 

0.13 

0.3 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

5.38 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.75 

-0.19 

-2.4 

APLX 

12.50 

3.13 

Applix  Inc. 

5.81 

0.19 

3.3 

ARSW 

53.25 

17.00 

Arbor  Software 

41.69 

-2.81 

-6.3 

ARDT 

12.38 

5.88 

Ardent  Software  (H) 

11.50 

0.94 

8.9 

ARSC 

32.50 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

27.13 

-0.50 

-1.8 

ADSK 

51.13 

28.88 

Autodesk  Inc. 

47.50 

-0.88 

-1.8 

BGSS 

45.50 

27.50 

BCS  Systems  Inc. 

44.50 

0.09 

0.2 

BMCS 

80.25 

39.63 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

77.13 

-2.63 

-3.3 

BOOL 

38.50 

19.63 

Boole  and  Babbace  (H) 

35.50 

1.75 

5.2 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  l  Inc. 

8.94 

-0.38 

-4.0 

BOBJY 

14.75 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

13.69 

-0.38 

-2.7 

CAYN 

4.81 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

2.47 

-0.31 

-11.2 

CNTRC 

5.13 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.88 

0.38 

25.0 

CHKPF 

50.50 

16.25 

Checkpoint  Software 

38.75 

-1.75 

-4.3 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cocnos  Inc. 

25.31 

-0.44 

-1.7 

CA 

58.63 

24.88 

Computer  Associates 

51.25 

3.38 

7.0 

CPWR 

45.38 

14.63 

Compuware  Corp. 

41.25 

•2.56 

-5.8 

CSRE 

15.88 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

7.75 

-0.34 

-4.2 

COSFF 

7.13 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

2.13 

-0.06 

-2.9 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.56 

0.19 

5.6 

FILE 

35.50 

9.50 

Filenet  Corp. 

33.00 

-0.63 

-1.9 

FRTE 

30.25 

4.94 

Forte  Software 

5.94 

0.06 

1.1 

FTPS 

7.50 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

2.09 

0.19 

9.8 

GPSI 

35.50 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

30.94 

•1.81 

•5.5 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

36.50 

2.50 

7.4 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

39.22 

•2.28 

•5.5 

IRIC 

20.00 

11.75 

Information  Resources 

14.81 

0.56 

3.9 

IFMX 

17.88 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

7.56 

-0.25 

-3.2 

INGR 

14.19 

6.25 

Intergraph  Corp. 

9.38 

000 

0.0 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.81 

Interleaf  Inc. 

2.91 

•0.16 

-5.1 

ISLI 

21.25 

6.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

14  88 

-0.75 

-4.8 

INTU 

53.25 

21.13 

Intuit  Inc. 

47  56 

0.44 

0.9 

JDEC 

40.63 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

30.75 

•2.25 

6.8 

TLC 

20.50 

5.50 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

18.81 

1.69 

9.9 

LGWX 

12.88 

4.13 

Logic  Works 

11.00 

0.88 

8.6 

MAPS 

14.25 

788 

MapInfo  Corp. 

12.13 

•0.13 

1.0 

MATH 

4.63 

2.19 

MATHSori 

3.16 

0.09 

3.1 

MENT 

13.13 

6.50 

Mentor  Graphics 

10.19 

-0.75 

-6.9 

MIFGY 

59.50 

16.88 

Micro  Focus  (H) 

57.50 

6.00 

11.7 

MGXI 

11.88 

4.50 

Microcrafx  Inc. 

11.69 

0.31 

2.7 

MSFT 

86.00 

43.75 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

81  94 

•3.81 

4.4 

OBJS 

1.81 

0.44 

ObiectShare,  Inc. 

1.78 

028 

18.8 

OMTL 

15.00 

825 

Omtool  Ltd 

11.00 

-0.50 

•4.3 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

26  50 

1.69 

6.8 

PMTC 

62.50 

37.50 

Parametric  Technology  (H) 

60  38 

1  06 

-1.7 

PS  FT 

46  88 

15.31 

Peopiesoft  (H) 

4688 

1  94 

4.3 

PTEC 

18  38 

11  00 

Phoenix  Technologies 

13  00 

0  38 

-2.8 

PSQL 

19.75 

6.50 

Platinum  Software  (H) 

1950 

0.94 

5.1 

PLAT 

31.13 

10.25 

Platinum  Technology 

2619 

0  75 

2.9 

PRGS 

2800 

13.75 

Procress  Software  Corp. 

27  88 

2.50 

9.9 

RNBO 

30  00 

13.75 

Rainrow  Technologies  Inc. 

2363 

•0.63 

•2.6 

REDB 

22.88 

5.00 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

5.25 

-0.50 

8.7 

ROSS 

5.94 

1.75 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

294 

-0.13 

-4.1 

SAPE 

87.00 

30.00 

Sapient  Corp.  (H) 

8506 

8  56 

11.2 

SCOC 

7.38 

3.13 

SCO  Inc 

4  38 

-0.25 

-5.4 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Mar.  6  Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2pm 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

SDTI 

44.38 

21.00 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

33.44 

-2.19 

-6.1 

SOTA 

22.00 

8.88 

State  of  the  Art  (H) 

22.00 

0.13 

0.6 

SSW 

53.25 

27.38 

Sterling  Software  Inc.  (H) 

51.25 

1.94 

3.6 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

26.94 

1.69 

•5.9 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.88 

Sybase  Inc. 

9.94 

0  94 

8.6 

SYMC 

27.75 

12.00 

Symantec  Corp. 

24.78 

-1.47 

-5.6 

SNPS 

47.13 

21.75 

SynOpsys 

33.56 

-1.44 

-4.1 

SSAX 

17.63 

3.88 

System  Software  Assoc. 

7.41 

-0.03 

-0.4 

SYSF 

14.50 

3.00 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP. 

3.69 

•1.00 

•21.3 

BAANF 

46.25 

20.00 

The  Baan  Co. 

43.88 

-1.38 

-3.0 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.50 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.03 

-0.47 

188 

VSIO 

48.13 

18.13 

Visio  Corp. 

40.00 

3.13 

8.5 

WALK 

18.25 

10.50 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

16.94 

-0.06 

■0.4 

WALL 

29.13 

11.31 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

15.31 

-0.44 

2.8 

WANG 

29.59 

16.00 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  (H) 

29.31 

2.13 

7.8 

Internet 

UP&OK 

AMZN 

79.63 

15.75 

Amazon.com  (H) 

76.13 

0.88 

1.2 

AOL 

125.00 

38.63 

America  On-Line 

120.13 

-1.63 

-1.3 

ATHM 

37.50 

16.63 

At  Home  Corp. 

34.88 

0.38 

1.1 

EDFY 

22.13 

8.88 

Edify  Corp. 

16.88 

1.44 

9.3 

XCIT 

50.50 

7.50 

Excite,  Inc.  (H) 

48.38 

0.38 

0.8 

SEEK 

18.44 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp.  (H) 

18.44 

2.31 

14.3 

LCOS 

44.63 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc. 

44.63 

3.13 

7.5 

NSCP 

49.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

19.38 

-0.50 

•2.5 

NSOL 

26.75 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

22.38 

2.25 

11.2 

OMKT 

19.75 

6.50 

Open  Market  Inc.  (H) 

18.38 

1.63 

9.7 

PECS 

25.63 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems  (H) 

25.00 

4.75 

23.5 

PSIX 

9.75 

4.25 

PSINet 

8.50 

0.81 

10.6 

QDEK 

4.00 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

2.06 

0.09 

-4.3 

SCUR 

14.81 

4.75 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

12.00 

0.38 

3.2 

SPYC 

12.00 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

8.38 

0.00 

0.0 

YHOO 

79.63 

14.69 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) 

79.63 

8.31 

11.7 

Semiconductors 

OFT  -5J5% 

AMD 

48.50 

2.69 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

21.94 

-1.88 

-7.9 

ADI 

36.69 

21.00 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

32.13 

-0.63 

-1.9 

CRUS 

17.75 

8.00 

Cirrus  Locic 

10.63 

-0.25 

-2.3 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

8.63 

-0.81 

-8.6 

INTC 

102.00 

62.88 

Intel  Corp. 

77.88 

-13.00 

-14.3 

LSCC 

74.50 

39.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

49.00 

6.06 

11.0 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

22.69 

1.31 

-5.5 

MCRL 

46.88 

13.00 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

37.25 

-0.38 

1.0 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology 

35.50 

1.63 

4.8 

MOT 

90.50 

53.63 

Motorola  Inc. 

53.63 

2.56 

-4.6 

NSM 

42.88 

21.44 

National  Semiconductor 

21.44 

-2.88 

-11.8 

RMBS 

86.75 

26.88 

Rambus  Inc 

44.50 

-1.25 

-2.7 

TXN 

71.25 

35.81 

Texas  Instruments 

55.88 

3.06 

-5.2 

VLSI 

38.69 

16.38 

VLSI  Technology 

18.63 

-1.00 

-5.1 

XLNX 

58.50 

28.50 

XlLINX 

44.88 

0.88 

-1.9 

Peripheral*  and  Subsystems 

OFF -23% 

ADPT 

54.25 

19.50 

Adaptec  Inc. 

24.25 

-2.19 

-8.3 

APCC 

34.38 

15.25 

American  Power  Conversion 

27.56 

-2.50 

-8.3 

CREAF 

29.38 

8.63 

Creative  Technology  Ltd. 

22.38 

-1.56 

-6.5 

RACE 

17.25 

2.13 

Data  Race  Inc. 

2.69 

-0.03 

-1.1 

DTM 

11.13 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

10.13 

-0.19 

-1.8 

EMC 

39.25 

15.88 

EMC  Corp.  (H) 

36.44 

-2.13 

-5.5 

EMLX 

21.25 

10.00 

Emulex  Corp. 

11.13 

-0.50 

-4.3 

ESCC 

35.88 

22.13 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

28.75 

2.00 

-6.5 

EXBT 

16.50 

5.63 

Exabyte 

7.88 

-0.13 

-1.6 

IISLF 

2.06 

0.94 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

1.03 

-0.03 

-2.9 

IOM 

16.75 

7.06 

Iomega  Corp. 

8.94 

0.38 

-4.0 

IPLS 

2.81 

0.94 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

1.88 

-0.25 

-11.8 

KMAC 

35.38 

11.75 

Komag  Inc. 

14.00 

0.38 

•2.6 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

16.25 

0.38 

2.4 

MTIC 

17.88 

3.50 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

14.13 

1.25 

9.7 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

3.75 

0.56 

17.6 

QNTM 

43.25 

16.88 

Quantum  Corp. 

21.69 

-3.56 

-14.1 

RDUS 

0.81 

0.19 

Radius  Inc. 

0.31 

0.03 

11.1 

SEC 

54.25 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

21.88 

-3.19 

-12.7 

SOS 

17.50 

5.00 

Storage  Computer  Corp. 

6.38 

-0.38 

-5.6 

STK 

70.50 

33.25 

Storage  Technology  (H) 

69.56 

-0.06 

0.1 

TEK 

46.44 

32.25 

Tektronix  Inc. 

44.56 

0.25 

0.6 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

16.69 

-1.75 

-9.5 

XRX 

92.25 

54.75 

Xerox  Corp.  (H) 

90.75 

2  06 

2.3 

Services 

UP  02% 

AMSY 

30.00 

15.75 

American  Mgmt.  Systems  (H) 

30.00 

4.00 

15.4 

ANLY 

36.50 

14.19 

Analysts  Int  l 

35.00 

-0.75 

-2.1 

AUD 

63.56 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

63.56 

2.31 

3.8 

CATP 

48.50 

21.25 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

47.31 

1.56 

3.4 

CEN 

48.00 

29.50 

Ceridian  Corp. 

48.00 

1.19 

2.5 

CDO 

42.25 

18.38 

Comdisco  Inc. 

41.25 

-0.38 

0.9 

CPU 

38.00 

15.50 

CompUSA  Inc. 

27.13 

-7.94 

22.6 

CHRZ 

53.50 

17.13 

Computer  Horizons  (H) 

49.50 

3.25 

6.2 

CSC 

113.50 

57  88 

Computer  Sciences 

95.81 

-7.94 

•7.7 

TSK 

49.38 

16.63 

Computer  Task  Croup 

37.75 

-3.63 

88 

ECCS 

11.13 

3.63 

Egghead  Discount  Software 

10.81 

1.31 

13.8 

EDS 

46.75 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

43.13 

•0.75 

-1.7 

ICO 

39.63 

19.75 

Inacom  Corp. 

31.44 

1.63 

-4.9 

INEL 

7.50 

225 

Intelligent  Electronics  (H) 

7.19 

0.50 

7.S 

KEA 

49.13 

14.63 

Keane  Inc.  (H) 

47.69 

1.13 

2.4 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

MicroAge  Inc. 

13.25 

-0.19 

-1.4 

PAYX 

53.38 

25.63 

Patch  ex  (H) 

51.63 

0.00 

0.0 

PMS 

77.19 

41.50 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (H) 

77.19 

5.38 

7.5 

REY 

28.75 

13.75 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds 

21.50 

0.44 

2.1 

SCBI 

22.25 

10.69 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

19.00 

-0.75 

-3.8 

SEIC 

63.38 

18.75 

SEI  Corp.  (H) 

61.50 

3.75 

6.5 

SMS 

78.00 

36.75 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

74.75 

•1.75 

2.3 
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Data  marts  to  R/3  rescue 


R/3  LIMITS 


Factors  that  complicate  data  analysis  inside  R/3 

►  SAP's  report  writer  is  targeted  at  programmers 

►  R/3  reports  look  like  mainframe  green-bar  documents 


►  Manual  coding  may  be  needed  to  build  analysis  tables 

►  Bringing  non-SAP  data  into  R/3  is  difficult 

►  Analysis  queries  could  bog  down  transaction  processing 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1__ 

merkamp,  data  warehouse  proj¬ 
ect  manager  at  Janssen-Ortho. 

The  Toronto  company,  a  $300 
million  Johnson  &  Johnson  unit 
that  sells  prescription  drugs  in 
Canada,  went  live  with  R/3  in 
September.  Now  it  is  building  a 
separate  data  mart  for  sales  and 
materials  distribution  records, 
Sommerkamp  said. 

S-B  Power  Tool,  a  Bosch 
Gmbh  unit  in  Chicago,  didn’t 
even  get  halfway  through  an  ini¬ 
tial  R/3  implementation  before 
tearing  up  a  plan  to  do  its  sales 
reports  within  the  applications. 

Getting  mainframe-based  his¬ 
torical  data  into  R/3  was  impos¬ 
sible,  “short  of  recreating  the 
sales  as  orders”  and  running 
them  anew,  said  Dave  Parris, 
vice  president  of  information 
services  at  S-B  Power  Tool. 


And  SAP’s  reporting  and  que¬ 
ry  tools  were  “not  acceptable  for 
end  users,”  he  added.  “They’re 
very  difficult  for  people  who 
aren’t  computer-oriented  to 
learn.” 

MART  MAKING 

R/3  work  began  at  S-B  Power 
Tool  early  last  year.  By  summer, 
the  company  launched  a  crash 
project  to  build  a  data  mart 
that  could  hold  both  the  SAP 
and  mainframe  sales  data.  Both 
are  scheduled  to  go  into  use  in 
May. 

Barry  Wilderman,  an  analyst 
at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  the  need  to 
break  reporting  and  analysis  out 
of  R/3  is  widespread.  But  it 
often  goes  unrecognized  until 
companies  start  working  with 


the  software. 

“R/3  is  a  great  product  for  lots 
of  things,  but  a  lot  of  [users]  just 
consume  way  too  much  SAP 
Kool-Aid,”  Wilderman  said. 
“They  think  that  once  they’ve 
got  R/3,  they’re  done,  and 
they’re  not.” 

In  July,  SAP  plans  to  release  a 
set  of  warehousing  products  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  easier  for  R/3 
buyers  to  build  companion  anal¬ 
ysis  databases.  SAP  is  now  beta¬ 
testing  the  Business  Informa¬ 
tion  Warehouse  (BIW)  tools 


with  a  dozen  users  worldwide 
and  will  begin  a  controlled  roll¬ 
out  to  about  70  sites  next 
month. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED 

Users  “will  certainly  see  an  im¬ 
provement”  over  what  SAP  now 
offers  for  creating  and  analyzing 
reports,  including  Windows  in¬ 
terfaces  and  support  for  Excel 
spreadsheets,  said  Kevin  Mc¬ 
Donald,  initiatives  manager  for 
BIW  at  SAP’s  U.S.  subsidiary  in 
Philadelphia.  BIW  will  be  show¬ 


cased  at  an  SAP  conference  in 
San  Francisco  this  week. 

Other  tools  also  are  appearing 
that  promise  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  heavy-duty  manual 
coding  users  have  to  do  to  set  up 
data  warehouses  for  R/3.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Acta  Technology,  Inc.  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  this  week  plans 
to  ship  software  that  automati¬ 
cally  builds  programs  to  pull  da¬ 
ta  out  of  R/3. 

Janssen-Ortho  and  S-B  Power 
Tool  are  using  a  beta  version  of 
the  ActaLink  tool.  So  is  Church 
&  Dwight,  which  plans  to  turn 
on  both  R/3  and  a  data  ware¬ 
house  next  month. 

SAP’s  BIW  tools  might  make 
it  easier  to  keep  Church  & 
Dwight’s  vital  daily  sales  reports 
in  R/3  formats,  said  Mike  Pane- 
sis,  director  of  MIS  at  the  $575 
million  maker  of  baking  soda  in 
Princeton,  N.J. 

“But  we  really  can’t  wait  for 
them,”  he  added.  “We’re  going 
live  now.”D 


HP  Unix  servers  pump 
up  for  Web,  warehouses 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO.’S 

high-end  Unix  servers  just 
climbed  a  little  higher. 

The  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  company 
last  week  introduced  top-of-the- 
line  additions  to  its  HP  9000  K- 
class  family  of  Unix  servers. 
They  feature  faster  processors, 
greater  scalability  and  more  ex¬ 
pansion  capabilities. 

Powered  by  up  to  six  of  HP’s 
new  64-bit  240-MHz  PA-8200 
processors,  the  servers  are 
aimed  at  data  warehousing, 
database  and  World  Wide  Web 
server  application  markets. 

The  HP  9000  K380  and  K580 
systems  can  support  up  to  8G 
bytes  of  RAM  and  up  to  nine  I/O 
expansion  slots. 

The  new  servers  meet  the  up¬ 
grade  needs  of  existing  users 
while  providing  only  feature  sets 
that  exist  already,  said  analyst 
James  Garden  at  Technology 
Business  Research,  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H.  “It  is  a  pretty 
straightforward  evolution  of  its 
high-end  Unix  line,”  he  said. 

But  upgrades  are  vital  for  us- 
eis  at  a  time  when  a  slew  of  fast- 
growing  applications  are  blow¬ 
ing  the  tops  off  the  servers  put  in 
place  to  handle  them,  he  said. 

Ridi  Products  Co.,  a  $1  billion 


food  products  company  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  is  a  good  example. 
Just  two  years  ago,  the  company 
bought  several  of  HP’s  K-class 
servers  to  run  many  of  its  large 
companywide  applications. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  those 
applications,  especially  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  sales  and  marketing 
and  a  data  warehouse,  left  the 
company  scrambling  to  find 
more  hardware  horsepower. 

“From  an  expansion  point  of 
view,  I  can  build  on  the  capa¬ 
bility  I  already  have”  by  simply 
moving  the  bigger  applications 
to  the  new  HP  servers,  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Sellitto,  director  of  techni¬ 
cal  services  at  Rich  Products. 

The  Janus  mutual  fund  com¬ 
pany  in  Denver  uses  several  K- 
class  servers  as  database,  appli¬ 
cation  and  data  warehouse  serv¬ 
ers.  “The  boost  in  performance 
provided  by  the  move  to  faster 
processors  is  what  interests  me 
the  most,”  said  Neville  Teagard¬ 
en,  manager  of  technology  ar¬ 
chitecture  at  Janus. 

The  company  hopes  to  take 
advantage  of  a  20%  perfor¬ 
mance  boost  provided  by  the 
move  to  the  240-MHz  RISC 
chip  in  its  data  mining  and  Web 
server  applications,  he  said. 

A  K380  base  system  will  start 
at  $79,000.  □ 


Global  IT  hell 

rnmiuiiFU  from  p  a  r.  f  1 

“I  spend  50%  of  my  life  on 
airplanes,”  said  Ricketts,  who 
rims  the  London  bank’s  global 
IT  infrastructure  as  a  one-man, 
one-vote  arrangement.  “I’m  the 
man,  and  I’ve  got  the  vote,”  he 
said  unapologetically. 

Ricketts’  ultracentralized  IT 
management  approach  has 
enabled  Standard  Chartered  — 
one  of  the  world’s 
10  largest  banks  — 
to  roll  out  a  state- 
of-the-art  global 
IT  infrastructure 
in  less  than  18 
months.  With  hubs 
in  Hong  Kong,  Sin¬ 
gapore  and  Lon¬ 
don,  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  comprises  a 
communications 
network  that  runs  a 
real-time  risk  man¬ 
agement  applica¬ 
tion  and  a  foreign-exchange 
trading  system. 

MIND  YOUR  MANNERS 

Both  applications  are  critical  to 
the  bank,  which  does  most  of  its 
business  in  Asia  but  is  in  the 
process  of  opening  new  markets 
in  South  America  and  Africa. 

The  challenges  of  implement¬ 
ing  a  global  IT  infrastructure 
aren’t  for  the  fainthearted  or 
xenophobic.  Ricketts’  advice: 
Know  the  customs  of  your  host. 


“The  one  thing  you  have  to 
learn  is  to  take  account  of  every¬ 
one's  cultural  differences”  and 
honor  them  even  when  they 
don’t  make  sense  to  the  average 
Westerner,  he  explained. 

In  parts  of  Africa,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  locals  sometimes  dig 
up  land-based  communications 
lines  and  strip  off  the  copper  to 
decorate  tribal  headpieces. 

In  Asia,  where  great  impor¬ 
tance  is  placed  on  good  relation¬ 
ships,  the  bank  does  business 
with  multiple  hard¬ 
ware  and  software 
resellers.  “I  could 
globally  set  a  stan¬ 
dard  [to  buy  only] 
IBM,  but  this 
would  destroy  my 
Asian  network,” 
Ricketts  said.  “Even 
though  it’s  not  the 
most  cost-effective 
or  efficient  way, 
you  know  it  will 
work,  and  it’s  pre¬ 
dictable.” 

For  example,  local  partners 
know  how  internal  mechanisms 
work,  “like  what’s  the  quickest 
way  to  get  software  through  cus¬ 
toms,”  Ricketts  explained. 

U.S.  Fortune  250  companies 
with  global  expansion  plans  are 
recognizing  how  important  it  is 
to  understand  and  honor  cultur¬ 
al  differences,  said  John  Kirksey, 
managing  director  of  diversity 
consulting  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
LLP  in  Chicago.  “I  wouldn’t  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  American 


companies  have  gotten  fully  in 
front  of  it,  but  there  is  an  acute 
awareness,”  he  said. 

A  recent  example  is  a  Fortune 
100  company  that  sent  a  female 
executive  to  head  up  human  re¬ 
sources  in  its  Far  East  region, 
which  also  includes  several 
Arab  countries.  When  the  wom¬ 
an  travels  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
company  pays  for  her  husband 
to  accompany  her.  She  also 
wears  a  shayla  and  abaya,  the 
traditional  head  covering  and 
outer  cloak  of  Saudi  women. 

As  a  result,  she  has  been  able 
to  operate  very  effectively,  Kirk¬ 
sey  said.  “She  has  maintained 
our  [American]  level  of  diversity 
in  terms  of  allowing  women  to 
develop  to  their  full  potential, 
and  she  also  lives  up  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  standards  of  the  host  coun¬ 
try  where  she  is  required  to  do 
business,”  he  said. 

THINK  AGAIN 

But  not  all  U.S.  companies  have 
been  as  astute.  Ricketts  recalled 
an  instance  where  he  saw 
“slightly  evangelistic”  Microsoft 
Corp.  employees  wearing  Mi¬ 
crosoft  T-shirts  in  Hong  Kong’s 
Sam  Shui  Po  underground  sta¬ 
tion,  a  well-known  market  for 
black  market  software. 

“They  were  going  up  to  peo¬ 
ple  and  trying  to  convince  them 
not  to  buy  [pirated]  CDs  of  Back¬ 
Office  Suite,  which  you  can  get 
for  15  Hong  Kong  dollars,”  Rick¬ 
etts  said.  “I  saw  them  bundled 
up  and  thrown  into  the  road.”  □ 
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"I’m  the  man,  and 
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_ COMMENTARY _ 

The  private  sector  and  the  digital  divide 

Don  Tapscott 


But  the  data  shows  that  we’re  splinter¬ 
ing  into  a  country  of  information  haves 
and  have-nots,  knowers  and  know-nots. 

Over  the  past  decade,  kids  in  families 
in  the  top-third  income  bracket  have  be¬ 
come  computer-sawy  and  have  plugged 
in  to  the  'net.  Kids  in  the  middle  third 
are  starting  to  get  online.  The  bottom 
third  rarely  sees  a  computer,  let  alone 
uses  one. 

The  problem  isn’t  a  mere  lack  of  ac¬ 
cess.  The  growing  information  under¬ 
class  lacks  the  vocabulary  and  motivation 
necessary  to  integrate  digital  tools  into 
their  lives.  If  you  are  poor,  or  black  or 
live  in  a  rural  area,  you  probably  won’t 
get  the  same  exposure  or  training  as 
richer  white  kids. 

Perhaps  in  20  years,  the  marketplace 
will  solve  these  inequities.  Perhaps  net¬ 


work  computers  as 
cheap  as  toasters  will 
be  common  in  schools 
and  homes.  But  until 
then,  a  lot  of  damage 
can  be  done. 

The  education  sys¬ 
tem  alone  can’t  solve 
this  problem.  Putting 
five  or  10  networked 
computers  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  a  school  with 
1,200  students  is  good, 
but  each  child  ends  up 
using  the  computer  less  than  15  minutes 
per  week.  If  the  digital  divide  can’t  be 
bridged  by  market  or  schools  alone, 
whose  responsibility  is  it? 

The  new  media,  the  new  economy  and 
the  new  generation  are  causing  every  in¬ 


stitution  to  rethink  itself.  Surely  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  is  acquiring  some  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Furthermore,  the  digital 
divide  isn’t  just  a  social  or  ethical  issue, 
it’s  a  business  issue. 

Every  corporation  should  take  a  chari¬ 
table  initiative  to  wire  schools  and  get 
technology  into  the  hands  of  less-fortu¬ 
nate  kids.  Companies  need  to  fund  im¬ 
portant  initiatives  such 
as  2B1  (www.2b1.org), 
which  seeks  to  bring 
the  Internet  to  every  5- 
year-old  in  the  world. 

I  propose  three  addi¬ 
tional  steps  for  corpo¬ 
rations: 

Wire  employees, 
wire  a  family.  The  easi¬ 
est  way  for  corpora¬ 
tions  to  promote  uni¬ 
versal  access  is  to  give 
all  employees  comput¬ 
ers  for  their  homes.  It 
makes  good  business  sense  to  increase 
the  fluency  of  human  capital  in  the 
knowledge  economy.  Computers  in  the 
home  will  be  instantly  embraced  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  will  train  their  parents,  thereby 
reducing  training  costs. 


On  the  surface,  the  future  looks  promising  for 
those  who  say  our  youth  can  benefit  from  com¬ 
puters.  The  cost  of  powerful  PCs  and  other  in¬ 
formation  devices  is  dropping,  and  each  week  more 
schools  are  linked  to  the  Internet. 


Fund  community  computing  centers. 

These  centers  offer  free  computer  access 
to  kids  and  adults  who  can’t  afford  PCs, 
and  they  offer  fabulous  value.  But  even 
when  new  equipment  is  donated  to  com¬ 
munity  computing  centers,  it’s  rarely  ac¬ 
companied  by  technical  or  infrastructure 
support.  A  continued  commitment  to 
communications  equipment  and  related 
bills  might  come  in  more  handy  than  a 
splashy  onetime  gift. 

Give  employees  time,  give  a  commu¬ 
nity  time.  IS  professionals  are  famous 
for  their  long  hours.  But  their  expertise 
is  needed  elsewhere,  as  well.  Give  your 
employees  time  to  volunteer.  They  are 
needed  to  train  the  instructors  in  schools 
and  community  computing  centers.  And 
children  who  have  no  understanding  of 
corporate  culture  or  professionalism  des¬ 
perately  need  mentors.  □ 


Tapscott  is  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for 
Converging  Technologies  and  an  authority 
on  the  impact  of  digital  media  and  econo¬ 
my.  He  has  written  six  books,  including 
the  bestsellers  Paradigm  Shift  and  The 
Digital  Economy.  His  most  recent  book  is 
Growing  Up  Digital:  The  Rise  of  the 
Net  Generation  (McGraw  Hill,  1998). 


Do  we  need  domain  names  at  all? 

David  Moschella 


According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  we  all  have  until  March  23  to  send  in 
comments  regarding  the  Internet  domain 
name  “Green  Paper,”  produced  by  Ira  Magaziner’s 
White  House  task  force.  Having  sifted  through  the 


report  and  some  of  the  early  feedback,  I 
have  just  one  question:  Has  anyone  con¬ 
sidered  scrapping  the  whole  thing? 

If  I  want  to  mail  a  letter  to  Computer- 
world,  I  need  to  know  the  publication’s 
address  is  500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  Mass.  If  I  want  to  call,  I 
need  to  know  its  telephone  number  is 
(508)  879-0700.  If  I  want  to  watch 
David  Letterman  on  CBS  in  Boston,  I 
need  to  know  that  in  that  city,  CBS  is  on 
channel  4. 

None  of  that  is  particularly  difficult. 
Why  is  it  that  on  the  Internet,  people  be¬ 
lieve  the  address  and  the  addressee 
should  be  one  and  the  same?  Just  be¬ 
cause  computer  mapping  makes  this 
possible  doesn’t  mean  it’s  a  good  idea. 

The  test  of  any  good  addressing  sys¬ 
tem  is  how  well  it  scales.  We’ve  had  rela¬ 


tively  few  problems 
adding  new  streets, 

ZIP  codes,  telephone 
numbers  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  Yet  as  the  Inter¬ 
net  has  grown,  it’s 
spawned  a  registra¬ 
tion  monopoly;  multi¬ 
ple  trademark  disputes; 
domain  hoarding  and 
speculation;  and  inter¬ 
national  bickering  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  World  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion.  And  real  growth  of  the  Internet  has 
barely  begun. 

Every  time  I  hear  people  say  that  all 
we  need  is  a  few  more  top-level  domain 
names,  such  as  .store,  .firm  or  .arts,  I 
immediately  think  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Romans  and  the  Bell  system.  Hiero¬ 


glyphics  worked  well  enough  until  more 
than  600  words  were  needed.  I’m  sure 
Roman  bureaucrats  argued  that  if  they 
could  just  keep  adding  new  symbols 
similar  to  L,  C  and  D  (50,  100  and  500, 
if  you’ve  forgotten),  all  their  numerical 
problems  would  soon  go  away.  In  the 
1950s,  my  parents’  home  phone  number 
was  OLympic3-9222. 

Internet  names  will 
eventually  suffer  from 
a  similar  inability  to 
scale.  As  the  number 
of  Internet  addresses 
approaches  100  mil¬ 
lion,  there  won’t  be 
enough  unique  names 
to  accommodate  every 
Tony’s  Pizza.  The  value 
of  particular  names 
will  rise  sharply.  Twenty 
years  from  now,  more 
machines  than  people  will  be  on  the 
’net,  and  they  won’t  care  if  they’re  given 
friendly  names.  Neither  should  we. 

Although  today  it’s  convenient  to  use 
well-known  words  as  Web  addresses, 
converting  to  a  purely  numerical  system 
wouldn’t  be  nearly  as  difficult  as  it  might 
seem.  Search  engines  could  easily  locate 


I 

I 
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any  organization,  and  with  hot  links  and 
bookmarks,  we  would  soon  be  clicking 
on  actual  company  names  anyway. 

In  exchange  for  any  minor  inconve¬ 
nience,  we  could  eliminate  endless  hush- 
hush  meetings  in  Geneva  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  we  could  treat  Tony’s  Pizza  the 
same  way  we  treat  Sony,  and  best  of  all, 
we  could  get  the  money  out  of  the  ad¬ 
dressing  system.  Companies  will  pay  al¬ 
most  anything  for  the  right  Web 
moniker,  but  the  underlying  numerical 
IP  address  isn’t  worth  anything. 

Remember,  the  postal,  telephone,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  businesses  have  all 
done  just  fine  without  letting  their  ad¬ 
dressing  schemes  serve  as  global  brand 
amplifiers.  There’s  no  reason  the  Inter¬ 
net  shouldn’t  do  the  same.  Today,  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  lawyers,  big  companies  and 
Internet  name-sellers  have  the  most  in¬ 
centive  to  expand  the  system.  Am  I  the 
only  who  thinks  it’s  strange  that  those 
are  the  very  people  we  have  asked  to  draft 
our  current  domain  name  proposals?  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent  con¬ 
sultant  and  weekly  columnist  for  Comput¬ 
erworld.  His  Internet  address  is  david_ 
moschella  @  cw.com. 
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Inside  Lines 

Virtual  machine  rumor,  mill _ 

Microsoft  staunchly  denied  last  week’s  round  of  rumors  that  it  is 
working  on  a  “universal  virtual  machine”  that  would  go  toe-to-toe 
with  Java.  Several  analysts  claim  to  have  been  briefed  on  the 
cross-platform  technology,  which  is  hardly  an  area  of  expertise  for 
the  one-platform  software  giant,  but  Microsoft  executive  Charles 
Fitzgerald  says  they’re  dreaming.  No  one  has  been  briefed  be¬ 
cause  the  thing  doesn’t  exist,  he  insists. 


At  least  one  high-tech  lobbyist  wasn't  very  impressed  with 
Microsoft  czar  Bill  Cates'  performance  on  Capitol  Hill  last 
week.  "Cates  interrupted  the  senators  more  than  once, "  the 
lobbyist  says  incredulously.  “What  CEO  of  a  Fortune  50  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  know  to  kiss  ass  in  that  situation?"  Indeed.  But  you 
don’t  have  to  do  anything  like  that  to  send  quips  or  news  tips  to 
Computerworld.  Just  get  in  touch  with  news  editor  Patricia  Keefe 
at  (508)  820-8183  or  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com. 


Patent  watch 

Recently  issued  U.S.  patents 
(number,  inventor /assignee,  date) 

Computer-assisted 

psychotherapy.  Observa¬ 
tions  from  psychotherapy 
sessions  are  entered  into  a 
database  and  analyzed  to  devel¬ 
op  goals  and  actions.  The  thera¬ 
pist  and  patient  have  simulta¬ 
neous  access  to  the  database 
before,  during  and  after  ses¬ 
sions  to  promote  interactive 
psychotherapy.  (5,718,247, 
Kenneth  Frankel,  Ross,  Calif., 
Feb.  17) 

Modeling  a  contaminated 
building  —  such  as  a 
radioactive  nuclear  facili¬ 
ty  closed  to  humans  — 
to  conduct  a  decontamination 
survey.  A  remote-control  mobile 
robot  photographs  the  interior 
of  the  building  to  create  a 
three-dimensional  computer 
display.  (5,721,691,  TRW,  Inc., 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  Feb.  24) 

Intelligent  battery  that  pro¬ 
vides  advance  warning  when 
its  power  drops  below  a  pre¬ 
set  threshold.  It  is  intended 
for  use  with  medical  devices 
such  as  heart  defibrillators. 
(5,721,482,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Feb.  24) 

Sources:  MicroPatent  (www.micropat.com), 
IBM  (patint.womplex.ibm.com) 


Just  in  time  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 

The  folks  who  brought  you  macaroni  noodles 
dancing  the  Macarena  have  a  new  screen  saver  for 
downloading:  Liverdance.  A  squad  of  Irish  livers 
comes  to  life  with  thunderous  Irish  step  dancing  to 
Celtic  music.  It's  free  ( www.risoftsystems.com/ 
liverdance.asp)  but  includes  advertising. 


No  more  eenie.  meanie . . . _ 

Are  you  one  of  those  users  who  is  unsure  whether  to  go  to  Win¬ 
dows  NT  or  stick  with  ye  olde  Unix  system?  Sequent  says  it  may 
have  just  the  right  product  for  you.  The  Beaverton,  Ore.,  company 
is  prepping  a  large  nonuniform  memory  access  server  that  lets 
users  run  Unix  and  Windows  NT  on  the  same  box.  That  way  you 
can  start  with  a  Unix  system  and  keep  adding  Windows  NT  ap¬ 
plications  whenever  you  feel  ready  for  it,  a  company  official  says. 


One  down  for  Informix _ _ _ 

Struggling  Informix  Software  managed  to  get  back  in  the  black  in 
the  fourth  quarter  last  year.  But  it  is  losing  a  user  of  its  much- 
hyped  object/relational  database  technology.  Perspeeta,  a  San 
Francisco-based  maker  of  tools  for  publishing  information  on  the 
Web,  this  summer  plans  to  switch  its  standard  underlying  data¬ 
base  from  Informix’s  Universal  Data  Option  to  Object  Design’s 
fully  object-based  software. 


Always  thinking _ _ 

A  Virginia  tax  attorney  points  out  that  people  who  buy  goods  via 
the  Internet  are  already  required  to  submit  an  amount  equivalent 
to  state  sales  taxes  unless  it  is  already  been  collected  by  the  ven¬ 
dor.  The  attorney  dutifully  keeps  his  Internet  purchase  receipts 
and  submits  a  use  tax  form  with  his  state  income  tax  form.  “I 
figure  I  can’t  afford  not  to  do  it,  since  I’m  a  tax  attorney,”  says 
Ronald  Palenski,  a  partner  at  Cordon  &  Clickson  in  McLean,  Va. 


Take  my  Web  site,  please _ _ - 

Some  complain  that  the  Internet’s  fatal  attraction  can  destroy  a 
marriage.  Once  the  relationship  sours,  it  is  easy  to  find  divorce 
and  custody  information  via  the  Web.  The  35-year-old  American 
Academy  of  Matrimonial  Lawyers  in  Chicago  last  week  launched  a 
site  at  www.aamhorg,  which  has  a  searchable  list  of  1,500  mem¬ 
bers,  plus  related  articles  and  links. 

Is  this  the  party  to  whom  I  am  speaking? _ _ 

jupiter  Communications  spent  a  full  day  of  its  Consumer  Online 
Services  conference  in  New  York  last  week  covering  “Internet 
Strategies  for  Mainstream  Media.”  Eloquent  speakers  from  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  TV  networks  and  media  conglomerates  doled  out 
all  kinds  of  wonderful  advice.  We  have  one  small  tidbit  of  our  own 
advice:  Having  at  least  one  working  telephone  in  the  press  room 
is  an  enduring  classic.  Give  it  a  try! 


Internet  service  provider  Concentric  Networks  this  week  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  announce  enhanced  service-level  agreements  for  its  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  service  and  a  managed  security/equipment 
leasing  package.  With  the  improved  service  agreements,  Concen¬ 
tric  will  automatically  apply  credits  to  the  accounts  of  customers 
whose  performance  dropped  below  preset  levels. 


He's  SmartDog,  and  he's  showing  up  on  billboards 
and  the  Web  ( www.smartdog.org )  to  attract  IT 
workers  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  named  "Friendliest  City 
in  America”  by  American  Demographics.  The  Web 
site  has  job  postings,  a  resume  bank  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  agent  for  employment  matchmaking. 

For  those  concerned  about 
Rochester's  cold  weather, 

SmartDog  boasts,  "We've 
never  had  a  tsunami,  and 
we're  2,856  mi.  from  the 
San  Andreas  Fault.” 


Satellite  traffic  reports 


Not  long  ago,  analyzing  complex  arra^ 
of  satellites,  spacecraft,  orbits  and 
ground  locations  required  high-end 
‘  s  nix  workstations.  But  soft¬ 

ware  called  the  Satellite 
TOol  Kit/Visualization 
Op  on,  from  Analytical 
Graphics  1  Malvern, 
Pa.,  provides  realistic, 
dynamic  simulations 
on  Pentium-class 
PCs.  The  software 
costs  $25,000  to 
v  $30,000. 


Data  can  be  bulky,  unwieldy 


and  difficult  to  control 


Only  Digital  StorageWorks 


harnesses  it.  Unless  you  can 


retrieve  information  when  you 


need  It,  you’ll  never  be  able  to 


take  advantage  of  it.  That’s  why 


our  expandable  building  block 


you 


change  your  slot 


age  architecture 


most  of  your  data 


across  all  major  operating 


s\ stems.  Call  1-800- DIG  IT\ I 


now  or  \  isil  us  al  w  vv  w. digital 


com/tame.  And  get  ready  to  win 


in  a  networked  world 


StorageWorks 


if  Digital  Equipment  Coi 


MADRID 


from  any  destination...  even  if  the  train 
encounters  unexpected  delays.  All  it  takes 
are  a  few  simple  menu  picks  to  launch  a 
query.  The  new  system  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  expense  of  creating  and  maintaining  over 
6,000  pages  of  static  train  timetables.  And 
the  thousands  of  hits  on  their  Web  site  has 
produced  valuable  marketing  demographics 
as  an  added  bonus. 


Adding  New  Meaning  to 
Great  Service 

RENFE,  Spain’s  State-owned  railway 
system,  has  always  been  known  for  out¬ 
standing  rail  service.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  latest  Web  technology  from  Information 
Builders,  they’re  known  for  outstanding 
customer  service,  as  well. 

Integrating  Web  Applications 
with  Live  Data 

Using  Information  Builders’  WebFOCUS 
reporting  engine  and  EDA  middleware, 
RENFE  publishes  up  to  the  minute  train 
schedules  based  on  live,  dynamic  data  from 
multiple  databases.  Anyone  with  a  standard 
Web  browser  can  determine  exactly  when 
any  train  in  the  system  will  arrive  at  or  depart 


RENFE  is  also  developing  Web  transaction 
applications  with  Information  Builders’  Cactus 
application  development  environment.  The 
new  applications  will  allow  customers  to  fill 
out  forms  on  RENFE’s  Web  site  to  plan  trips, 
make  reservations  and  purchase  tickets. 

Call  THE  BUILDERS 

Want  to  build  cutting-edge  Web  applications 
that  can  access,  update,  or  create  dynamic 
reports  from  live  data  resident  in  any 
application  or  database?  Call  THE  BUILDERS 
at  (800)  969-INFO  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.ibi.com. 


“We  use  WebFOCUS 
and  EDA  middleware  to 
publish  up-to-the  minute 
schedules  from  multiple 
dynamic  databases.” 

Eduardo  Fernandez, 

Managing  Director  of 
Information  Services,  RENFE 
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April  20-22  in  New  Orleans 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 


Information 

Builders, 

Building  Tomorrow’s 
Information  Systems 


